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^^^9lIILE  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of 
n^Vtt  ^'^^  grand  enterpriiie  of  Astoria,  it  whs 
Q£jf3  mj  practice  to  seek  all  kinds  of  oral  in- 
formation connected  with  the  subject.  Nowhere 
(ltd  I  pick  up  more  interesting  particulars  llian  at 
the  taljle  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Aslor ;  who,  being 
the  patriarch  of  the  Fur  Trade  in  the  United 
States,  was  accustomed  lo  have  at  his  board  va- 
rious persons  of  Hdventurous  turn,  some  of 
whom  had  been  engaged  ia  his  own  great  under- 
taking ;  others,  ou  their  own  account,  had  made 
expeditious  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia. 

Among  these  personages,  one  who  peculiarly 
took  my  fimey,  was  Captain  Bonneytlle,  of  the 
United  States  army ;  who,  iu  a  rambling  kind  of 
euterprise,  had  strangely  ingrafted  the  trapper 
and  hunter  upon  the  soldier.  As  his  expeditions 
and  adventures  will  form  the  leading  theme  of 
the  following  pages,  a  few  biographical  particulars 
concerning  him  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Capt^n  Bonneville  is  of  Fi'ench  parentage. 
His  father  was  a  worthy  old  emigrant,  who  came 
to  this  country  many  years  since,  and  took  up  his 
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abode  in  New  York.  lie  is  represeDted  as  a 
man  not  much  calculated  for  the  sordid  struggle 
of  a  money-making  world,  but  possessed  of  a 
happy  temperament,  a  festivity  of  imagination, 
and  a  simplicity  of  heart,  that  made  him  proof 
against  its  rubs  and  trials.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar ;  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  fond  of  the  modern  classics.  His  book  was 
his  elysium  ;  once  immersed  in  the  pages  of  Vol- 
taire, CJomeille,  or  Racine,  or  of  his  favorite  Eng- 
glish  author,  Shakespeare,  he  forgot  the  world  and 
all  its  concerns.  Often  would  he  be  seen  in  sum- 
mer weather,  seated  under  one  of  the  trees  on 
the  Battery,  or  the  portico  of  St  Paul's  Church 
in  Broadway,  his  bald  head  uncovered,  his  hat 
lying  by  his  side,  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  page  of 
his  book,  and  his  whole  soul  so  engaged,  as  to 
lose  all  consciousness  of  the  passing  thrpng  or 
the  passing  hour. 

Captain  Bonneville,  it  will  be  found,  inherited 
something  of  his  father's  bonhommie,  and  his  ex- 
citable imagination  ;  though  the  latter  was  some- 
what disciplined  in  early  years,  by  mathematical 
studies.  He  was  educated  at  our  national  mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  very  creditably;  thence,  he  entered  the 
army,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  nature  of  our  military  service  took  him  to 
the  frontier,  where,  for  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  stationed  at  various  posts  in  the  Far  West. 
Here  he  was  brought  into  frequent  intercourse 
with  Indian  traders,  mountain  trappers,  and  other 
pioneers  of  the  wilderness ;  and  became  so  excited 
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by  their  tales  of  wild  scenes  and  wild  adventurea, 
and  their  accounts  of  vast  aud  magDiGceot  re- 
gions as  yet  unexplored,  tbat  an  expedition  to  the 
Bucky  A[ouutaiua  becume  Ibe  ardeot  desire  of  bis 
heart,  and  an  enterprise  to  explore  untrodden 
tracts,  the  leading  object  of  his  ambition. 

By  degrees  he  shaped  this  vague  day-dream 
into  a  practical  reality.  Ilaving  made  himself 
acquainted  with  alt  the  requisites  for  a  trading 
enterprise  heyocid  the  mountains,  lie  determined, 
to  undertake  it,  A  leave  of  absence,  and  a  sanc- 
tion of  his  expedition,  was  obtained  from  the 
major-general  in  chief,  on  his  offering  to  combiue 
public  utility  with  his  private  projects,  and  to 
collect  statistical  information  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, concerning  the  wild  countries  aud  wild 
tribes  he  might  visit  in  the  coarse  of  his  journey- 
ingB. 

Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  the  darling  pro- 
ject of  the  captain,  but  the  ways  and  means. 
The  expedition  would  require  an  outfit  of  many 
thousand  dollars ;  a  staggering  obstacle  to  a  sol- 
dier, whose  capital  is  seldom  anything  more  than 
his  sword.  Full  of  that  buoyant  hope,  however, 
which  belongs  to  the  sanguine  temperament,  be 
repaired  to  New  Tork,  the  great  focus  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  where  there  are  always  funds 
ready  for  any  scheme,  however  chimerical  or  ro- 
mantic. Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  in- 
fluence, who  had  been  his  associate  i[i  boyhood, 
and  who  cherished  a  school-fellow  friendship  for 
him.     He  took  a  general  interest  iu  the  scheme 
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of  the  captain ;  introduoed  him  to  coramercial 
men  of  his  acquaintance,  and  in  a  little  while  an 
association  was  formed,  and  the  necessary  funds 
were  raised  to  carry  the  proposed  measure  into 
effect.  One  of  the  most  efficient  persons  in  this 
association  was  Mr.  Alfred  Seton,  who,  when  quite 
a  youth,  had  accompanied  one  of  the  expeditions 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor  to  his  commercial  estab- 
lishments on  the  Columbia,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  and  courage  at  one  of  the 
interior  posts.  Mr.  Seton  was  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican youths  who  were  at  Astoria  at  the  time  of 
its  surrender  to  the  British,  and  who  manifested 
such  grief  and  indignation  at  seeing  the  flag  of. 
their  country  hauled  down.  The  hope  of  seeing 
that  flag  once  more  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Columbia,  may  have  entered  into  his  motives  for 
engaging  in  the  present  enterprise. 

Thus  backed  and  provided,  Captain  Bonneville 
undertook  his  expedition  into  the  Far  West,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tear 
afler  year  elapsed  without  his  return.  The  term 
of  his  leave  of  absence  expired,  yet  no  report  was 
made  of  him  at  head-quarters  at  Washington. 
He  was  considered  virtually  dead  or  lost,  and  his 
name  was  stricken  from  the  army  list. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  at  the  country 
seat  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  Hellgate,  that  I 
first  met  with  Captain  Bonneville.  He  was  then 
just  returned  from  a  residence  of  upwards  of 
three  years  among  the  mountains,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  report  himself  at  head-quarters,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  the  service.     From 
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all  that  I  could  learn,  his  wnnderingB  iu  the  wil- 


derness, ihougfa   ttjey  hud    gratified  hia 


..ty 


and  hia  love  of  adyenlure,  had  not  much  bene- 
fited hia  fortunes.  Like  Corporal  Trim  in  hia 
campaigns,  Le  had  "  satisfied  the  aentiment,"  and 
that  was  all.  In  fact,  he  was  too  much  of  the 
frank,  free-hearted  soldier,  and  had  inherited  too 
miich  of  his  father's  temperament,  to  make  a 
Bcheming  trapper,  or  a  tlirifty  hargainer.  There 
was  something  in  the  mhole  appearance  of  the 
captain  that  prepoBsessed  me  in  bis  favor.  He 
was  of  the  middle  size,  well  made  and  well  set ; 
and  a  military  frock  of  foreign  cut,  that  had  seen 
service,  gave  him  a  look  of  comimctneBS.  Hia 
countenance  was  frank,  open,  and  engaging ;  well 
browned  by  the  sun,  and  had  something  of  a 
French  espression.  He  had  a  pleasant  black  eye, 
a  high  forehead,  and  while  he  kept  liis  hat  on, 
the  Innk  of  a  man  in  the  jocund  prime  of  hie 
days ;  hut  the  moment  his  head  was  uncovered,  a 
bald  crown  gained  bim  credit  for  a  tew  more 
years  than  he  was  really  entitled  to. 

Being  extremely  curious,  at  the  time,  about 
everything  connected  with  ibe  Far  West,  I  ad- 
dressed numerous  questions  to  him.  They  drew 
from  him  a  number  of  extremely  stiikiitg  details, 
which  were  given  with  mingled  modesty  and 
.  frankness ;  and  iu  a  gentleness  of  manner,  and  a 
Boft  lone  of  voice,  contrasting  singularly  with  the 
wild  and  often  startling  nature  of  his  themes. 
It  was  difficult  to  conceive  the  mild,  quiet-lookitig 
personage  before  you,  the  actual  bci-o  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  related. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  mouths,  bap- 
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peniDg  to  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  I  again 
came  upon  the  captain,  who  was  attending  the 
slow  adjustment  of  his  affairs  with  the  War  De- 
partment I  found  him  quartered  with  a  worthy 
brother  in  arms,  a  major  in  the  army.  Here  he 
was  writing  at  a  table,  covered  with  maps  and 
papers,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  barrack  room, 
fancifully  decorated  with  Indian  arms,  and  tro- 
phies, and  war  dresses,  and  the  skins  of  various 
wild  animals,  and  hung  round  with  pictures  of 
Indian  games  and  ceremonies,  and  scenes  of  war 
and  hunting.  In  a  word,  the  captain  was  beguil- 
ing the  tediousness  of  attendance  at  court,  by  an 
attempt  at  authorship  ;  and  was  rewriting  and 
extending  his  travelling  notes,  and  making  maps 
of  the  regions  he  had^  explored.  As  he  sat  at 
the  table,  in  this  curious  apartment,  with  his 
high  bald  h^ad  of  somewhat  foreign  cast,  he  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  those  antique  pictures  of 
authors  that  I  have  seen  in  old  Spanish  volumes. 

The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  mass  of  manu- 
script, which  he  subsequently  put  at  my  disposal, 
to  fit  it  for  publication  and  bring  it  before  the 
world.  I  found  it  full  of  interesting  details  of 
life  among  the  mountains,  and  of  the  singular 
castes  and  races,  both  white  men  and  red  men, 
among  whom  he  had  sojourned.  It  bore,  too, 
throughout,  the  impress  of  his  character,  his  5on- 
hommie,  his  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  his  suscep- 
tibility to  the  grand  and  beautiful. 

That  manuscript  has  formed  the  staple  of  the 
following  work.  I  have  occasionally  interwoven 
facts  and  details,  gathered  from  various  sources, 
especially  from  the  conversations  and  journals  of 
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some  of  the  captain's  conteraporariea,  who  were 
aciors  iu  the  scenes  he  descrilies.  I  have  also 
givea  it  a  lone  and  coloring  drawn  from  my  own 
observation,  during  s.a  excursiou  into  the  Indian 
country  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization ;  as  I 
before  observed,  however,  the  work  is  substao- 
tialiy  the  narrative  of  the  worthy  capiaio,  and 
many  of  its  most  graphic  passagps  are  but  little 
varied  from  his  own  language. 

I  shall'  conclude  this  notice  by  a  dedication 
which  he  had  made  ^  his  manuscript  to  his  hos- 
pitable brother  iu  arms,  in  whose  quarters  I  found 
bim  occupied  in  his  literary  labors ;  it  ia  a  ded- 
ication which,  1  believe,  possesses  the  qualities, 
not  always  found  in  complimentary  documents  of 
the  kind,  of  being  sincere,  and  being  merited. 


JAMES  HAEVET  HOOK, 
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CAPTAIN   BONNEVILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

State  of  the  fur  trade  of  tha  Roi^ky  Moanfaina.  —  American 
enterprises.  —  General  Aablej  uid  hia  aieociates.  —  Sub- 
letta.    a  famoaa  leader.  —  Tearly  rendBivona  among  the 

mountaing —  StrntBgeoiB  and  dangers  of  the  trade Hands 

of  trappera — Indian  bandilti.  —  Crows  and  Blacltfeet 

Mounlnineers.  — Tradera  of  the  Far  Went.— Character  and 
habits  of  Ibe  trapper. 

HK  SB  ^^^"-^  "^  ^^  grand  enterprise  of  Mr. 
py-SM  John  Jitcob  Aslor,  to  establish  aa  Amer- 
ican emporium  for  the  fiir  trade  at  the  ntouth  of 
the  Columlrift,  or  Oregon  River;  of  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise  through  the  capture  of  Astoria  by 
the  British,  in  1814;  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  control  of  the  trade  of  tlie  Columbia  and  its 
depeudeticies  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  North-west 
Company.  We  have  slated,  likewise,  the  unfortu- 
nate supineness  of  the  American  government,  in 
neglecting  the  ajiplication  of  Mr.  Astor  for  the 
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protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  a  small  mili- 
tary force,  to  enable  him  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Astoria  at  the  return  of  peace ;  when 
tlie  post  was  formally  given  up  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, though  still  occupied  by  the  North-west 
Company.  By  that  supuieness  the  sovereignty  in 
the  country  has  been  virtually  lost  to  the  United 
States ;  and  it  will  cost  both  governments  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  settle  matters  on  that  just 
and  rightful  footuig,  on  which  they  would  readily 
have  been  placed,  had  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Astor 
been  attended  to.  We  shall  now  state  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  subsequent  events,  so  as  to  lead  the 
reader  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  and  to  prepai*e  him  for  the  circumstances 
of  our  narrative. 

In  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  of 
the  American  government,  Mr.  Astor  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  regaining  Astoria,  and  made  no 
further  attempt  to  extend  his  enterprises  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  North-west  Com- 
pany considered  themselves  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
try. They  did  not  long  enjoy  unmolested  the 
sway  which  they  had  somewhat  surreptitiously 
attained.  A  fierce  competition  ensued  between 
them  and  their  old  rivals,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  which  was  carried  on  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice,  and  occasionally  with  the  loss  of  life. 
It  ended  in  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners  of 
the  North-west  Company ;  and  the  merging  of  the 
relics  of  that  establishment,  in*  1821,  in  the  rival 
association.  From  that  time;  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade 
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from  tie  coast  of  tlie  Pacific  to  the  Hooky  Moun- 
tains, au(i  for  a  considerable  extent  north  and 
south.  They  removed  tlieir  emporium  from  As- 
toria to  Fort  Vancouver,  a  strong  post  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about  sixty  miles 
from  its  month  ;  whence  they  fhrnisheil  their  in- 
terior posts,  and  sent  forth  their  lirigadea  of  trap- 

The  Rocky  Mountains  formed  a  vast  harrier 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  their 
stem  and  awful  defiles,  their  rugged  valleys,  and 
the  great  westam  plains  watered  by  their  rivers, 
remained  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  American 
trapper.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  1808,  by 
Mr.  Henry  of  the  JEssouri  Company,  the  first 
American  who  trapped  npon  the  head-watera  of 
the  Columbia;  and  the  frightful  hardahips  sus- 
tained by  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  Bam  say  Crooks, 
Robert  Stnart,  and  other  intrepid  Astorians,  in 
their  ill-fated  expeditions  across  tlio  mountains, 
appeared  for  a  time  to  check  all  further  enterprise 
in  that  direction.  The  American  traders  contented 
themselves  with  following  up  the  head  branches 
of  the  Misaouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  rivers 
and  streams  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  forbore  to  attempt  those  great  snow- 
crowned  sierras. 

One  of  the  first  l«  revive  these  tramontane  ex- 
peditions was  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  a  man 
whose  courage  and  achievements  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  enterprises,  have  rendered  liim  ftmous  in 
the  Far  West.  In  conjunction  with  Mr,  Henry, 
already  mentioned,  he  established  a  post  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  in  1822,  and  in 
the  following  year  ])U8he<l  a  resolute  band  of  trap- 
\yeTH  across  the  mounUiins  to  the  banks  of  the 
Green  Kiver  or  Coloratlo  of  the  West,  often 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee 
Agie.^  This  attempt  was  followed  up  and  sus- 
tained by  others,  until  in  1825  a  footing  was  se- 
cured, and  a  complete  system  of  trapping  organized 
beyond  tlio  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  courage,  for- 
titude, and  perseverance  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fur 
trade,  who  conducted  tliese  early  expeditions,  and 
first  broke  their  way  through  a  wilderness  where 
everythuig  was  calculated  to  deter  and  dismay 
them.  They  had  to  traverse  the  most  dreary 
and  desolate  mountains,  and  barren  and  trackless 
wastes,  uninhabited  by  man,  or  occasionally  in- 
fested by  predatory  and  cruel  savages.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  country  l)eyond  the  verge  of  their 
horizon,  and  had  to  gather  information  as  they 
wandered.  They  beheld  volcanic  plains  stretching 
around  them,  and  ranges  of  mountains  piled  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  glistenuig  with  eternal  frost :  but 
knew  nothing  of  their  defiles,  nor  how  they  were  to 
be  pojietrated  or  traversed.  They  launched  them- 
selves in  frail  canoes  on  rivers,  without  knowing 
whitlier  their  swift  currents  would  carry  them,  or 
what  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids,  they  might  en- 
counter in  their  course.  They  had  to  be  contin- 
ually on  the  alert,  too,  against  the  mountain  tribes, 
who  beset  every  defile,  laid  ambuscades  in  their 

1  t.  e.    The  Prairie  Hen  River.  Agie  in  the  Crow  language 
signifies  river. 
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path,  or  attacked  them  in  their  night  encamp- 
ments ;  80  t)iat,  of  Ilie  hardy  bands  of  trappers 
that  first  entered  into  these  regions,  three  fifUiB 
are  s^d  to  have  fellen  by  the  hands  of  saviiga 

In  this  wild  and  warlike  school  a 
leaders  have  sprung  up,  originally  h 
subaequenlly  partners  of  Ashley ; 
we  may  mention  Smith,  Fitzpatric 
Robert  Campbell,  and  William  Sublette ;  whose 
adventures  and  esploita  paitake  of  the  wildest 
spirit  of  romance.  The  association  commenced 
by  General  Ashley  underwent  various  modifica- 
tioDs.  Tliat  gentleman  having  acquired  sufficient 
fortune,  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired  i  and  the 
leading  spirit  that  succeeded  him  was  Captain 
William  Sublette ;  a  man  worthy  of  note,  as  his 
name  has  become  renowned  in  frontier  story.  Hd 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  of  game  descent ; 
hia  maternal  grandfather.  Colonel  WheatJey,  a 
companion  of  Boon,  having  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  West,  celebrated  in  Indian  war- 
Eire,  and  killed  in  one  of  the  contests  of  the 
■'  Bloody  Ground."  We  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  Sublette,  and  always  to 
the  credit  of  his  game  quiklities.  In  1830,  the 
association  took  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  of  which  Captain  Sublette 
and  Robert  Campbell  were  prominent  membere. 

In  the  meantime,  the  success  of  this  company 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  emulation 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  brought  them 
once  more  into  the  lield  of  their  andeut  enterprise. 
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]Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  association,  had  re- 
tired from  busy  life,  and  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany were  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks, 
of  Snake  River  renown,  who  still  officiates  as  its 
president.  A  competition  immediately  ensued 
between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  and  the  trapping  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  great  trib- 
utaries of  the  Pacific  Beside  tlie  regular  ope- 
rations of  tliese  formidable  rivals,  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time  desultory  enterprises,  or  rather 
experiments,  of  minor  associations,  or  of  adven- 
turous individuals,  beside  roving  bands  of  independ- 
ent trappers,  who  either  hunt  for  themselves,  or 
engage  for  a  single  season,  in  the  service  of  one 
or  other  of  the  main  companies. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  ulterior  regions,  from  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  the  north,  down  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  California,  have  been  traversed  and  ran- 
sacked in  every  direction  by  bands  of  hunters 
and  Indian  traders  ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
mountain  pass,  or  defile,  that  is  not  known  and 
tlireaded  in  their  restless  migrations,  nor  a  name- 
less stream  that  is  not  haunted  by  the  lonely  trap- 
per. 

The  American  fur  companies  keep  no  estab- 
lished post  beyond  the  mountains.  Everything 
there  is  regulated  by  resident  partners ;  that  is  to 
say,  partners  who  reside  in  the  tramontane  coun- 
try, but  who  move  alwut  from  place  to  place, 
either  with  Indian  tribes,  whose  traffic  they  wish 
to  monopolize,  or  with  main  bodies  of  their  own 
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men,  whom  tbey  employ  in  trading  and  trapping. 
Is  the  mean  time,  they  detach  bauds,  or  "  brigades" 
as  they  are  termed,  of  trappers  in  varioua  direc- 
tioDB,  assigutDg  to  each  a  portion  of  country  as  a 
hunting,  or  trapping  ground.  In  llie  months  of 
Jane  and  July,  when  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  hunting  seaaons,  a  general  rendezvous  is  held, 
at  some  designated  place  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  affairs  of  the  past  year  are  settled  by  the  res- 
ident partners,  and  the  plans  ibr  the  following 
year  arranged. 

To  this  rendezvous  repair  the  varioua  brigailes 
of  trappers  from  their  widely  separated  hunting 
gronnds,  bringing  in  the  products  of  their  year's 
campaign.  Hither  also  repair  the  Indian  tribes 
accustomed  to  traffic  their  peltries  with  the  com- 
pany. Bands  of  free  trappers  resort  hither  also, 
to  sell  the  furs  they  have  collected ;  or  no  engage 
their  services  for  the  next  hunting  season. 

To  this  rendezvous  the  company  sends  annually 
a  convoy  of  supplies  from  its  establishment  on 
the  Atlantic  frontier,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
experienced  partner  or  officer.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  convoy,  the  resident  partner  at  the  rendez- 
vous depends,  to  set  all  his  next  year's  machinery 
in  motion. 

Now  as  the  rival  eorapaniea  keep  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  each  other,  and  are  anxious  to  discover  each 
other's  plans  and  movements,  they  generally  con- 
trive to  hold  their  annual  assembh^s  at  no  great 
distance  apart.  An  eager  competition  exii^ts  also 
between  ilieir  respective  convoys  of  supplies,  wliich 
shall  firat  reach  its  place  of  rendezvoua.     For  thia 
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purpose,  they  set  off  with  the  first  appearanoe  of 
grass  on  the  Atlautic  frontier,  and  push  with  all 
diligence  for  the  mountains.  The  company  that 
can  first  open  its  tempting  supplies  of  coffee,  to- 
bacco, ammunition,  scarlet  cloth,  blankets,  bright 
shawls,  and  glittering  trinkets,  has  the  greatest 
chance  to  get  all  the  peltries  and  furs  of  the  In- 
dians and  free  trappers,  and  to  engage  their  ser- 
vices for  the  next  season.  It  is  able,  also,  to  fit 
out  and  dispatch  its  own  trappers  the  soonest,  so 
as  to  get  the  start  of  its  competitors,  and  to  have 
the  first  dash  into  the  hunting  and  trapping 
grounds. 

A  new  species  of  strategy  has  sprung  out  of 
this  hunting  and  trapping  competition.  The  con- 
stant study  of  the  rival  bands  is  to  forestall  and 
outwit  each  other ;  to  supplant  each  other  in  the 
good-will  and  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  cross 
each  other's  plans ;  to  misletid  each  other  as  to 
routes ;  in  a  word,  next  to  his  own  advantage,  the 
study  of  the  Indian  trader  is  the  disadvantage  of 
his  competitor. 

The  influx  of  this  wandering  trade  has  had  its 
effects  on  the  habits  of  the  mountain  tribes.  They 
have  found  the  trapping  of  the  beaver  their  most 
profitable  species  of  hunting ;  and  the  trafiic  with 
the  white  man  has  opened  to  them  sources  of 
luxury  of  which  they  previously  had  no  idea. 
The  introduction  of  fire-arms  has  rendered  them 
more  successful  hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
formidable  foes ;  some  of  them,  incorrigibly  savage 
and  warlike  in  their  nature,  have  found  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  fur  traders  grand  objects  of  prof- 
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itaWe  lulventme.  To  waylay  and  harass  a  band 
of  trappers  with  their  pack-boraea,  when  embar- 
raseed.  in  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  mouutaiiiB,  has 
become  as  favorite  an  exploit  with  these  Indians 
as  the  plunder  of  a  caravan  to  the  Arab  of  the 
desert.  The  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  who  were  such 
terrors  in  the  path  of  the  early  adventurers  to 
Astoria,  still  continue  their  predatory  habits,  but 
seem  to  have  brought  them  to  greater  system. 
They  know  the  routes  and  resorts  of  the  trappers ; 
whore  to  waylay  them  on  their  journeys ;  where 
to  find  them  in  the  hunting  seasons,  and  where  to 
hover  about  them  in  winter  quarters.  The  life  of  a 
trapper,  therefore,  is  a  perpetual  state  mihtant, 
and  he  must  sleep  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands. 

A  new  order  of  trappers  and  traders,  also,  have 
grown  out  of  this  system  of  things.  In  the  old 
times  of  the  great  North-west  Company,  when  the 
trade  in  fiirs  was  pursued  chiefly  about  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  es^jeditiona  were  carried  on  in  bat- 
teaux  and  canoes.  The  voyageurs  or  boatmen 
were  the  rank  and  file  in  the  service  of  the  trader, 
and  even  the  hardy  "  men  of  the  north,"  those 
great  rufflera  and  game  birds,  were  fain  to  be  pad- 
dled from  point  to  point  of  their  migrations 

A  totally  difierent  class  has  now  sprung  up ;  — 
■■  the  Mountaineers,"  the  traders  and  trappers 
that  scale  the  vast  mountain  chains,  and  pursue 
their  hazardous  vocations  amidst  their  wild  recesses. 
They  move  from  place  to  place  on  horseback. 
The  equestrian  exercises,  therefore,  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  the  nature  of  the  countries  they  trav- 
erse, vast   plains  and    mountains,  pure    and  ex- 
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hikraliiig  in  atmospheric  qualities,  seem  to 
them  phjBicalJy  and  mentally  a  more  lively  and 
marcuriul  race  thao  the  fiir  trailers  and  impperi 
of  former  days,  the  nelf-vaimting  "  men  of  the 
nortli."  A  man  who  bestrides  a  horse,  must  be 
essentially  diftercnt  from  a  man  who  cowers  in  a 
canoe.  We  find  them,  acoordiiigly,  hardy,  lithe, 
vigorous,  and  active ;  extravngant  in  word,  in 
thought,  and  deed ;  heedless  of  hardship ;  daring 
of  danger;  prodigal  of  the  present,  and  thought- 
lew  of  the  fiitiire. 

A  difference  is  to  be  perceived  even  betwt 
iheae  mountain  hunters  and  those  of  the  loi 
regions  along  the  waters  of  the  MissonrL 
latter,  generally  French  creolee,  live  comfortably 
iu  cabins  anil  log-huts,  well  sheltered  from  the  in- 
clemendes  of  the  seusons.  They  are  within  the 
reach  of  frequent  supplies  from  the  settlements ; 
their  life  is  comparatively  free  from  danger,  and 
from  moat  of  the  vidssitudes  of  the  upper  wilder- 
nesa.  The  CMisequence  is,  that  they  are  less 
hardy,  self-dependent  and  game-spirited,  than  the 
mountaineer.  If  the  latter  by  chance  comes  among 
them  on  his  way  to  and  from  tlie  settlements,  he 
b  like  a  game-cock  among  the  common  roosters 
of  the  poultry-yard.  Accustomed  to  live  in  tenta, 
or  to  bivouac  in  the  open  lur,  he  despises  the  com- 
forts and  is  impatient  of  the  eonHnement  of  tha 
log-house.  If  his  meal  is  not  ready  in  season,  ha 
lakes  his  rifle,  hies  to  the  forest  or  prairie,  shoots 
his  own  game,  lights  his  fire,  and  cooks  his  repast 
With  his  horse  and  his  rifie,  he  is  independent  of 
rite  world,  and  spurns  at  all  its  restraints-     The 
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very  Buperintendents  at  the  tower  posts  will  not 
put  him  to  mesfl  with  the  common  men,  the  hire- 
liiiga  of  the  establishment,  but  treat  him  as  some- 
tiling  superior. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  olass  of  men  on  the  iiice 
of  the  earth,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  who  lead  a 
life  of  more  continued  exertion,  peril,  and  excite- 
ment, and  who  ure  more  enamored  of  their  oc- 
cnpationa,  than  the  free  trappers  of  the  West. 
Ho  toil,  no  danger,  no  privation  can  turn  the  trap- 
per from  his  pursuit.  His  passionate  escltemeut 
at  times  resembles  a  mania.  In  vain  may  the 
most  TigUaut  and  cruel  savages  beset  his  path ;  in 
vain  may  rocks,  and  predpices,  and  wintry  torrent* 
oppose  his  progress ;  let  but  a  single  track  of  a 
beaver  meet  his  eye,  and  he  forgets  all  dangers 
and  defies  aU  difficulties.  At  time.s,  he  may  be 
eeen  with  his  traps  on  his  shoulder,  buffeting  his 
way  across  rapid  streams,  amidst  floating  blocks 
of  ice :  at  other  times,  he  is  to  be  found  with  his 
traps  swung  on  his  back  dambering  the  most  rug- 
ged mountains,  scaling  or  descending  the  moat 
frightful  precipices,  searching,  by  routes  inacces- 
sible to  tlie  horse,  and  never  before  trodden  by 
while  man,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown  to  his 
comrades,  and  where  he  may  meet  with  his  favor- 
ite game.  Such  ia  the  mouniaineer,  the  hardy  trap- 
per of  the  West ;  and  such,  as  we  have  slightiy 
sketched  it,  is  the  wild,  Eohin  Hood  kind  of  life, 
with  all  its  strange  and  motley  populace,  now  ex- 
isting in  full  vigor  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  interior  of  our 
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Taat  continent,  and  made  him  acqnunted  with  tlie 
wild  chivalry  of  the  mounttins,  we  will  no  longer 
delay  the  introduction  of  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  hand  into  this  field  of  their  enterpriBO,  hut 
launch  them  at  once  upon  the  perilouB  plains  of 
the  Far  TVesL 


Bctera.  —  BDOjiint  feelinga  on  lauactuDg  npon  tbe  Prai- 
rioa — Wild  equipmenta  of  the  trappera. — Their  gambols 
and  BtitJcB.  — Difi^reDce  of  character  between  Ihe  American 
and  French  trappers.  >- Agency  of  the  Kansas. — Geueral 
Clarke.— White  Plume,  th«  Kansas  Chief. —  Night  scene 
in  a  trader's  camp.  —  Collojjny  between  White  Plnme  and 
the  Captain.  —  Bee-hutiters.  —  Their  Bxpaditions.  —  Their 
fends  with  the  Indians. -Bargaining  talent  of  White 
Plnme. 


'08  on  the  first  of  May,  1832,  tliiit 
J  Captain  Bonneville  took  liis  departure 
I  from  the  frontier  poat  of  Fort  Osage,  on 
the  Mieaouri.  He  had  enlisted  a  piirty  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  most  of  whom  hud  been  in 
the  Indian  country,  and  some  of  whom  were  ex- 
perienced huntera  and  trappers.  Fort  Osage,  and 
other  places  on  the  bordera  of  the  western  wilder- 
ness, almund  with  characters  of  the  kind,  ready 
for  any  expedition. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  transportation  in  these 
great  inland  expeditions  of  the  tiir  traders  is  on 
mules  and  pack-horses ;  but  Captain  Bonneville 
substituted  wagons.  Though  he  was  to  travel 
through  a  tricklesa  wiidemess,  yet  Hie  greater 
part  of  his  route  would  lie  across  open  pl^is,  dea- 
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titute  of  forests,  and  where  wheel  carriages  can 
pass  in  every  direction.  The  chief  difficulty  occurs 
in  passing  the  deep  ravines  cut  through  the  prai- 
ries by  streams  and  winter  torrents.  Here  it  is 
often  necessary  to  dig  a  road  down  the  banks, 
and  to  make  bridges  for  the  wagons. 

In  transporting  his  baggage  in  vehicles  of  this 
kind,  Captain  Bonneville  thought  he  would  save 
the  great  delay  caused  every  morning  by  packing 
the  horses,  and  the  labor  of  unpacking  in  the  even- 
ing. Fewer  horses  also  would  be  required,  and 
less  risk  incurred  of  their  wandering  away,  or 
bemg  frightened  or  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 
The  wagons,  also,  would  be  more  easily  defended, 
and  might  form  a  kind  of  fortification  in  case  of 
attack  in  the  open  prairies.  A  train  of  twenty 
wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  or  by  four  mules  or  horses 
each,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  were  disposed  in  two  columns  in  the 
centre  of  the  party,  which  was  equally  divided 
into  a  van  and  a  rear-guard.  As  sub-leaders  or 
lieutenants  in  his  expedition,  Captain  Bonneville 
had  made  choice  of  IVIr.  I.  R.  Walker  and  Mr.  M. 
S.  Cerre.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
about  six  feet  high,  strong  built,  dark  complexioned, 
brave  in  spirit,  though  mild  in  manners.  He  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  Missouri,  on  the  frontier ; 
had  been  among  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Santa 
F^,  where  he  went  to  trap  beaver,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  Being  liberated,  he  engaged 
with  the  Spaniards  and  Sioux  Indians  in  a  war 
against  the  Pawnees ;  then  returned  to  Missouri, 
and  had  acted  by  turns  as  sheriff,  trader,  trapper, 
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until  be  wa^  eulii<ted  as  a  leader  by  Captain 
Bonneville. 

Cerri',  his  other  leader,  hod  likewise  been  in 
expeditions  to  SoJita  F6,  in  whicb  lie  had  endured 
much  hardship.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  light 
complexioued,  aiid  though  but  about  twenty-tive 
years  of  age,  was  cansidered  an  experieutied  In- 
dian  trader.  It  waa  a  great  object  with  Captain 
Bonneville  to  got  to  the  mouut^a  Ijefitre  the 
summer  heata  and  summer  flies  should  render  the 
travelling  across  the  pnuries  distresaing ;  and 
before  the  annual  aeaemblages  of  people  cotmected 
with  the  fur  trade,  should  have  broken  up,  and 
dispersed  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  two  rival  associations  already  mentioned, 
the  American  Fur  Company  and  tlie  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  bad  their  several  places  of 
Koidezvous  for  lie  present  year  at  no  great  ilis- 
tance  apart,  in  Pierre's  Hole,  a  deep  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  mounlaina,  and  thither  Capt^  Bon- 
neville intended  to  shape  his  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  exulting  feel- 
ings of  tlie  worthy  captain,  at  finding  himself  at 
tlie  head  of  a  stout  band  of  hunters,  trappers,  and 
woodmen  ;  feiriy  launched  on  the  broad  prairies, 
with  his  &ce  to  the  boundless  West  The  tamest 
inhabitant  of  citjes,  the  veriest  spoiled  child  of 
dviiization,  feels  hia  heart  dilate  and  his  pulse  beat 
high,  on  finding  himself  on  horseback  iu  the  glo- 
rious wilderness ;  what  then  must  be  the  excitemeut 
of  one  whose  imojt^uation  had  lieen  stimulated  by 
a  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  lo  whom  the 
wilderness  was  a  regioH  of  romance ! 
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His  hardy  followers  partook  of  his  excitement. 
Most  of  them  had  already  experienced  the  wild 
Ireedom  of  savage  life,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  past  scenes  of  adventure  and  exploit 
Their  very  appearance  and  equipment  exhi- 
bited a  piebald  mixture,  half  civilized  and  half 
savage.  Many  of  them  looked  more  like  Indians 
than  white  men,  in  their  garbs  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  their  very  horses  were  caparis- 
oned in  barbaric  style,  with  fantastic  trappings. 
The  outset  of  a  band  of  adventurers  on  one  of 
these  expeditions  is  always  animated  and  joyous. 
The  welkin  rang  with  their  shouts  and  yelps,  after 
the  manner  of  the  savages ;  and  with  boisterous 
jokes  and  light-hearted  laughter.  As  they  passed 
the  straggling  hamlets  and  solitary  cabins  that 
fringe  the  skirts  of  the  frontier,  they  would  startle 
their  inmates  by  Indian  yells  and  war-whoops,  or 
regale  them  with  grotesque  feats  of  horsemanship, 
well  suited  to  their  half  savage  appearance.  Most 
of  these  abodes  were  inhabited  by  men  who  had 
themselves  been  in  similar  expeditions ;  they  wel- 
comed the  travellers,  therefore,  as  brother  trappers, 
treated  them  with  a  hunter's  hospitality,  and 
cheered  them  with  an  honest  God  speed,  at  parting. 

And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  difference, 
in  point  of  character  and  quality,  between  the  two 
classes  of  trappers,  the  "  American"  and  "  French," 
as  they  are  called  in  contradistinction.  The  latter 
is  meant  to  designate  the  French  creole  of  Canada 
or  Louisiana ;  the  former,  the  trapper  of  the  old 
American  stock,  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
others  of  the  Western  States.     The  French  trap- 
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per  jg  represented  as  a  liglitisr,  softer,  more  self- 
indulgent  kind  of  man.  He  must  have  Iiis  Indian 
wife,  his  lodge,  and  hk  petty  conveniences.  He 
is  gay  luid  tJiougbtJeBS,  takes  little  heed  of  laud- 
marks,  depends  upon  his  leaders  and  companions 
to  think  for  the  common  wea],  and,  if  left  to  him- 
self, is  easily  perplexed  and  lost 

The  American  trapper  stouda  by  himself,  and 
is  peerless  for  the  service  of  the  ■wildemesB,  Drop 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  or  in  the  heart  of 
the  mount^s,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss.  Ho 
notices  every  landmark ;  can  retrace  his  route 
through  the  most  monolououa  plnlns,  or  the  moat 
perplexed  labyrinths  of  the  mountains  ;  no  danger 
nor  difficolty  can  appall  him,  and  he  scorns  to  com- 
plain under  any  privation.  In  equipping  the  two 
kinds  of  trappers,  the  Creole  and  Canadian  are 
apt  to  prefer  the  light  fusee ;  the  American  always 
grasps  his  rifle ;  he  despises  what  he  calls  the  "  shot- 
gou,"  We  give  these  estimutes  on  the  authority 
of  a  trader  of  long  experience,  and  a  foreigner 
by  birih.  "  I  consider  one  American,"  said  he, 
"  equal  to  three  Canailians  iu  point  of  aagadty, 
aptness  at  resources,  self-dependeuce,  and  fetirless- 
ness  of  spirit.  In  fact,  no  one  can  cope  with  him 
as  a  stark  tramper  of  the  trilderness." 

Beside  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  men- 
tioned, Captain  Bonneville  had  enlisted  several 
X)ehiware  Indians  in  his  employ,  on  whose  hunt 
ing  qualifications  he  placed  great  reliance. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  travellers  passed  the 
last  border  habitation,  and  ijade  a  long  larewell 
to  the  ease  and  security  of  civilization.    The  buoy- 
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ant  and  clamorous  spiriU  wilh  which  they  had 
commeuceil  Uiuir  march,  gradually  Hubaided  as 
they  ouCered  ujioii  JU  dilliculties.     They  fuimd 
the  prturieg  satuniled  with  the  heavy  cold  raiua^ 
provolEiiit  ill  L'erUiu  gea^ous  of  the  year  in  thii 
part  of  the  couutry,  the  wagon  wheeU  aank  de^  ' 
in  tlie  mire,  the  horses  were  often  to  the  fetJodi^    ' 
and  both  oleed  and  rider  were  completely  jaded 
by  the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  they  reached 
the    KauAai   Uiver ;    a  tine  stream  about  tliree 
hundred  yarda  with;,  entering  the  Missouri  from 
the  south.    Though  fordable  in  almost  every  part   . 
at  the  end  of  summer  and  during  the  autumsi    i 
yet  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  rafl  for  tl 
transportation  of   the  witgous  and  efteets.     A 
this  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,> 
and  by  evening,  the  whole  parly  arrived  a 
agency  of  Uie  Kiuisas  tribe.    This  whs  under  the-  1 
superinl£ndeiico  of  General  Clarke,  brother  of  ^M)   f 
celebrated  traveller  of  the  same  name,  who,  willl. .  I 
Lewis,  made  the  first  expedition  down  llie  waten  -j 
of  the  Columbia.     He  was  living  like  a  {latriBrdj  * 
surrounded    by    laborers    and    interpreters,    ^'  1 
snugly    housed,    and    provided    with    excellent, 4 
&rms.     The  functionary  next  in  consequence  U>.  T 
the  ageiit  wus  the  blacksmith,  a  most  importooV-l 
and,  indeed,  indispensable  personage  in  a  frontier  \ 
community.    The  Kansas  resemble  the  Osages  ii 
features,  dress,  and  language  ;  they  raise  com  ai^t~  I 
hunt  tlie  buSklo,  ranging  the  Kansns  River,  an^'l 
its  tribul4iry  streams;  at  tlie  tuue  of  tlie  captain's  f 
visit,  tlicy  were  iit  war  with  the  Pawnees  of  Uidf  J 
Ttebraska,  or  Platte  Itiver. 
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The  nnuBnal  sight  of  a  train  of  wagons,  caused 
quite  a  sensation  among  these  eavages ;  who 
thronged  about  the  caravan,  eiamining  every 
thing  minutely,  and  asking  a  thousand  questions  : 
exhibiting  a  degree  of  excitability,  and  a  lively 
curiosity,  totally  opjwsits  to  that  apathy  witii 
which  their  race  is  so  often  reproached. 

The  pereonage  who  most  attracted  the  oap- 
tuin's  attention  at  this  place,  was  "  White  Plnme," 
the  Kansas  chief,  and  they  soon  became  good 
friends.  White  Plume  (we  are  pleased  with  his 
chivalrons  tovbriqvet)  inhabited  a  large  stone 
honse,  bnilt  for  him  by  order  of  the  American 
government ;  but  the  establishment  had  not  been 
carried  out  in  corresftoDding  style.  It  might  be 
palace  without,  but  it  was  wigwam  within  ;  so 
that,  between  the  etateliness  of  hia  mansion,  and 
the  squalidness  of  his  furniture,  the  gallant  White 
Plnme  presented  some  such  whimsical  incongruity 
as  we  see  in  the  gala  equipments  of  an  Indian 
chief,  on  a  treaty-making  embassj'  at  Washington, 
wlio  has  been  generously  decked  out  in  cocked  hat 
and  military  coat,  in  contrast  to  his  breech-clout 
and  leathern  leggings ;  being  grand  officer  at  top, 
and  ragged  Indian  at  bottom. 

White  Plume  was  so  taken  with  the  courtesy 
of  the  captain,  and  pleased  with  one  or  two  pres- 
ents received  from  him,  that  he  accompanietl  him 
*  day's  Journey  on  his  march,  and  passed  a  night 
in  his  camp,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream. 
The  method  of  encamping  generally  observed  by 
the  captain,  was  .as  follows :  The  twenty  (vagons 
were  disposed    in   a  square,  at  the  distance  of 
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thirty-three  feet  from  each  other.  In  every  inter- 
val there  was  a  mefts  st^itioned ;  and  each  mess 
had  its  fire,  where  the  men  cooked,  ate,  gossiped, 
and  slept  The  horses  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  with  a  guard  stationed  over  them 
at  night. 

The  horses  were  "  side-lined,"  as  it  is  termed  : 
that  is  to  say  the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same 
side  of  the  animal  were  tied  together,  so  as  to  be 
within  eighteen  inches  of  each  other.  A  horse 
thus  fettered  is  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed,  but 
soon  becomes  sufficientlv  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straint  to  move  about  slowly.  It  prevents  his 
wandering;  and  his  being  easily  carried  oflf  at 
night  by  lurking  In<lian8.  When  a  horse  that  is 
"  foot  jfree,"  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured,  the  latter 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  pivot,  round  which  the  other 
runs  and  curvets,  in  case  of  alarm. 

The  encampment  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
presented  a  striking  scene.  The  various  mess- 
fires  were  surrounded  by  picturesque  groups, 
standing,  sitting,  and  reclining ;  some  busied  in 
cooking,  others  in  cleaning  their  weapons  :  while 
the  frequent  laugh  told  that  the  rough  joke,  or 
merry  story  was  going  on.  In  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  before  the  principal  lodge,  sat  the  two 
chieflains,  Captain  Bonneville  and  Wliite  Plume, 
in  soldier-like  communion,  the  captain  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  on  social  terms, 
with  one  of  the  red  warriors  of  the  wilderness, 
the  unsophisticated  children  of  nature.  The 
latter  was  squatted  on  his  buffalo  robe,  his  strong 
features  and  red  skin  glaring  in  the  broad  light 
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of  a  blazing  fire,  while  he  recounted  astounding 
tales  of  Uie  bloody  exploiti  of  his  tribe  uud  him- 
sel^  in  their  wars  with  the  Pawnees  ;  for  there 
are  no  old  soldiers  more  given  to  long  campaign- 
ing stories,  than  Indian  "  braTes." 

The  feuds  of  White  Plume,  however,  had  not 
been  »Mnfined  to  the  red  men ;  he  Iiad  much  to 
Bay  of  brushes  with  bee  hunters,  a  class  of  offend- 
ers for  whom  lie  seemed  to  cherish  a  particular 
abhorrence.  As  the  speciea  of  hunting  prose- 
cuted by  these  worthies  ib  not  laid  down  in  any 
of  the  ancient  books  of  venerie,  and  is.  in.  feet, 
peculiar  to  our  western  frontier,  a  won!  or  two 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 

The  bee  hunter  is  generally  some  settler  on 
the  verge  of  the  prairie  ;  a  long,  lank  fellow,  of 
fever  and  agne  complexion,  acquired  from  living 
on  new  soil,  and  in  a.  hut  built  of  green  logs.  In 
the  autumn,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  these  iron- 
tier  settlers  form  parties  of  two  or  three,  and 
prepare  for  a  bee  himt.  Having  provided  them- 
selves with  a  wagon,  and  a  number  of  empty 
casks,  they  sally  o^,  armed  with  their  rifles,  mla 
the  wilderness,  directing  their  course  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  without  any  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  American  government,  which  strictly 
forbids  all  trespass  upon  the  lands  belonging  \a 
the  Indian  tribes. 

The  belts  of  woodland  that  traverse  the  lower 

prairies,  and  border  the  rivers,  are   peopled  by 

I  innumerable  swarms  of  wild  bees,  which  make 

I  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  and  fill  them  with 
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honey  tolled  from  the  rich  flowers  of  the  prairies. 
The  hees,  according  to  popular  assertion,  are 
migrating,  like  the  settlers,  to  the  west  An 
Indian  trader,  well  experienced  in  the  country, 
informs  us  that  within  ten  years  that  he  has 
passed  in  the  Far  West,  the  bee  has  advanced 
westward  above  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  said  on 
the  Missouri,  that  the  wild  turkey  and  the  wild 
bee  go  up  the  river  together ;  neither  are  found 
in  the  upper  regions.  It  is  but  recently  that  the 
wild  turkey  has  been  killed  on  the  Nebraska,  or 
Platte ;  and  his  travelling  competitor,  the  wild 
bee,  appeared  there  about  the  same  time. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may :  the  course  of  our  party 
of  bee  hunters,  is  to  make  a  wide  circuit  through 
the  woody  river  bottoms,  and  the  patches  of  forest 
on  the  prairies,  marking,  as  they  go  out,  every 
tree  in  which  they  have  detected  a  hive.  These 
marks  are  generally  respected  by  any  other  bee 
hunter  that  should  come  upon  their  track.  When 
they  have  marked  sufficient  to  fill  all  their  casks, 
they  turn  their  faces  homeward,  cut  down  the 
trees  as  they  proceed,  and  having  loaded  their 
wagon  with  honey  and  wax,  return  well  pleased 
to  the  settlements. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Indians  relish  wild 
honey  as  highly  as  do  the  white  men,  and  are  the 
more  delighted  with  this  natural  luxury  from  its 
having,  in  many  instances,  but  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  their  lands.  The  consequence  is, 
numberless  disputes  and  conflicts  between  them 
and  the  bee  hunters :  and  often  a  party  of  the 
latter,  returning,  laden  with  rich  spoil,  from  one 
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of  their  forays,  are  airt  to  be  waylaid  liy  the  na- 
tive lords  of  the  soil ;  their  honey  to  be  seized, 
their  harness  cat  to  pieces,  and  themselves  left  to 
find  their  way  home  the  best  way  they  can,  happy 
to  escape  with  no  greater  personal  harm  than  a 
sound  rib-roastiiig. 

Such  were  the  marauders  of  whose  offenses 
tlie  gallant  White  Flume  mode  the  most  hitter 
complaint.  They  were  chieHy  the  settlers  of  the 
western  part  of  Missouri,  who  are  the  most  fitmous 
bee  hunters  on  the  frontier,  and  whose  £iyorite 
houting  ground  lies  within  the  lands  of  the 
Kansas  tiibe.  According  to  the  account  of  White 
Plume,  howeyer,  matters  were  pretty  to-ly  bal- 
anced between  him  and  the  offenders  ;  he  having 
as  often  treated  them  to  a  taste  of  the  bitter,  as 
they  had  robbed  him  of  the  sweets. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  gallant  chief  to  say,  that 
he  gave  proofs  of  having  acquired  some  of  the 
lights  of  civilization  from  his  proximity  to  the 
whites,  as  was  evinced  in  his  knowledge  of  driving 
a  bargain.  He  required  bard  cash  in  return  for 
some  com  with  whieh  he  supplied  the  worthy  cap- 
lain,  and  left  the  latter  at  a  loss  which  most  to 
admire,  his  native  chivalry  as  a  brave,  or  hia 
acquired  adroitness  as  a  trader. 


jJ|KOM  tlie  middle  to  the  end  < 
J  Captain  Bonneyjlle  pursued  a 

t  imdulating  pl&ins,  dea 
titute  of  tree  or  Bhrnla,  rendered  miry  by  t 
BioDal  rain,  and  cut  up  by  deep  " 
where  they  had  lo  dig  roads  for  their  t 
down  the  soft  crumbling  banks,  and  to 
bridges  acro^  the  Etreams.  The  weather  hiidC^ 
attained  the  summer  heati  the  thermomete 
etanding  about  flfly-seven  degrees  in  the  maniin| 
early,  but  ri»ng  to  about  ninety  degrees  at  n 
The  incesBant  breezes,  however,  which  sweei 
these  vast  pliuns,   render    the    heats    ettdumld 

a  scanty,  and  they  bad  to  eke  out  tl 
scanty  iaie  with  wild  rooU  and  vegetables 
as  the  Indian  potato,  the  wild  onion,  and  t 
praiiie  tomato,  and  they  met  with  quantities 
"  red  root,"  from  which  the  hunters  make  a  v 
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palatable  beverage.  The  only  human  lieiiig  that 
crossed  their  path  was  a  Kansas  warrior,  return- 
ing from  Bome  solitary  expedition  of  bravado  or 
revenge,  bearing  a  Pawnee  scalp  as  a  trophy. 

The  couutry  gradually  rose  as  they  proceeded 
westward,  and  their  route  took  them  over  high 
ridges,  cominanding  wide  and  beautiiiil  prospects. 
The  vast  plain  was  studded  on  the  west  with  in- 
numerable hills  of  conical  shape,  such  as  are  seen 
north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  These  hills  have 
their  summits  apparently  cut  off  about  the  same 
elevation,  so  as  to  leave  flat  surfaces  at  top.  It 
ia  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  whole  country 
may  originally  have  been  of  the  altitude  of  these 
tabular  hills  ;  but  through  some  process  of  natm« 
may  have  sunk  t«  its  present  level ;  these  insu- 
lated eminences  being  protected  by  broad  founda- 
tions of  solid  rock. 

Captain  Bonneville  mentions  another  geological 
phenomenon  north  of  Red  lUver,  where  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  earth,  in  considerable  tracts  of  country, 
is  covered  with  broad  slabs  of  sandstone,  having 
the  form  and  position  of  grave-stoaes,  and  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  forced  up  by  some  sub- 
terranean agitation.  "  The  resemblance,"  says 
he,  "  which  these  very  remarkable  spots  have  in 
many  places  to  old  church-yards  is  carious  in  the 
extreme.  One  might  almost  fancy  himself  among 
the  tombs  of  the  pre-Adamites." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  they  arrived  on  the  mam 
stream  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River ;  twenty- 
five  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Great  Island. 
The  luw  banks  of  this  river  ^ve  it  an  appearance 
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of  great  width.  Captain  Bonneville  measured  it 
in  one  place,  and  found  it  twenty-two  hundred 
yards  from  bank  to  bank.  Its  depth  was  from 
three  to  six  feet,  the  bottom  full  of  quicksands. 
The  Nebraska  is  studded  with  islands  covered 
with  that  species  of  poplar  called  the  cotton-wood 
tree.  Keeping  up  along  the  course  of  this  river 
for  several  days,  they  were  obliged,  from  the 
scarcity  of  game,  to  put  themselves  upon  short 
allowance,  and,  occasionally,  to  kill  a  steer.  They 
bore  their  daily  labors  and  privations,  however, 
with  great  good  humor,  taking  their  tone,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their 
leader.  "  If  the  weather  was  inclement,"  says 
the  captain,  "  we  watched  the  clouds,  and  hoped 
for  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  merry  sun. 
K  food  was  scanty,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  soon  falling  in  with  herds  of  buffalo,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  but  slay  and  eat"  We 
doubt  whether  the  genial  captain  is  not  describing 
the  cheeriness  of  his  own  breast,  which  gave  a 
cheery  aspect  to  everything  around  him. 

There  certainly  were  evidences,  however,  that 
the  country  was  not  always  equally  destitute  of 
game.  At  one  place,  they  observed  a  field  dec- 
orated with  buffalo  skulls,  arranged  in  circles, 
curves,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  as  if  for 
some  mystic  rite  or  ceremony.  They  were  al- 
most innumerable,  and  seemed  to  have  been  a 
vast  hecatomb  offered  up  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  some  signal  success  in  the  chase. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  came  to  the  fork  of 
the  Nebraska,  where  it    divides  itself  into    two 
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equal  and  beanljful  slrearas.  One  of  tlieae 
branches  rl^s  in  the  west-HOUthwt'at,  near  die 
head  waiere  of  the  Arkausas.  Up  the  coui'He  of 
this  branch,  as  Captain  BnnueviUe  was  well 
aware,  lav  ihe  route  t«  the  CamaiK^he  and  Kio- 
way  IndiiDE,  and  to  the  nortliem  Mexican  acttle- 
ments ;  of  the  other  branch  he  knew  nothing. 
Itfi  sources  might  lie  among  wild  and  iuaccessiblu 
diiSs,  and  tumble  and  foam  dowti  nigged  ilt^flles 
and  over  craggy  precipices ;  hut  ita  direilioii  wea 
in  the  true  course,  and  up  this  stream  he  deter- 
nuned  to  prosecute  his  route  to  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains. Finding  it  impo^ble,  from  ciuicksuuds 
and  other  dangerous  impedimenta,  to  cross  the 
river  in  this  neighborhood,  he  kept  up  along  the 
south  fork  for  two  days,  merely  seeking  a  Eufe 
ibrdisg  place.  At  length  he  encamped,  caused 
the  bo^es  of  the  wagons  to  be  dislodged  from 
the  wheels,  covered  with  bufl'alo  hides,  and  lie- 
Bmtiared  with  a  compound  of  tallow  and  ushes  ; 
thus  forming  rude  boats.  Li  these,  tliey  ferried 
their  effects  across  the  stream,  which  was  six 
hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  swift  and  strong  cur- 
rent.  Three  men  were  in  each  boat,  to  manage 
it;  others  waded  across,  pusliing  the  barks  Iw- 
fore  them.  Thus  all  crossed  in  safety.  A  march 
of  nine  miles  took  them  over  high  rolling  prairies 
to  the  north  fork  ;  their  eyes  being  regaled  with 
Hie  welcome  sight  of  herds  of  buffalo  at  a  dis- 
tance, some  careening  the  plain,  others  grazing 
and  reposing  in  the  natural  meadows. 

Skirling  along  the  noith  fork  for  a  day  or  two, 
excessively  aunoyeil  by  musquitoes   and  biiftalo 
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gnats,  they  reached,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
a  small  but  beautifiil  grove,  from  which  issued 
the  confused  notes  of  singing  birds,  the  first  they 
had  heard  since  crossing  the  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri. After  so  many  days  of  weary  travelling, 
through  a  naked,  monotonous,  and  silent  country, 
it  was  delightful  once  more  to  hear  the  song  of 
the  bird,  and  to  behold  the  verdure  of  the  grove. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  a  sight  of  the 
glowing  rays,  mantling  the  tree-tops  and  rustling 
branches,  gladdened  every  heart  They  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  grove,  kindled  their  fires,  par- 
took merrily  of  their  rude  fare,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  the  sweetest  sleep  they  had  en- 
joyed since  their  outset  upon  the  prairies. 

The  country  now  became  rugged  and  broken. 
High  bluffs  advanced  upon  the  river,  and  forced 
the  travellers  occasionally  to  leave  its  banks  and 
wind  their  course  into  the  interior.  In  one  of 
the  wild  and  solitary  passes,  they  were  startled 
by  the  trail  of  four  or  five  pedestrians,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  spies  from  some  predatory 
camp  of  either  Arickara  or  Crow  Indians.  This 
obliged  them  to  redouble  their  vigilance  at  night, 
and  to  keep  especial  watch  upon  their  horses. 
In  these  rugged  and  elevated  regions  they  began 
to  see  the  black-tailed  deer,  a  species  larger  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  chiefly  found  in  rocky  and 
moimtainous  countries.  They  had  reached  also 
a  great  buffalo  range ;  Captain  Bonneville  as- 
cended a  high  bluff",  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  plains.  As  far  as  his 
eye  could  reach,  the  country  seemed  absolutely 
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blackened  by  innumerable  herds.  No  language, 
be  says,  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
vast  living  mass  thus  presented  to  his  eye.  He 
remarked  that  the  bulls  and  cowa  generally  con- 
gregated in  separate  herds. 

Opposite  to  the  camp  at  this  place  was  a  sin- 
gular phenomenoa,  which  Id  among  the  curiosities 
of  the  country.  It  is  called  the  Chimney.  The 
lower  part  is  a  conical  mound,  rising  out  of  llie 
naked  plain ;  from  the  summit  shoots  up  a  shaft 
or  column,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  height,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
height  of  the  whole,  according  to  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, is  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards.  It  is 
composed  of  indurated  clay,  with  alternate  layers 
of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  upwards  of  Iliirty  miles. 

On  the  21st,  they  encamped  amidst  high  and 
beetling  cliAs  of  indurated  clay  and  sandstone, 
bearing  the  semblance  of  towers,  castles,  churches, 
and  fortified  citjea.  At  a  diatsince,it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  persuade  one's  self  that  the  works  of 
art  were  not  mingled  with  these  fantastic  freaks 
of  nature.  They  have  received  the  name  of 
Scott's  Blnfis,  from  a  melancholy  circumstance. 
A  number  of  years  since,  a  party  were  descending 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  cunoes,  when  their 
frail  barks  were  overturned  and  all  their  powder 
spoiled.  Thar  rifles  hemg  thus  rendered  use- 
less, they  were  unable  to  procure  food  by  himtiug 
and  had  to  depend  upon  roots  and  wild  fruits  for 
subsistence.  Aiier  suflering  extremely  from  hun- 
ger, they  arrived  at  Laramie's  Fork,  a  small  trib- 
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utary  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Nebraska,  about 
sixty  miles  above  the  cliffs  just  mentioned.  Here 
one  of  the  party,  by  the  name  of  Scott,  was  taken 
ill ;  and  his  companions  came  to  a  halt,  until  he 
should  recover  health  and  strength  sufficient  to 
proceed.  While  they  were  searching  round  in 
quest  of  edible  roots,  they  discovered  a  fresh  trail 
of  white  men,  who  had  evidently  but  recently 
preceded  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  By  a 
forced  march  they  might  overtake  this  party,  and 
thus  be  able  to  reach  the  settlements  in  safety. 
Should  they  linger,  they  might  all  perish  of  &mine 
and  exhaustion.  Scott,  however,  was  incapable 
of  moving ;  they  were  too  feeble  to  aid  him  for- 
ward, and  dreaded  that  such  a  clog  would  pre- 
vent their  coming  up  with  the  advance  party. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate.  Accordingly,  under  pretense  of  seeking 
food,  and  such  simples  as  might  be  efficacious  in 
his  malady,  they  deserted  him  and  hastened  for- 
ward upon  the  trail.  They  succeeded  in  overtak- 
ing the  party  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but 
concealed  their  faithless  desertion  of  Scott ;  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  died  of  disease. 

On  the  ensuing  summer,  these  very  individuals 
visiting  these  parts  in  company  with  others,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  bleached  bones  and  grinning 
skull  of  a  human  skeleton,  which,  by  certain  signs 
they  recognized  for  the  remains  of  Scott  This 
was  sixty  long  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
liad  abandoned  him ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
wretched  man  had  crawled  that  immense  distance 
before  death  put  an  end  to  his  miseries.     The 
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wild  and  picturesiine  bluffs  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
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Amidst  this  wild  and  striking  scenery,  Captmn 
Bonneville,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  flocks  of  the 
ahsatita  or  bighorn,  an  animal  which  Irequents 
these  cliffs  in  great  numherH,  ITiey  aewird  with 
the  nature  of  auch  scenery,  and  add  mnrh  to  ita 
romantic  effect ;  bounding  like  goats  from  crag 
to  erag,  often  trooping  along  the  lofty  shelves  of 
the  mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  some  vonei'- 
able  pnrtriarch,  with  horns  twisted  lower  timn  his 
muzzle,  and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge  of 
a  predpice,  so  high  that  they  appear  scarce  bigger 
than  crows  ;  Indeed,  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  them 
to  se«k  the  most  rugged  and  Irightful  eitantions, 
doubtless  from  a  feeling  of  security. 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  monnlAiu 
sheep,  and  is  oAen  confounded  with  another  ani- 
mal, the  "  wooHy  sheep,"  found  more  to  tlie  north- 
ward, about  the  ceuntry  of  the  Flatbearls.  'Die 
latter  likewise  inhabits  cliffs  in  eumiDer,  htit  de- 
scends into  the  valleys  in  the  winter.  It  has  white 
wool,  like  a  sheep,  tuisgW  whh  a  thin  f^omth 
of  long  hair  ;  bat  it  has  short  legs,  a  deep  belly, 
and  a  beard  like  a  goat.  Its  horns  are  abnttt  Ihe 
inches  long.  sti^itJy  curred  bockwanU,  Mivrk  kt 
jet,  and  beautifitlly  polished.  Ita  hiiAt  ta^  r4 
the  same  color.  Thi*  animal  n  by  no  immm  w/ 
active  as  the  tnghorn  ;  it  doe*  not  bnoHl  nwfi, 
but  aXa  a  good  deal  npM  ita  bvadMa.  It  ■■  ac4 
to  plentiful  either ;  nniy  nan  Aam  tmrt  or  lAm> 
1  time.  It#  wool  akn«  |pvn«  •  f- 
semhlance  to  the  ^xep ;  it  m  mmt  frnffsYj  t4 
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the  goat  genus.  The  flesh  is  said  to  have  a 
musty  flavor ;  some  have  thought  the  fleece  might 
be  valuable,  as  it  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  goat  of  Cashmere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  ahsahta,  argali,  or  bighorn,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  short  hair  like  a  deer,  and  resembles  it 
in  shape,  but  has  the  head  and  horns  of  a  sheep, 
and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  a  delicious  mutton. 
The  Indians  consider  it  more  sweet  and  delicate 
than  any  other  kind  of  venison.  It  abounds  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  quite  down  to  California ;  gener- 
ally in  the  highest  regions  capable  of  vegetation  ; 
sometimes  it  ventures  into  the  valleys,  but  on  the 
least  alarm,  regains  its  favorite  clifls  and  preci- 
pices, where  it  is  perilous,  if  not  impossible  for 
the  hunter  to  follow.^ 

1  Dimensions  of  a  male  of  this  species,  from  the  nose  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  five  feet ;  length  of  the  tail,  four  inches ;  girth 
of  the  body,  four  feet;  height,  three  feet  eight  inches;  the 
horn,  three  feet  six  inches  long ;  one  foot  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  base. 
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Aa  aliinn.  ^Ckut  Indians  —  thrir  appearance  —  mode  of 
approach  —  their  vengofiii  ermnil  —  Iheir  mriosily.  —  Hw- 
tillly  belween  the  Crows  and  Blarkfeel,  —  Loviug  conduct 
of  Ibc  CTowa. — Laramie's  Fork.  —  First  Navigation  of  the 
Nebraska — Great  elevation  of  the  conntnf.  —  Harilj  of  the 
atmosphere  —  Us  eSecl  on  the  irood-work  of  wagons. 
—  Black  Hills  —  their  wild  and  broken  wenerj- —  Indian 
doRB.  —  Crow  trophies.  —  Sterile  and  dreary  conntiy. — 
Banks  of  (ho  Sweet  Water.  — Buffalo  hunting. —  Adven- 
ture of  Tom  Cain,  the  Iriah  cook. 

[KPraUEN  on   tbe  marcb,  Caplain    Bonneville 

QAlH  tliG  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  countiy, 
aa  well  as  to  look  out  for  game.  Oti  the  24th 
of  May,  as  the  caravan  whs  slowly  journeying 
up  the  banks  of  tlie  Nebmskii,  tbe  buuters  came 
galloping  back,  tvaving  their  cape,  and  giving  the 
alarDi  cry,  Imlians !  Indians ! 

The  captain  imtnedialely  ordered  a  halt :  the 
hunters  now  came  up  and  aimounced  that  n  large 
war-parly  of  Crow  Indians  were  just  above,  on 
the  liver.  The  captain  knew  the  character  of 
these  savages ;  tine  of  the  most  roving,  warlike, 
crafty,  and  predatory  tnbea  of  the  mountains ; 
horse-stealera  of  ihe  first  order,  and  essily  pi'o- 
voked  to  acts  of  sanguinary  violence.  Orders 
o  accordingly  given  to  prepare  lor  action,  and 
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every  one  promptly  took  the  post  tlmt  lia 
weigned  him,  in  the  geneml  order  of  the  inareh, 
in  nil  caaes  of  warlike  emergency. 

Everything  being  put  in  battle  array,  the  cap- 
tnin  took  the  lead  of  hie  little  band,  and 
on  ttlowly  and   warily.      lu  a.  little   while   he 
held  the    Crow  warriors  emerging  fi-ora    anu 
the  blulTs.     There   were  about    Bixty  of  them 
fine  martial-looking  fellows,  paint«d  and  arrayed 
for  war.  and  mounted  on  horses  decked  out  with 
all  kinds  of  wild  trappings.     They  came  pran< 
tng  along  lu  gallant  style,  with  many  wild 
dexterous  evolutions,  for  none   can  surpa.«8   I 
ID    horseman  ship ;  and    their   bright  colors, 
flaunling  and    fantastic   embellLiiuuents,    gla 
and  sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine,  gave  tl 
really  a  striking  appearance. 

Tlicir  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquaii 
with  [be  tactics  and  ceremonies  of  this  rude 
airy  of  the  wilderness,  had  an  air  of  direct 
tility.     They  came  galloping  forwai'd  in  a 
as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  charge,  hut,  vt 
close  at  hand,  opened  to  the  right  and  leil, 
wheeled    in    wide    circles  round    the    travelh 
whooping  and  yelling  like  maniacs. 

This  done,  their  mock  fury  sank  into 
and  the  chief,  approaching  the  captain,  who 
remained  warily  drawn  up,  though  informed 
the  pacific  nature  of  the  manrotivre,  extended 
him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of 
was  smoked,  and  now  all  was  good  fellowship, 

The  Crows  were  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  CI 
ennes,  who  had  attacked  their  village  in  the 
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and  killed  one  of  their  people.  They  had  already 
been  five  and  twenty  days  on  the  track  of  the 
marauders,  and  were  determined  not  to  return 
home  until  they  Imd  sated  their  revenge. 

A  few  days  previouBly,  some  of  their  aeoats, 
who  were  ranging  the  country  al  a  dialanca  fi'om 
the  main  hody,  had  discovered  the  party  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville.  They  bad  dogged  it  for  a  lime 
in  secret,  astonished  at  the  long  irain  of  wagons 
and  osen,  and  especially  struck  with  the  sight  of 
a  cow  mid  calf,  quietly  fallowing  the  caravan ; 
supposing  them  to  be  some  kind  of  tame  buffalo. 
Haying  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  carried  buck 
to  their  chief  intelligence  of  all  that  they  hod 
seen.  He  had,  in  consequence,  diverged  from 
his  pursuit  of  vengeance  to  behold  the  wonders 
described  to  liim.  "  Now  that  we  have  met  you," 
said  be  to  Captain  Bonneville,  "  ond  have  seen 
these  marvela  with  our  own  eyes,  our  hearts  are 
glad. "  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the  curios- 
iiy  evinced  by  these  people  aa  to  the  objects  be- 
fore them.  Wagons  had  never  been  seen  by  them 
before,  and  they  examined  them  with  the  greatest 
minuteness  ;  but  the  calf  was  the  peculiar  object 
of  iheir  admiration.  They  watched  it  with  in- 
tense interest  as  it  licked  the  hands  accustomed 
to  feed  it,  and  were  struck  with  the  mild  expres- 
sion of  its  counteuauce  and  its  perfect  docility. 

After  much  sage  consultation,  they  at  length 
determined  that  it  must  be  the  *'  great  medicine  " 
of  the  white  party ;  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Indians  to  anything  of  supernatural  and  mystfr- 
9  power,  that  ia  guarded  as  a  talisman.     They 
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were  compliiCely  thrown  ottt  m  tfaar  oonjectare, 
however,  by  an  offer  of  the  while  men  to  ex- 
change liie  cnlf  fat  n  liorse;  their  estimniion  of 
the  great  medicine  sank  in  an  inatant,  and  they 
declined  the  bRrgaJn. 

At  the  re4|uet»t  uf  the  Crow  cbieflajn  (he  tw9ifl 
pHi'ties  encamped  together,  nnd  passed  the  reaidue^ 
of  the  day  in  compiiny.     The  captain  wa 
pleased  with  every  opportuoiiy  to  gain  n  knowl-  j 
edge  of  tlie  ''  untKiphisticated  sons  of  nature,"  wba 
Imd  so  long  been  objectH  of  his  poetic   specnlit- 
lions ;  and  indeed  this  wild,  hor»e-sleiiling  tribe 
is  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the    niounliiiiiBrl 
The  chief,  of  course,  htul  his  scalps  to  show  an^^ 
his    battles  to    recount.     Tlui    Blackfoot  is    tha 
hereditary  enemy  of  the    Crow,  towurds    whom 
hostility  is  like  a  cherbhed  principle  of  religion ; 
for  every  tribe,  besides  its  cAsual  antngonbts,  bfts 
some  enduring  foe  with  whom  there  can  be  no  J 
permanent  reuoDciliation.    The  Crows  and  B!ack-f 
feet,  upon  the  whole,  are  enemies  worthy  of  each  | 
other,  being  rogues  and  ruffimis  of  the  first  water,', 
As  their    predatory  excursions  extend  ovi 
same  regions,  they  oAon  come  in  contact    with ' 
each  other,  and    these  casual  conflicts    serve  ti 
keep  their  wits  awake  and  their  passions  alive 

Tiie  present  party  of  Crows,  however,  eviooed 
nothing  of  the  invidious  character  tor  which  they 
are  renowned.  During  the  day  and  night  that' 
they  were  encamped  in  company  with  the  travel- 
lers, their  conduct  was  friendly  in  the  extreme.  ■ 
They  were,  in  fact,  quite  irksome  in  their  atten- 
tions, and  !vid  a  caressing  manner  at  times  quite 
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imporlunale.  It  was  not  until  nfter  aeparntion 
on  the  following  morning,  tliHt-llie  cnpluin  and 
his  men  ascertained  the  secret  of  all  tliis  loviug- 
kindnesa.  In  the  course  of  their  fratemnt  ca- 
resses, the  Crowa  had  contrived  to  empty  the 
pockets  of  their  white  brothers ;  to  abstract  the 
verj  bnttons  from  their  coats,  and,  above  all,  to 
make  li-ee  with  their  hunting  knives. 

By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  taken  at  this 
last  encampment.  Captain  Bonneville  nBcerlained 
his  latitude  to  be  41°  47'  north.  The  thermom- 
eter, at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stood  at  fifty- 
niue  deg;rees ;  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  ninety-two 
degrees ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  sev- 
enty degrees. 

The  Black  Hills,  or  Monnlains,  noiv  began  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance,  printing  the  horizon  with 
their  rugged  and  broken  outlines ;  and  threaten- 
ing to  oppose  a  difficult  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  travellers. 

On  the  26lh  of  May,  the  travellers  encamped 
at  Laramie's  Fork,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
rising  in  the  west-southwest,  maintaining  an 
average  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  winding 
through  broad  meadows  abounding  in  cnrranLt 
and  gooseberries,  and  adorned  with  groves  and 
clumps  of  trees. 

By  an  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  with 
a  DoUand  reflecting  telescope,  Captain  Bonueville 
ascertained  the  longitude  to  be  102"  57'  west  of 
Greenwich. 

We  will  here  step  ahead  of  our  narrative  to 
observe,  that  about  three  years  after  the  time  of 
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which  we  are  Irenling,  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  fof  - 
tnerl^  of  tlio  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
deaceiided  the  Platte  from  this  fork,  in  skin  ca- 
noes, thuH  proTiiig,  wliat  hod  always  been  dis- 
credited, that  the  rii'er  was  navigable.  About 
the  same  time,  he  built  a  fort  or  trading  post  at 
Laramie's  Fork,  which  he  named  Fort  William, 
after  hia  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  William  Sub- 
lette. Since  that  time,  the  Flntte  has  become  a 
higliway  for  the  fur  traders. 

For  some  days  past,  Cnjitain  Bonneville  bad 
been  made  seunible  of  the  great  elevation  of 
country  into  whicli  be  whs  gmdiially  asceading, 
by  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  bis  wagons.  The  wood- 
work sbrunk;  the  paint  boxes  of  the  wheels 
were  continually  working  out,  and  it  was  neces- 
Bary  to  support  the  spokes  by  stout  props  to  pre- 
Tenl  tbeir  felling  asunder.  The  travellera  were 
now  entering  one  of  those  great  sleppes  of  tlie 
Far  West,  where  the  prevnleui  aridity  of  the  at- 
mosphere renders  the  country  unfit  for  cullivBr 
tion.  In  these  regions  there  is  a  tresh  swe«t 
growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  scanty 
and  short,  and  parches  up  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  so  that  there  is  none  for  the  hunters  to 
set  fire  to  in  the  auiumn.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
Bervation,  that  "  above  the  Ibrks  of  the  Platte 
the  grass  does  not  bum."  All  attempts  at  agri- 
culture and  gardening  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  William,  have  been  attended  with  very  little 
Buccess.  The  grain  and  vegclables  raised  t 
have  been  scanty  in  quantity  and  {>oor  in 
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The  great  elBvalion  of  these  piaiaa,  and  the  dry- 
neaa  of  the  atmosphere,  will  lend  lo  relnin  these 
irameuse  regions  in  a  state  of  pristine  wildnesa. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more,  the  trav- 
ellers entered  tliut  wild  and  brokeu  tract  of  the 
Crow  country  called  the  Black  Hills,  and  here 
their  journey  became  toilsome  in  the  extreme. 
Hugged  steeps  and  deep  ravines  incessantly  ob- 
gtracted  their  progre^,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  iu  the  painful  toil  of  digging 
through  banks,  filling  up  ravines,  forcing  the 
wagons  up  the  most  forbidding  ascents,  or  swing- 
ing thera  with  ropes  down  the  face  of  dangerous 
precipiees.  The  shoes  of  their  horses  were  worn 
out,  and  their  feet  injured  by  tlie  rugged  and 
stony  roads.  The  travellei-s  were  annoyed  also 
by  frequent  but  brief  storms,  which  would  come 
hurrying  over  the  hills,  or  through  the  mountain 
defiles,  rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  pass  ofi^,  leaving  everything  calm  and  serene 

For  several  nights  the  camp  had  been  infested 
by  vagabond  Indian  dogs,  prowling  about  in  quest 
of  food.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pointer ;  with  ears  short  and  erect,  and  a  long 
bushy  (ail — altogether,  they  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  wolf.  These  skulking  visitors 
would  keep  about  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  until 
daylight ;  when,  on  the  first  stir  of  life  among 
the  sleepers,  they  would  scamper  off  until  they 
reached  some  rising  ground,  where  they  would 
take  their  seats,  and  keep  a  sharp  i 
watch  upon  6vety  movement.     The  i 
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travellers  were  Toirlj  on  the  march.  Hmd  the  camp 
was  nbatidoued,  these  starveling  liiuigere-on  would 
haslen  Vt  the  dewrted  iires  to  seize  upon  the 
half-picked  bones,  the  otfnis  aud  garbage  that  ley 
about ;  and,  hiiving  made  a  hoaty  meal,  with 
uiaiiy  a  snap  and  suarl  and  growl,  would  follow 
kisnrely  od  the  trail  of  the  caravan.  Many  at- 
lerapts  were  made  to  coas  or  catch  them,  but  in 
THJu.  Their  quick  and  suspicious  eyes  caught 
the  slightest  i«inis[er  movement,  and  they  turned 
and  scampered  off.  At  length  one  was  takeo. 
He  was  terribly  alarmed,  and  crouched  and  trem- 
bled as  if  expecting  instant  death.  Soothed, 
however,  by  caresses,  he  b^an  after  a  time 
to  gather  confidence  and  wag  his  tail,  and 
length  was  brought  to  follow  close  at  tlie  heebrj 
of  his  captors,  still,  however,  darting  around  faiV' 
live  aud  suspicious  glauces,  and  evincing  a  djspo- 
sitiou  to  scamper  oS  upon  the  least  atann. 

On  the  first  of  July  the  band  of  Crow  war- 
riors again  crossed  their  path.  They 
vaunting  and  vainglorious  style  i  displaying  five 
Cheyenne  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  vengeance. 
They  were  now  bound  homewards,  to  appense 
the  manes  of  their  comrade  by  these  proofs  that 
his  death  had  been  revenged,  and  intended  to 
have  scalp-dances  and  other  triumphant  rejoiof, 
ings.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men,  howcTeiv 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  renew  their  ooi 
fidtng  intimacy  with  lliese  crafty  savages,  andi| 
above  all.  took  care  to  avoid  their  pilfering 
resses.  They  rcmarlied  one  precaution  of  tha 
Crows  with  respect  to  their  horses ;    to  protect 
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iheir  hoofs  from  ilie  slmrp  and  jagged  rocks 
Hmong  which  they  \mA  lii  paM,  they  liad  covered 
them  with  shoes  or  buffiilo  hide. 

The  roule  of  the  travellers  lay  generally  along 
the  course  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte,  hut  ocea- 
sioually,  where  steep  promo (iloriea  advanced  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  they  were  ohliged  lo 
make  inlmid  circuiia.  One  of  these  took  them 
tiiroagh  a  bold  and  stem  country,  bordered  by  a 
i-ange  of  low  monntains,  running  east  and  west. 
Everything  around  bore  traces  of  some  fearful 
couvulsion  of  nature  in  times  long  paaL  Uilh- 
erto  the  various  strata  of  rock  had  exhibited 
a  gentle  elevation  towards  the  southwest,  but 
here  everything  ap|)eared  to  have  been  sobvevted, 
and  thrown  out  oi'  place.  In  many  places  there 
were  heavy  beds  of  while  satidatone  resting  upon 
red.  Immense  strata  of  rocks  jutted  up  iuio 
crags  and  cliffs  ;  and  sometimes  formed  perpen- 
dicular walls  and  overhanging  precipices.  An 
air  of  sterility  prevailed  over  these  savage  wastes. 
The  valleys  were  destitute  of  herlrage,  and 
scantily  clothed  with  a  stunted  species  of  worm- 
wood, generally  known  among  traders  and  trap- 
pers by  the  name  of  sage.  From  an  elevated 
poiut  of  their  march  through  this  regiou,  the 
iraveliers  caught  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Powder 
River  Mountains  awHy  to  the  north,  stretching 
along  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  seem- 
iug,  from  the  snow  with  which  they  were  man- 
tled, to  be  a  chain  of  small  white  clouds,  conoect- 
iug  sky  and  earth. 

Though  the    ihcrmomeler    at    midday  ranged 
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from  eighty  to  ninety,  nad  even  sometimes  i 
to  iiiuety-ihree    degrees,  yet  occasioDal  epots  of 
SDOW  were  to    be  seen  on  the  tops  of   the  low 
mounwina,    nmong    which    the    travellers    " 
journeying;  proofs  of  the  great  elevaiion  of 
whole  region. 

The  Nebrsskd,  in  its  passage  through 
BUck  Hills,  is  confined  to  &  much  narn 
channel  than  that  through  which  it  flows  iti 
plains  below  ;  but  it  is  deeper  and  clearer,  and 
rushes  with  a  stronger  current.  The  scenery, 
also,  is  more  varied  end  beautiful.  Sometimes 
it  glides  rapidly  but  smoothly  through  a  pictur- 
esque valley,  between  wooded  banks;  then,  forc- 
ing its  way  into  the  bosom  of  rugged  mountains, 
it  rushes  impetuously  through  narrow  defiles, 
roaring  and  Ibaming  down  rocks  and  rapids,  until 
it  is  again  soothed  to  rest  in  some  peaceful 
ley. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Captain  Boimeville 
doned  the  main  stream  of  the  Nebraska, 
was   continually  shouldered  by  rugged    promon- 
tories, and  making  a  bend  to  tlie  southwest,  for  a 
couple  of  days,  part  of  the  time  over  plains  of 
loose  sand,  encamped  on  the  14th,  on  the  bi 
of  the    Sweet  Water,  a    stream    about    twt 
yards  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  fl< 
ing  between  low  banks  over  a  sandy  soil, 
forming  one  of  the  forks  or  upper  brandies 
the  Nebraska.     Up  this  stream  they  now  shaped 
their  course  for  several  successive  days,  tendi 
generally,  to  the  west.     The  soil  was  ligh 
sandy ;     the    cotmtry    much    diversified. 
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quenlly  ibe  plains  were  studded  with  isolsted 
blocks  of  rock,  someiimes  in  ihe  shape  of  a 
half  globe,  and  froin  three  to  fiiur  buiidretl  feet 
high.  These  singular  masses  h»d  occosioDally  a 
Tery  imposing,  and  even  Bublime  appeiirance,  ris- 
ing from  the  midst  of  a  savage  and  lonely  land- 
scape. 

As  the  travellers  continued  to  advance,  they 
became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  elevation 
of  the  country.  The  hilla  around  were  more 
generally  capped  with  snow.  The  men  cota- 
plained  of  cramps  and  colics,  aore  lips  and  mouths, 
and  violent  headaches.  The  wood-work  of  the 
wagons  also  shrank  so  much,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  wheels  were  kept  from  falling  to 
pieces.  The  country  bordering  upon  the  river 
was  frequently  gashed  with  deep  ravines,  or 
traversed  by  high  bluffs,  to  avoid  which,  the 
travellers  were  obliged  to  make  wide  circuits 
through  the  plains.  In  the  course  of  these,  they 
came  npon  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  which  kept 
scouring  off  in  the  van,  like  a  retreating  army. 

Among  the  motley  retainers  of  the  camp  was 
Tom  Cain,  a  raw  Irishman,  who  officiated  as 
cook,  whose  various  blunders  and  expedients  in 
his  novel  situation,  and  in  the  wild  scenes  and 
wild  kind  of  life  into  which  he  had  suddenly 
been  thrown,  had  made  him  a  kind  of  butt  or 
droll  of  the  camp.  Tom,  however,  began  to  dis- 
cover an  ambition  superior  to  his  station ;  and 
the  conversation  of  the  hunters,  and  their  stories 
of  tbeir  exploits,  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
elevate    himself   to    the    dignity  of   their    order. 
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The  buffalo  in  such  immense  droyes  presented  a 
tempting  opportunity  for  making  his  first  essaj. 
He  rode,  in  the  line  of  march,  all  prepared  for 
action :  his  powder-flask  and  shot-pouch  know- 
ingly slung  at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  to  be  at 
hand ;  his  rifle  balanced  on  his  shoulder.  While 
in  this  plight,  a  troop  of  buffalo  came  trotting  by 
in  great  alarm.  In  an  instant,  Tom  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  gave  chase  on  foot.  Finding  they 
were  leaving  him  behind,  he  levelled  his  rifle  and 
pulled  trigger.  His  shot  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  buffalo,  and 
to  frighten  his  own  horse,  who  took  to  his  heels, 
and  scampered  off  with  all  the  ammunition. 
Tom  scampered  after  him,  hallooing  with  might 
and  main,  and  the  wild  horse  and  wild  Irishman 
soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines  of  the  prairie. 
Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  and  had  seen  the  transaction  at  a  distance, 
detached  a  party  in  pursuit  of  Tom.  Afler  a 
long  interval  they  returned,  leading  the  frightened 
horse;  but  though  they  had  scoured  the  country, 
and  looked  out  and  shouted  from  every  height, 
they  had  seen  nothing  of  his  rider. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  knew  Tom's  utter 
awkwardness  and  inexperience,  and  the  dangers 
of  a  bewildered  Irishman  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie, 
he  halted  and  encamped  at  an  early  hour,  that 
there  might  be  a  regular  hunt  for  him  in  the 
morning. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  following  day  scouts  were 
sent  off  in  every  direction,  while  the  main  body, 
after   breakfast,  proceeded  slowly  on  its  course. 
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It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that 
the  hunters  returned,  with  honest  Tom  mounted 
behind  one  of  them.  They  had  found  him  in  a 
complete  state  of  perplexity  and  amazement.  His 
appearance  caused-  shouts  of  merriment  in  the 
camp,  —  but  Tom  for  once  could  not  join  in  the 
mirtii  raised  at  his  expense :  he  was  completely 
chapfellen,  and  apparently  cured  of  the  hunting 
mania  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  V, 

Mitcnidcrnl  ttttimy.  —  Wind  Biver  He 
(if  waMn.  —  A  •tnjr  horsF.  —  An  Indian  trail. - 
•uvainii.  ~  Tlif  Gnal  Gmn  River  ' 
AlMUiilof(imp]«r».  — Fontenelle,  hi»infomialTon  — 
Initi  of  llilnl.  —  BncainpmeDI  dd  the  Seeds-ke- 
Slnleity  of  riml  (raders.  —  FoitiflcmlJon  of  (he  ci 
Till'  llUrkfml.  —  Buidilli  of  Ih*  moDDlaiu.  —  tbtar  d 


ns  on  die  20th  of  Jaly  that  Capts 
iiiu'viilc  Hrgt  came  in  sight  of 
tiiii  111'  tiU  liopcs  and  sutidpations,  (J 
kui'kv  AlouiituiuB.     Hi.-  had  Ijm^  nuikiug  a  b 
til  tho  Miiith.  to  avoid  some  obstocleB  along  t 
river.  And  had  aitjuued  a  high,  rocky  ridge,  « ' 
a  magiiiflcnut  pros|>ect  burst  upon  his  sighb 
the  wi'st,  rosp  the  Wind  Biver  Mounlaing,  \ 
their  bleadie^l  tuiil  Niowy  Eumnuts  towering  into 
tho  clouds,    lliese  stretched  Tar  to  the  north-north- 
west, until  thoy  melted  away  into  what  appeared 
10  he  fikint  clouds,  but  which  the  ex|ierieDoed  e^ 
of  the  veteran  liunt<?rs  of  the  party  recognized  i 
the  rugged  mouulains  of  the  Yellowstoae ; 
feet  of  which,  extended  the  wild  Crow  connta; 
a  perilous,  ttioiigb  profitable  region  for  the  trappc 
To  the  souihwest,  the  eye  ranged  over  an  i 
mense  extent  of  wilderness,  witli  what  app« 
to  be  a  snowy  vapor  resting    upon  its  horizc 
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Tliis,  however,  was  pointed  out  os  another  branch 
of  the  Great  Chippewyan,  or  Rocky  chain ;  being 
the  Eutaw  Muuntains,  at  whose  basis,  the  wander' 
iiig  tribe  of  hunters  of  the  eame  name  pitch  their 
tents. 

We  can  imagine  the  enthusiaam  of  the  worthy 
captain,  when  lie  beheld  the  vast  and  mountainous 
scene  of  his  adventurouH  enterprise  thus  suddenly 
unveiled  before  him.  We  can  imagine  with  what 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  he  mast  have  eon- 
templated  the  Wind  River  Sierra,  or  bed  of  moun- 
tains ;  that  great  fountiun-head,  from  whose  spring, 
and  lakes,  and  melted  snows,  some  of  those  mighty 
rivers  take  their  rise,  which  wander  over  hundreda 
of  nules  of  varied  country  and  clime,  and  find 
their  way  (o  the  opposite  vraves  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are,  in  fact,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  Rocky  chain ; 
and  would  appear  to  be  among  the  loftiest.  They 
form,  as  it  were,  a  great  bed  of  mountains,  about 
ei^ty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  breadth  ;  with  rugged  peaks,  covered  with  eter- 
nal snows,  and  deep,  narrow  valleys,  flil]  of  springs, 
and  brooks,  and  roek-boiiRd  lakes.  From  thia 
great  treaaary  of  walers,  issue  forth  limpid  streams, 
which,  augmenting  as  they  descend,  become  main 
tributaries,  of  the  Missouri  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Columbia  on  the  other ;  and  ^ve  rise  to  the 
Seeda-ke-dee  A^e,  or  Greea  River,  the  great  Col- 
orado of  the  West,  that  empties  its  current  into 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are  notorious  in 
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i:zi.«ff!^'  kzii  r:KC*£?^'  s:c^ :  iMr  ragged  defiloi 

uii  iir  r.*;;p.  irk:^  i^k^ic  iLezr  nea^boriioody 
iixvux  ':»:r<L  I'u^^iif-ii^jicies  iar  the  predatoiy 
Xl.l^Sr^  :•:'  iirr  a.iczLiicsf..  Ai>d  scenes  of  itmgii 
tci.riiLLi'rir  Ti-»1  Cr:wf  izii  Rlacakfeei.  It  ms  to 
1^  vr>:  ,c  URf<^  lajgiiiifcTt'S-  izi  ibe  vaJkr  of  the 
S»=r*i?HLT^>^  Arie.  <c  Grt^a  Birier.  that  Ciqitam 
B.cjjcT-Z.r  ii.:o:j3t4i  xo  3ukr  a  hak.  fiir  tlie  pur- 
i».i?*r  . :  ^Ivi:.;  :v:»jis^  :o  }u>  pec*p2e  and  his  hanea, 
kfiTT  tl-rir  w-rtkTT  >>:ir^>r Tiii^  =  and  of  ocdleedng 
iz-f.-rz-ATi.c  Jh^  :^  Li^  fsnait  «:*iir§e.  This  Green 
RIvrr  VaU-tt.  &zrti  :is  imiDniiate  Deigfaboihood,  as 
wr  liiYr  jLrv^iy  olij^^rvc^  iormed  the  main  pcmit 
o:  rxriiir^TouN.  fjr  ihr  prKwii  jear,  of  the  rival 
fiir  OL'iLii^rs.  iki.-ii  ihf  moik-y  populaoe,  dTiMied 
and  ssfcT^^,  o>LkL.:.riL^cd  viih  them.  Sevenl  days 
ot  rui^,^i  iravcl.  bv-wrver.  vet  ivmained  for  the 
capiaiii  and  lii<  mrn.  CK-iox^  they  shoold  encan^ 
iii  this  ur>irtTl  resiiiiir-place. 

Ou  ihtr  21>i  oi  July,  as  they  were  pursuing 
their  Lvurse  ihr\»ui:h  one  ot  the  meadows  of  the 
Sweet  Wa:c-r.  iliey  bt-Lt- Id  a  horse  grazing  at  a 
little  disiaiice.  lie  showed  uo  alarm  at  their  ap- 
proach. V>iit  sudervd  himself  quietly  to  be  taken, 
evincing  a  pe riV^'t  state  of  tamene^is.  The  scouts 
of  the  party  were  instantly  on  the  lookout  for 
the  owners  of  this  animal;  lest  some  dangerous 
band  of  savages  might  be  lurking  in  the  vicuiity. 
After  a  narrow  search,  thev  discovered  the  trail 
of  an  Indian  ])arty,  which  had  e>'identl7  passed 
through  that  neighborhood  but  recently.  The 
horse  was  accordingly  taken  possession  o^  as 
an  estray  ;  but  a  more  >igilant  watch  than  usual 
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was  kept  round  the  camp  nt.  nights,  leat  liia  former 
owners  should  be  upon  the  prowl. 

The  travellers  had  now  attained  bo  high  an 
elevation,  thnt  on  the  33d  of  Jnlj,  at  daybreak, 
there  was  considerable  ice  iu  the  water-buckets, 
and  the  thermometer  stood  at  twentj-two  degrees. 
The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  continued  to  aifect 
the  wood-work  of  the  wagons,  aud  Lite  wheels 
were  incessantly  fiiUing  to  pieces.  A  remedy  was 
at  length  devised.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  was 
taken  off;  a  band  of  wood  was  nailed  round  the 
exterior  of  the  felloes,  the  tire  was  then  made  red 
hot,  repbiced  round  the  wheel,  and  suddenly  cooled 
with  water.  By  this  means,  the  whole  was  bound 
together  with  great  compactness. 

The  eitreme  elevation  of  these  great  steppes, 
which  range  along  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, lake  away  from  the  seeming  height  of  their 
peaks,  whicli  yield  to  few  in  the  known  woi'ld  in 
point  of  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  34th,  the  travellers  took  final  leave  of 
the  Sweet  Water,  and  keeping  westwai'dly,  over 
a  low  and  very  rocky  ridge,  one  of  the  most 
southern  spurs  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
they  encamped,  after  a  march  of  seven  hours  aud 
a  half,  on  the  banks  of  a  siiialt  clear  stream,  run- 
ning to  the  south,  in  whieh  they  caught  a  number 
of  flue  tront. 

The  sight  of  these  fish  was  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure, as  a  sign  that  they  had  reached  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific ;  for  it  is  only  on  the 
western  streams  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  that 
trout   are   to  be  taken.     The  stream  on   whiuh 
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they  had  thus  encamped,  proved,  in  effect,  to  be 
tributary  to  the  Seeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or  Green 
River,  into  which  it  flowed,  at  some  distance  to 
the  south. 

Captain  BonneviUe  now  considered  himself  as 
having  &irly  passed  the  crest  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains ;  and  felt  some  degree  of  exultation  in 
being  the  first  individual  that  had  crossed,  north 
of  the  settled  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific, 
with  wagons.  Mr.  William  Sublette,  the  enter- 
prising leader  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany had,  two  or  three  years  previously,  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Wind  River,  which  lies  on  the 
northeast  of  the  mountains ;  but  had  proceeded 
with  them  no  further. 

A  vast  valley  now  spread  itself  before  the 
travellers,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  and  to  the  west,  by  a  long  range 
of  high  hills.  This,  Captain  Bonneville  was 
assured  by  a  veteran  hunter  in  his  company,  was 
the  great  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee;  and  the 
same  informant  would  fain  have  persuaded  him, 
that  a  small  stream,  three  feet  deep,  which  he 
came  to  on  the  25th,  was  that  river.  The  captain 
was  convinced,  however,  that  the  stream  was  too 
insignificant  to  drain  so  wide  a  valley  and  the 
adjacent  mountains :  he  encamped,  therefore,  at 
an  early  hour,  on  its  borders,  that  he  might  take 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  reach  the  main 
river ;  which  he  presumed  to  flow  between  him 
and  the  distant  range  of  western  hills. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  he  commenced  his  march 
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at  an  early  hoar,  making  directly  serosa  the  val- 
ley, towards  iJie  hills  in  the  west ;  proceeding  at 
as  brisk  a  rate  as  the  jaded  condition  of  his  horsea 
would  permiL  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  great  cloud  of  dust  was  descried  in 
the  rear,  advancing  directly  on  the  trail  of  the 
party.  The  alarm  was  given ;  they  all  came  to  a 
halt,  and  held  a  council  of  war.  Some  conjec- 
tured that  the  band  of  Indians,  whose  trail  they 
had  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stray 
horse,  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  them,  in  some 
secret  Wetness  of  the  mountains ;  and  were  about 
to  attack  them  on  the  open  plain,  where  they 
would  have  no  shelter.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  defense ;  and  a  scouting  party 
sent  oiT  to  reconnoitre.  They  soon  came  gallop- 
ing back,  making  signals  that  all  was  well.  The 
cloud  of  dust  was  made  by  a  band  of  flfly  or  sixty 
mounted  trappers,  belonging  to  the  American  Fur 
Company,  who  soon  came  up,  leading  their  pack- 
horses.  They  were  headed  by  Mr.  Fonteuelle, 
an  esperienced  leader,  or  "  partisan,"  as  a  chief 
of  a  party  is  called,  ia  the  technical  language  of 
the  trappers. 

Mr.  Fonteuelle  informed  Captain  Bonneville, 
that  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  comjiany's 
trading  post  on  the  Yellowstone,  to  the  yearly  ren- 
dezvous, with  reinlbrcements  and  supplies  for 
their  hunting  and  trading  parties  beyond  the 
mountains ;  and  that  he  expected  to  meet,  by 
appointment,  with  a  baud  of  &ee  trappers  in  that 
very  neighborhood.  He  had  fallen  upon  the  trail 
of  Captain   Bonneville's  party,  just  after  leaving 
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the  Nebraska  ;  and,  finding  that  they  had  fright- 
ened off  all  the  game,  had  been  oUiged  to  push 
on,  by  forced  marches,  to  avoid  &mine :  both 
men  and  horses  were,  therefore,  much  travel- 
worn ;  but  this  was  no  place  to  halt ;  the  plain 
before  them  he  said,  was  destitute  of  grass  and 
water,  neither  of  which  would  be  met  with  short 
of  the  Green  River,  which  was  yet  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  hoped,  he  added,  as  his  party 
were  all  on  horseback,  to  reach  the  river,  with 
hard  travelling,  by  nightfall :  but  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  Captain  Bonneville's  arrival  there 
with  his  wagons  before  the  day  following.  Hav- 
ing imparted  this  information,  he  pushed  forward 
with  all  speed. 

Captain  Bonneville  followed  on  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  The  ground  was  firm 
and  gravelly ;  but  the  horses  were  too  mudi 
fatigued  to  move  rapidly.  After  a  long  and 
harassing  day's  march,  without  pausing  for  a 
noontide  meal,  they  were  compelled,  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  to  encamp  in  an  open  plain,  des- 
titute of  water  or  pasturage.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  horses  were  turned  loose  at  the  peep 
of  day  ;  to  slake  their  thirst,  if  possible,  from  the 
dew  collected  on  the  sparse  grass,  here  and  there 
springing  up  among  dry  sand-banks.  The  soil  of 
a  great  part  of  this  Green  River  Valley  is  a 
whitish  clay,  into  which  the  rain  cannot  penetrate, 
but  which  dries  and  cracks  with  the  sun.  In 
some  places  it  produces  a  salt  weed,  and  grass 
along  the  margins  of  the  streams  ;  but  the  wider 
expanses  of  it  are  desolate  and  barren.     It  was 
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not  until  noon  that  Captain  Bonneville  reached 
the  banka  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Colorado  of  the 
West ;  in  the  meantime,  the  Gufleringa  of  both 
men  and  horses  had  been  excesBire,  and  it  waa 
with  almost  frantic  eagerness  that  they  hurried  to 
allay  their  burning  thirat  in  the  limpid  current  of 
the  river. 

Fonteaelle  H.nd  his  party  hod  not  tared  much 
better;  the  chief  part  had  managed  to  reach  the 
river  by  nightiall,  but  were  nearly  knocked  up 
by  the  exertion  ;  the  horses  of  others  sank  under 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  lo  paes  the  night  upon 
the  road. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  27th,  Foti- 
tenelle  moved  his  camp  across  the  river ;  while 
Captain  Bonneville  proceeded  some  little  distance 
below,  where  there  was  a  small  but  fresh  meadow, 
yielding  abundant  pasturage.  Here  the  poor 
jaded  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze,  and  take 
their  rest:  the  weary  journey  up  the  mountains 
had  worn  them  dowu  in  iicsh  and  spirit ;  but  this 
last  march  across  the  thirsty  plain  had  nearly 
finished  them.  ■ 

The  captain  had  here  the  first  taate  of  the 
boasted  strategy  of  the  tiir  trade.  During  his 
hnat,  but  social  encampment,  in  company  witii 
Fontenetle,  that  experienced  trapper  had  managed 
to  win  over  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians  whom 
the  captain  had  brought  with  him,  by  offering 
them  four  hundred  dollflrs  each,  for  the  ensuing 
autnmnal  hunt.  The  captmn  was  some  what 
astonished  when  he  saw  these  hunters,  on  whose 
services  he  had  calculated  securely,  suddenly  pack 
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up  their  traps,  and  go  over  to  the  rival  camp. 
That  he  might,  in  some  measure,  however,  be 
even  with  his  competitor,  he  dispatched  two  scouts 
to  look  out  for  the  band  of  free  trappers  who 
were  to  meet  Fontenelle  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  his  camp. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  some  time 
in  this  neighborhood,  that  both  men  and  horses 
might  repose  and  recruit  their  strength ;  and  as 
it  was  a  region  full  of  danger.  Captain  Bonneville 
proa*e<led  to  fortify  his  camp  with  breastworks 
of  logs  and  pickets. 

These  precautions  were,  at  that  time,  pecul* 
iarly  necessary,  from  the  bands  of  Blackfeet  In- 
diiins  which  were  roving  about  the  neighborhood. 
These  savages  are  the  most  dangerous  banditti 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  the 
trappers.  They  are  Ishmaelites  of  the  first 
order ;  always  with  weapon  in  hand,  ready  for 
action.  The  young  braves  of  the  tribe,  who  are 
destitute  of  property,  go  to  war  for  booty;  to 
gain  horses,  and  acquire  the  means  of  setting  up 
a  lodge,  supporting  a  family,  and  entitling  tliem- 
selves  to  a  seat  in  the  public  councils.  The  vet- 
eran warriors  fight  merely  for  the  love  of  the 
thing,  and  the  consecjuence  which  success  gives 
tliem  among  their   i)eople. 

They  are  capital  horsemen,  and  are  generally 
well  mounted  on  short,  stout  horses,  similar  to 
the  prairie  ponies,  to  be  met  with  at  St  Louis. 
When  on  a  war  party,  however,  they  go  on  foot, 
to  enable  them  to  skulk  through  the  country  with 
greater  secrecy ;  to  keep  in  thickets  and  ravinesi 
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aud  u^  moro  adroit  subterfuges  and  stmtagems. 
Their  mode  of  warfare  is  entirely  by  ambush, 
surprise,  and  suddeti  assaults  in  the  night  time. 
If  they  sufxeed  in  causing  a  panic,  they  dash  for- 
ward with  a  headlong  fiiry :  if  the  enemy  is  on 
the  alert,  and  shows  no  sigus  of  fear,  they  become 
-wary  and  dehberat^  in  their  mnvements. 

Some  of  them  are  armed  ia  the  primitive  style, 
with  bows  and  arrows ;  the  greater  part  have 
American  fusees,  made  af^er  llie  fashion  of  those 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  they  pro- 
cure at  the  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, on  Marias  River,  where  they  traffic  their  pel- 
tries for  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  trinkets. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  tobacco ;  for  which  nuisances  they  are  ready 
U)  exchange,  not  merely  their  gima  and  horses, 
but  even  their  wives  and  daughters.  As  they 
are  a  treacherous  race,  and  have  cherished  a  lurk- 
ing hostility  to  the  whites  ever  since  oue  of  their 
tribe  was  killed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  assodate  of 
General  Clarke,  in  his  exploring  espedidon  across 
the  Hocky  Mountains,  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  at  that  post  a 
garriBon  of  sixty  or  seventy  men. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Blaokfeet,  are  com- 
prehended several  tribes:  such  as  the  Surdea, 
tlie  Feagans,  the  Blood  Indians,  and  the  Gros 
Vetitres  of  the  Prairies :  who  roam  about  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  together  with  some  oilier  tribes  fur- 
ther north. 

The  bands  infesting  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
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tains,  and  the  country  adjacent,  at  Ibe 
which  we  are  treadng,  were  GroB  Ventres  of  the 
Prairiei,  which  are  Dot  to  be  confounded  with 
Gros  Ventres  0/  the  Afuuouri,  who  keep  abont 
the  hwer  part  of  that  river,  and  ore  fnendly 
the  white  men. 

This  hostile  band  keeps  about  the  head  wat 
of  the  Missouri,  and  numbers  about 
dred  fighting  men.  Ouce  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  they  abandon  their  usual  abodes, 
and  rDnke  a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes  of  the  Ar- 
Icaasas.  Their  rout«  ]iee  either  through  the 
Crow  country,  and  the  Black  HiUs,  or  throu^ 
the  lauds  of  the  Nez  Percys,  Flatheads,  Ban- 
nocks, and  Shoshonies.  As  they  enjoy  their 
fiivorite  state  of  hostility  with  all  these  tribes, 
their  expeditions  are  prone  to  be  conducted  in 
the  most  lawless  and  predatory  style ;  nor  do 
they  hesitate  lo  extend  their  maraudings  10  any 
party  of  white  men  they  meet  with;  following 
their  tnuls ;  hovering  about  their  camps ;  way- 
laying and  dog^ng  the  caravans  of  the 
traders,  and  murdering  the  soUtary  trapper, 
oonscquences  are,  frequent  and  desperate  fij 
between  them  and  the  "mountaineers,"  ii 
wUd  defiles  and  fatnesses  of  the    Itocky  i 

The  band  in  question  was,  at  this  time,  on 
way  homeward  from  one  of  their  customary 
to  the  Arapahoes  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  di 
we  shall  treat  of  some  bloody  encounters  beti 
them  and  the  trjppcrs,  which  had  taken 
just  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bonne' 
among  the  mowitaiiia. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Snbletle  and  his  band.  —  Kobort  CBrapbell.  —  Mr.  Wyelh  and 
8  bandof  "Down-eaalerB,"  — Ymnkee  Enterprize.  —  Fiti- 
patrich  — his  ndVEatnre  with  tbe  Biaclifeet.  —  A  rendez- 
voos  of  (DDontai users.  —  The  balt)s  of  Pierre's  Hole.  —  An 
Indian  smbusoade.  —  Sublette's  return. 

HEAVING  Cftptain  BonneviUe  and  Iub 
lad  ensconaced  within  tiieir  fortifled 
[  cump  in  the  Green  River  Valley,  we 
shall  step  back  and  accompany  a  party  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  in  its  progress, 
with  supplies  from  St.  Louis,  to  the  annual  ren- 
dezvous at  Pierre's  Hole.  This  party  consisterf 
of  sixty  men,  well  mounted,  and  conducting  a 
lino  of  pack-horses.  They  were  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Sublette,  a  partner  in  the  com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  most  active,  intrepid,  and 
renowned  leaders  in  this  half  militaty  kind  of 
service.  He  was  accompanied  by  hie  associate 
in  business,  and  tiied  companion  in  danger,  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  trade 
beyond  the  motmt^s,  who  had  commanded  trap- 
ping parties  there  in  times  of  the  greatest  peiiL 

As  these  worthy  compeers  were  on  their  route 
to  the  frontier,  they  fell  in  wilh  another  expedi- 
tion, likewise  on  its  way  to  the  mountains.  This 
was  a  party  of  regular  •'  Down-eaaters,"  that  is  to 
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say,  people  of  New  England,  who,  with  the  all- 
penetrating  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  their  raoe,- 
were  now  pushing  their  way  into  a  new  field  of 
enterprise,  with  which  they  were  totaUy  unac- 
quainted. The  party  had  heen  fitted  out^  and 
was  maintained  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel J.  Wyeth,  of  Boston.^  This  gentleman  had 
conceived  an  idea,  that  a  profitable  fishery  fi>r 
salmon  might  be  established  on  the  Columlna 
River,  and  connected  with  the  fur  trade.  He 
had,  accordingly,  invested  capital  in  goods,  cal- 
culated, as  he  supposed,  for  the  Indian  trade,  and 
had  enlisted  a  number  of  Eastern  men  in  his 
employ,  who  had  never  been  in  the  Far  West, 
nor  knew  anything  of  the  wilderness.  "With 
these,  he  was  bravely  steering  his  way  across  the 
continent,  undismayed  by  danger,  difficulty,  or 
distance,  in  the  same  way  that  a  New  England 
coaster  and  his  neighbors  will  coolly  launch  forth 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  a  whaling  cruise 
to  the  Pacific 

With  all  their  national  aptitude  at  expedient 
and  resource,  Wyeth  and  his  men  felt  themselves 
completely  at  a  loss  when  they  reached  the  fixjn- 
tier,  and  found  that  the  wilderness  required  ex- 
perience and  habitudes  of  which  they  were  totally 
deficient.  Not  one  of  the  party,  excepting  the 
leader,  had  ever  seen  an  Indian  or  handled  a 
rifle ;  they  were  without  guide  or  interpreter,  and 
totally  unacquainted  with  *'  wood  craft,"  and  the 
modes  of  making  their  way  among  savage  hordes, 

^  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  we  have  erroneonsly 
given  this  enterprising  individual  the  title  of  captain. 
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and  subsisting  themselves  during  long  marchea 
over  wild  mountains  and  barren  plains. 

In  this  prediciiment,  Capt^  Sublett«  foniid 
tbem,  in  a,  manner  becalmed,  or  rather  rnn 
aground,  at  the  little  frontier  town  of  Independ- 
ence, in  Missouri,  and  kindly  took  them  in  tow. 
The  two  parties  travelled  amicably  together  ;  the 
frontier  men  of  Sublette's  party  gave  their  Yan- 
kee comrades  some  lessons  in  hunting,  and  some 
insight  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians,  and  they  all  arrived  without  accident 
at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte 
Eiver. 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  Mr.  Fitzpatriek, 
the  partner  of  the  company  who  was  resident  at 
that  time  beyond  the  mountains,  came  down  from 
the  rendezvous  at  Pierre's  Hole  to  meet  them, 
and  hurry  them  forward.  He  travelled  in  com- 
pany witli  them  nntU  they  reached  the  Sweet 
Water  ;  then  taking  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for 
the  saddle,  and  the  other  as  a  pack-horse,  he 
started  off  express  for  Pierre's  Hole,  to  make 
arrangements  against  their  arrival,  that  he  might 
commence  his  hunting  campaign  before  the  rival 
company. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a  luirdy  and  experienced  monn- 
tmneer,  and  knew  all  the  passes  and  defiles.  As 
he  was'  pursuing  his  lonely  course  up  the  Green 
Eiver  Valley,  he  descried  several  horsemen  at  a 
distance,  and  came  to  a  halt  t«  reconnoitre.  He 
supposed  them  to  be  some  detachment  from  the 
rendezvous,  or  a  party  of  friendly  Indians.  They 
perceived    him,  and  setting  np  the    war-whoop, 
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dftshed  forward  at  i\ill  speeti :  he  saw  at  once  his 
mistake  and  hU  peril  —  they  were  Blackfeet. 
Springing  upon  Ills  fleetest  horse,  and  abandon- 
ing the  other  to  the  enemy,  be  made  for  the 
mounlwna,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  up  one  of 
the  moat  daugemua  defile§.  Here  he  con<%a]ed 
himself  until  he  thought  the  lotlians  bad  gone 
ofi*,  wheu  he  returned  into  the  valley.  He  was 
Xgiun  parsned,  lost  his  remaining  horse,  and  only 
escaped  by  scrambling  up  among  the  diffi.  For 
several  days  he  icmiuned  lurking  among  rocks 
and  predpices,  and  almost  iUmished,  having  but 
one  remaining  charge  in  his  rifle,  which  he  kept 
for  self-defense. 

In  the  meantime,  Sublette  and  Campbell,  with 
their  fellow-traveUer,  Wyeth,  had  pursued  their 
march  unmolested,  and   arrived    in    the    Green 
Biver  Valley,  totally  unconscious  that  there 
any   lurking   enemy  at   hand.       They  had 
camped  one  night  ou  the  banks  of  u  small 
which  e»me  down  from  the  Wind  Biver  Moi 
tains,  when  about  miilnight.  a  band  of  Inc 
burst  upon  their  camp,  with  horrible  yells  and 
whoops,  and    a  discharge  of  guns  and   arrows. 
Happily  no  other  harm  was  done  than 
one   mule,  and  causing  several   horses  to  bi 
loose  from    their  pickets.      The   camp    was 
Btantly  in  arms ;  but  the  Indians  retreated 
yells  of  exultation,  carrying    off  several  of 
horses,  under  covert  of  the  night. 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  dlsagreeaUe  forel 
of  mountain  life  to  some  of  Wyeth's  band, 
customed  only  to  the  regular  and  peacefitl  Ufe 
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New  England ;  nor  was  it  altogether  to  the  taste 
of  Captaut  Sublette's  men,  who  were  chiefly 
Creoles  and  townsmen  from  St  Louis.  They 
continued  their  march  the  nest  morning,  keep- 
ing Bcouts  ahead  and  upon  their  Hanks,  and  ar- 
rived without  further  moleatation  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Sublette,  on  reach- 
ing the  rendezvous,  was  tbr  Fitzpatrick.  He  had 
not  arrived,  nor  had  any  intelligence  been  received 
concerning  him.  Great  uneafliness  was  now  enter- 
tained, lest  he  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Blackfeet,  who  had  made  the  midnight  at- 
tack upon  the  camp.  It  vtaa  &  matter  of  general 
joy,  therefore,  when  he  made  hia  appearance,  con- 
ducted by  two  half-breed  Iroquois  huutera.  He 
had  lurked  for  several  days  among  the  mountains, 
until  almost  starved ;  at  length  he  escaped  tlie 
ngilanoe  of  his  enemies  in  the  night,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  the  two  Iroquois  hunters, 
wbo,  being  on  horseback,  conveyed  him  without 
further  difficulty  to  the  rendezvous.  He  arrived 
there  so  emaciated  that  he  could  scarcely  ba  rec- 
ognized. 

The  valley  called  Pierre's  Hole  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  flfleen  in  width,  bounded  to 
the  west  and  soutli  by  low  and  broken  ridges, 
and  overlooked  to  the  east  by  three  lofly  moun- 
tains, called  the  three  Tetona,  which  domineer  aa 
landmarks  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

A  fine  stream,  fed  by  rivulets  and  mountain 
springs,  pours  through  the  valley  towards  the 
north,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts.     The 
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meadome  on  its  borders  are  broad  and  estensir^, 
covered  with  willow  and  cotton-wood  trees,  bd 
closely  interlocked  and  matted  together,  as  to  be 
nearly  impiissable. 

Id  this  valley  was  congregated  the  motky 
populace  connected  with  the  fitr  trade.  Here 
tbe  two  rival  companies  had  their  eucampinenlB, 
with  their  retainers  of  all  kinds :  traders,  trapperg, 
hunWrs,  and  half-bree<b,  assembied  from  all  quar- 
ters, awaiting  their  yearly  supplies,  and  their 
orders  to  start  off  in  new  directions.  Here,  also, 
the  savage  tribes  connected  with  the  trade,  the 
Nez  Fercds  or  Chopunnish  Indians,  and  Flat* 
heads,  had  pitched  their  lodges  beside  the  streams, 
and  with  their  squaws  awaited  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  finery.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
band  of  fifteen  free  trappers,  commanded  by  a 
gallant  leader  from  Arkansas,  named  Sinclair, 
who  held  their  encampment  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest.  Such  was  the  wild  and  heterogeneous 
assemblage,  amounting  to  several  hundred  men, 
civilized  and  savage,  distributed  in  tents  i 
lodges  in  the  several  camps. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sublette  with  supplic 
put  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  in  C 
activity.       Tlie    wares    and    merchandise    ' 
quickly  opened,  and   as   quickly  disposed   i 
trappers  and  Indians ;  Ihe  usual  excitement  ai 
revelry  took  place,  after  which,  all  hands  1> 
disperse  to  their  several  destinations. 

On  the  17tli  of  July,  a.  small  brigade  of  fomf 
teen  trappers,  led  by  Milton  Sublette,  brother  o' 
the  captain,  set  out  witli  the  intention  of  pro 
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ing  to  the  southwest.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Sinclair  and  his  fifteen  free  trappers  ;  Wyeth, 
also,  and  his  New  England  band  of  beaver  hunt^ 
era  and  aalmon  fishers,  now  dwindled  down  to 
eleren,  took  this  opportunity  to  prosecute  dieir 
craise  in  the  wilderness,  accompanied  with  sucJi 
experienced  pilots.  On  the  first  day,  they  pro- 
ceeded abont  eight  nules  to  the  sontheost,  and 
encamped  for  the  night,  stOl  in  the  valley  of 
Pierre's  Hole.  On  the  following  morning,  jnst 
as  they  were  rajeing  their  camp,  they  observed  a 
long  line  of  people  pouring  down  a  defile  of  the 
mountains.  They  at  first  supposed  them  to  be 
Fontenelle  and  his  party,  whose  arrival  had  been 
daily  expected.  Wyeth,  however,  reconnoitered 
them  with  a  spy-glass,  and  soon  perceived  they 
were  Indians.  They  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, forming,  in  the  whole,  about  one  hundred 
and  flfly  persons,  men,  women,  and  chOdren. 
Some  were  on  horseback,  fiintastically  painted 
and  arrayed,  with  scaj-let  blankets  fluttering  in 
the  wind.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  on 
foot.  They  had  x>erceived  the  trappers  before 
they  were  ihemselves  discovered,  and  came  down 
yelling  and  whooping  into  the  plain.  On  nearer 
approach,  they  were  ascertained  to  be  Blactdeet. 

One  of  the  trappers  of  Sublette's  brigade,  a 
half-breed,  named  Antoine  Godin,  now  mounted 
his  horse,  and  nxle  forth  as  if  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence. He  was  the  son  of  an  Iroquois  hunter, 
who  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  tiie  Blackfeet 
at  a  small  stream  below  the  moiuitains,  which 
slitl  bears  his  name.     In  company  with  Antome 
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roi]e  forth  »  Flathead  Indian,  whose  once  poweo^  I 
till  trilx!  had  beeu  i»mpletely  brukeo  down  in  i 
their  wars  with  the  Blackfeet.  Both  of  them, 
therefore,  cherished  the  most  vengefUl  hoBlili^  J 
against  these  marauders  of  the  mountains.  Tlw  \ 
Blackfeet  come  to  a  halt.  One  of  the  diie&i  a 
vanced  singly  and  unarmed,  bearing  the  pipe  of  J 
peace.  Tliis  overture  was  certainly  pacific ;  hst  I 
Antoine  aad  the  Flathead  were  predisposed  to  \ 
hostility,  and  pretended  to  consider  it  a  treacbep- 1 
0U8  movement 

"  Is  your  piece  charged?"  said  Antoine,  to  Iiii  I 
red  companion. 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  cock  it,  and  follow  me." 

They  met  the  Blackfoot  chief  half  way,  1^0  J 
extended  his  lund  tn  friendship.  Antoine  grasped  m 
it. 

"  Fire ! "  cried  he. 

The  Flathead  levelled  his  piece,  and  brougfatl 
the  Blackfoot  to  the  ground.     Antoine  snat  ' 
off  his  scarlet  blanket,  which   was  richly  omar  ' 
mented,  and  galloped  off  with  it  as  a  trophy  to 
the  camp,  the  bullets  of  tlie  enemy    whistling 
after  him.    The  Indians  immediately  threw  them- 
selvea  inlo  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  among  willow!  i 
and  cotton-wood   trees,   interwoven    with  v' 
Here    they    liegan    to    fortify    themselveB ; 
women  digging    a    trench,  and  throwing   up   aJ 
breastwork  of  logs  aud  branches,  deep  hid  in  tb4:| 
bosom  of  the  wood,  while  the  warriors  skirmidie4 1 
at  the  edge  to  keep  the  trappers  at  bay. 

The  latter  took   their  station  in  a  ravine  ta  I 
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front,  whence  they  kept  up  a  Bcntteriug  fire.  Aa 
to  Wyeth,  and  his  little  hand  of  "  Down-easters," 
tliey  were  perfectly  aatoimded  by  this  second 
Bpecamen  of  life  in  the  wUdemess ;  tlie  men,  be- 
ing especially  unused  to  bush-figliting  and  the 
nse  of  the  rifle,  were  at  a  loas  how  to  proceed, 
Wyeth,  however,  acted  sa  a  skillful  commander. 
He  got  all  his  horses  tnlo  camp  and  secured 
them ;  then,  making  a  breastwork  of  his  packs  of 
goods,  he  charge<l  his  men  to  remain  in  garrison, 
and  not  to  stir  out  of  their  fort.  For  himself 
he  mingled  with  the  other  leaders,  determined  to 
take  his  shore  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  an  express  had  been  sent  oif 
to  the  rendezvous  for  reinforcements.  Captain 
Sublette,  and  his  associate,  Campbell,  were  at 
their  camp  when  the  express  came  galloping 
across  the  plain,  waving  his  cap,  and  giving  the 
alarm;  "Blackfeet!  Blackfeet!  a  fight  in  the 
Upper    part   of    the     valley  !  —  to    arms  !     to 

The  alarm  was  passed  from  camp  to  camp.  It 
was  a  common  cause.  Every  one  turned  out 
with  horse  and  rifle.  The  Nez  Percys  and  Flat^ 
heads  joined.  As  fast  as  horsemen  could  arm 
and  mount  they  galloped  off ;  the  valley  was  soon 
alive  with  white  men  and  red  men  scouring  at 
Aill  speed. 

Sublette  ordered  his  men  to  keep  (o  the  camp, 
being  recruits  from  St.  Lonia,  and  unused  to  In- 
dian war&re.  He  and  his  friend  Campbell  pre- 
pared for  action.  Throwing  off  their  coats,  roll- 
ing up  their  sleeves,  and  arming  themselves  with 
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juatols  and  rifles,  tlier  moonted  Uieir  1: 
dashed  fonmd  among  the  first.  As  they  rode 
along,  tlKv  made  their  wills  in  soldier-like  style ; 
Mcb  sUtiog  bow  \us  effects  shonld  be  disposed  of 
in  ca^  of  his  death,  and  appointing  the  other  his 
eiwutor. 

The  BlafUeet  WHrriore  had  supposed  the  brig- 
ade of  Milton  Sublette  all  the  foe  they  bad  to 
deal  with,  and  were  asloniefaed  to  behold  the 
whole  valley  suddenly  swarmiog  with  horsemen, 
galloping  to  ihe  field  of  action.  They  withdrew 
jnlo  tbeir  fort,  which  was  completely  hid  from 
«ght  in  the  dark  and  tangled  wood.  Most  of 
their  women  and  children  bad  retreateil  to  the 
mouut^DS.  The  trappers  now  sallied  forth  and 
approached  tlie  EWamp,  firing  into  the  thickets  at 
random ;  the  Bladdcet  had  a  better  sight  at  thdr 
adversaries,  who  were  in  the  open  field,  and  a 
half-breed  was  wounded  in  tlie  shoulder. 

TVTien  Captain  Sublette  arrived,  he  urged  to 
penetrate  the  swump  and  storm  the  tort,  but  all 
hung  back  in  awe  of  the  dismal  horrors  of 
the  place,  and  the  danger  of  attacking  such  des- 
peradoes in  their  savage  den.  The  very  Indian 
allies,  though  accustomed  to  hush-fighting,  re- 
garded it  as  almost  impenetrable,  and  full  of 
frightAil  danger.  Sublette  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose,  but  offered  to  lead  tlie  way  into 
the  swamp.  Campbell  stepped  forward  to  accom- 
pany him.  Before  entering  the  perilous  wood, 
Sublette  took  his  brothers  aside,  and  told  them 
that  in  case  he  fell,  Campbell,  who  knew  his  will, 
was  to  be  his  executor.     This  done,  he  graspeil 
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his  rifle  and  pushed  into  the  thickets,  followed  by 
Campbell.  Sinclair,  the  purtisiui  from  Arkansas, 
wae  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  with  his  brother  and 
a  few  of  his  men.  Kxcited  by  the  gallant  exam- 
ple of  the  two  fliends,  he  pressed  forward  to 
share  their  dangers. 

The  swamp  was  produced  by  the  labors  of  the 
beaver,  which,  by  damming  up  a  stream,  had  io- 
undated  a  portion  of  the  valley.  The  place  was 
all  overgrown  with  woods  and  thickets,  so  closely 
matted  and  entangled,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  ten  paces  ahead,  and  the  three  aasociates  in 
peril  had  \a  crawl  along,  one  after  another,  mak- 
ing their  way  by  putting  the  branches  and  vines 
aside ;  but  doing  it  with  caution,  lest  they  should 
attract  the  eye.of  some  lurking  marksman.  They 
took  the  lead  by  turns,  each  advancing  about 
twenty  yards  at  a  time,  and  now  and  then  bal- 
looiog  to  their  men  to  follow.  Some  of  the  latter 
gradually  entered  the  swamp,  and  followed  a  httle 
distance  in  their  rear. 

They  had  now  reached  a  more  open  part  of 
the  wood,  and  had  glimpses  of  the  rude  fortress 
from  between  the  trees.  It  was  a  mere  breast- 
work, as  we  have  said,  of  logs  and  branches,  with 
blankets,  bufTalo  robes,  and  the  leathern  covers  of 
lodges,  extended  round  the  top  as  a  screen.  The 
movements  of  the  leaders,  as  they  groped  their 
way,  had  been  descried  by  the  sharp-sighted 
enemy.  As  Sinclair,  who  was  in  the  advance, 
was  putting  some  branches  aside,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body.  He  fell  on  the  spot,  "  Take 
me   to  my  brother,"  said  he  to  Campbell.     The 
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rej«d  him  out  of  the  swamp. 

Sublette  DOW  took  the  advance.  As  he  was 
nwonuoiwriug  the  fort,  he  perceived  an  lodian 
pneping  through  &n  aperture.  Id  an  mBtant  his 
rifltt  was  leveiled  aiid  dischar^^ed,  and  the  ball 
Htruck  th^  savage  in  the  eye.  While  he  was  re- 
Initding,  he  called  to  Campbell,  and  pointed  out  lo 
him  the  hole  ;  "  Watch  that  place,"  said  be,  "and 
you  nil!  soon  have  a  fiiir  chance  for  a  ahot." 
Searue  )iud  he  uttered  Ihe  words,  when  a  hall 
8tTud(  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  almoit  wheeled 
him  round.  Mis  first  thought  was  to  take  bold 
of  liig  rmn  with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  up 
Ami  Uuwu.  He  ascertained,  to  his  aatisthctioD, 
that  the  bone  was  not  broken.  The  next  moment 
he  was  so  fiiint  that  he  could  not  stand.  Campbell 
took  him  in  bis  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the 
thiekeU  The  same  shot  that  struck  Sublette, 
wounded  another  man  in  the  head. 

A  brisk  fire  was  now  opened,  by  the  moun- 
taineers ftom  the  wood,  answered  occasionally 
from  the  fort.  Unluckily,  the  trappers  and  their 
allies,  in  searching  for  the  fort,  had  got  scattered, 
so  that  Wyeth,  and  a  number  of  Nei  Perc^ 
approached  the  fort  on  the  northwest  side,  while 
others  did  the  same  on  the  opposite  quarter.  A 
cross-fire  thus  took  place,  which  oocafionally  did 
mischief  to  friends  as  well  as  ibes.  An  Indian 
was  shot  down,  dose  to  Wyeth,  by  a  ball  which, 
he  was  convinced,  had  been  sped  from  tlie  rifle  of 

a  trapper  on  the  other  side  of  the  fort.  

The  number  of  whites  and  their  Indian  a 
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had  by  this  time  so  much  increased  by  aiTivals 
from  the  rendezvouB,  that  the  Bladifeet  were 
completely  OTermatched.  They  kept  do^edly 
in  their  fort,  however,  making  no  offer  of  sur- 
render.  An  occasional  firing  into  the  breastwork 
was  kept  up  during  the  day.  Now  and  then, 
one  of  the  Indian  alliea,  in  bravado,  would  rush 
up  to  the  fort,  fire  over  the  ramparta,  tear  off  a 
bu%lo  robe  or  a  scarlet  blanket,  and  return  with 
it  in  triumph  to  his  comrades.  Most  of  the  savage 
garrison  that  fell,  however,  were  killed  in  the  first 
part  of  tbe  attack. 

At  one  time  it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the 
fort ;  and  the  squaws  belonging  to  the  aUies  were 
employed  to  collect  combustibles.  This,  however, 
was  abandoned  ;  the  Nez  Percys  being  unwilling 
to  destroy  tlie  robes  and  blankets,  and  other  spoila 
of  the  enemy,  which  they  felt  sure  would  fall  into 
their  hands. 

The  Indians,  when  fighdng,  are  prone  to  taunt 
and  revile  each  other.  During  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  battle,  the  voice  of  the  Blackfeet  chief  was 

"  80  long,"  said  he,  "  as  we  had  powder  and 
ball,  we  fought  you  in  the  open  field :  when  those 
were  spent,  we  retreated  here  to  die  with  our 
women  and  children.  You  may  bum  us  in  our 
fort !  but,  stay  by  our  ashes,  and  you  who  are  so 
hungry  for  fighting,  will  soon  have  enough. 
There  are  four  hundred  lodges  of  our  brethren 
at  hand.  They  will  soon  be  here  —  their  arma 
are  strong  —  their  hearts  are  big  —  they  will 
avenge  us  1 " 
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T^  f«;«Kici  vw  mcnfibaHi  nro  or  three  tiiiiet 
br  y«  Pt^tie  Mrd  trwue  zLiopmen.  By  the 
tzme  3  vu^  recidereid  ii.«c«  KacliA,  the  chief  wbb 
Httde  lA*  SIT.  tiku  fc«Gr  L-QZiOJ^  k*d^e»  irf*  his  tribe 
v^ifv:  jt£x»?jdng  The  esKun^CDeoT  ai  the  other  end 
<#f  the  TkJk^.  £t€:jt  one  ziow  vias  Iw  hnnjing 
lo  the  de^E-sisie  <:>f  ihe  reDde-zToii&  A  party  wis 
k^  to  k€«ep  vaiich  i:^«oei  the  ^loi  :  the  rest  giUoped 
off  lo  the  csaap.  A«  night  cizne  oil,  the  trsppeci 
drew  oux  of  the  FVAxnp.  sod  remained  aboot  the 
»kin.«  of  the  ww^i.  By  morning,  their  oom- 
paiiioDs  retarded  frc»m  the  rendezvous,  with  the 
report  thai  all  was  safe.  As  the  day  ogeoal,  they 
Teiitured  within  the  swamp  and  approached  the 
fort.  AH  was  silenu  They  advanced  up  to  it 
without  oppositi^m.  They  entered :  it  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  nighu  and  the  Blackfe^  had 
effected  their  retreat,  carrying  off  their  woimded 
on  litters  made  of  branches,  leaving  bloody  traces 
on  the  herbage.  The  bodies  of  ten  Indians  were 
found  within  the  fort ;  among  them  the  one  shot  in 
the  eve  bv  Sublette.  The  Blackfeet  afterwards 
rejKirted  tliat  they  had  lost  twenty-six  warriors  in 
this  Ijattle.  Thirtv-two  horses  were  likewise 
found  killed ;  among  them  were  some  of  those 
recently  carried  off  from  Sublette's  party,  in  the 
night ;  which  showed  that  these  were  the  very 
savages  that  had  attacked  him.  They  proved  to 
be  an  arlvance  party  of  the  main  body  of  Black- 
feet,  which  had  been  upon  the  trail  of  Sublette's 
party.  Five  white  men  and  one  half-breed  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  Seven  of  the  Nez 
Percys  were  also  killed,  and  six  wounded.     They 
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had  an  old  chief,  who  was  reputed  as  invulnerable. 
In  the  course  of  the  action  he  was  hit  by  a  spent 
ball,  and  threw  up  blood  j  but  his  akin  was  uu- 
broken,  IlJa  people  were  now  fully  convinced 
that  he  waa  proof  against  powder  and  ball. 

A  striking  circumstance  ia  related  as  having 
occurred  the  morning  after  the  battle.  As  some 
of  the  trappers  and  their  Indian  allies  were  ap- 
proaching the  fort,  through  the  woods,  they  be- 
held an  Indian  woman,  of  noble  form  aud  features, 
leaning  against  a  tree.  Their  surprise  at  her 
lingering  here  alone,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her 
enenues,  was  dispelled,  when  they  saw  the  corpse 
of  a  warrior  at  her  feet.  Either  she  was  so  lost 
is  grief  as  not  to  perceive  their  approach ,  or  a 
proud  spirit  kept  her  silent  and  motionless.  The 
Indians  set  up  a  yell,  on  discovering  her,  and 
before  the  trappers  could  interfere,  her  mangled 
body  fell  upon  the  corpse  which  she  had  refused 
to  abandon.  We  have  heard  this  anecdote 
discredited  by  one  of  (he  leaders  who  had 
beeJi  in  the  battle :  but  the  fact  may  have  taken 
place  without  his  seeing  it,  and  been  concealed 
irom  hiin.  It  is  an  instance  of  female  devotion, 
even  to  the  death,  which  we  are  well  disposed  to 
believe  and  to  record. 

Af^r  the  battle,  the  brigade  of  Miltoii  Sublette, 
together  with  the  tree  trappers,  and  Wyeth'a  New 
England  baud,  remained  some  days  at  tlie  rendez- 
vous, to  see  if  the  inain  body  of  Blackfeet  intended 
to  make  an  attack ;  nothing  of  the  kind  occurring, 
they  once  more  put  themselvea  in  motion,  and 
proceeded  on  tlieu-  route  towards  the  southwest. 
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Caiitoin  Sublette  luiring  distributed  fais  sni 
bw]  iiiteiiiled  to  set  off  od  his  return  to  St.  Louis, 
taking  with  him  the  peltries  coUected  from  the 
trappers  and  Indians.  Uii  wound,  however, 
obliged  him  to  postpone  his  departure.  Several 
who  were  to  have  accompimietl  him,  became  im- 
patient pf  this  delay.  Among  these  was  a  young 
Bostoniuii,  Mr.  Joseph  Store,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  hud  seen  enough  of  mounbun 
life  and  auvage  war&re,  and  was  eager  to  return 
Va  the  aliodes  of  civilization.  He  and  six  others, 
Mnong  whom  were  a  Mr.  Foj.  of  Missisuppi, 
Mr.  Alfred  K.  StephcoB,  df  Sl  Lonis,  and  two 
gmndsons  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon,  set  out 
together,  in  advance  of  Sublette's  party,  thinking 
lliey  would  make  their  own  way  through  the 
mountains. 

It  was  just  Sve  days  niler  the  battle  of  the 
swamp,  that  these  seven  eofflpiinions  were  making 
their  way  through  Jaukson's  Hole,  a  valley  not 
fiw  from  the  three  Tetons,  when,  as  they  were  de- 
scending a  hill,  a  party  of  Blackfeet  that  lay  in 
ambush  started  up  with  terriHc  yells.  The  horse 
of  the  young  Bostonian,  who  was  in  front,  wheeled 
round  with  affright,  and  tlirew  his  unskillful  rider, 
The  young  man  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
but,  unaccustomed  to  such  wild  scenes,  loet  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  stood,  as  if  porttlyzed,  on 
the  edge  of  a  bank,  uutil  the  Blackfeet  came  up 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  His  comrades  had  fled 
on  the  first  alarm ;  but  two  of  them,  Foy  and 
Stephens,  seeing  liig  danger,  paused  when  they 
bad  got  half  way  up  the  hill,  turned  baek,  dis- 
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mted,  and    hastened  to  his 
ustantly    killed.       Stephens 


Foj- 
Ferely 
wminded,  but  escaped,  to  die  live  days  afterwards. 
The  Burvivors  returned  to  the  camp  of  Captain 
Sublette,  bringing  tidinga  of  this  new  disaster. 
That  hardy  leader,  as  fioon  as  he  could  bear  the 
jonruey,  set  out  on  bis  return  to  St.  Louis,  ac- 
companied by  Campbell.  As  they  had  a  number 
of  pack-horses  richly  laden  with  peltries  to  convoy, 
they  chose  a  different  route  through  the  moun- 
tains, out  of  the  way,  as  they  hoped,  of  the  lurk- 
ing bonds  of  Blackfeet  They  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  frontier  in  safety.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  tbem  with  their  baud,  about  two  or  three 
nwnthij  afterwards,  pnssing  through  a  skirt  of 
woodland  in  the  upper  part  of  Missouri.  Their 
long  t»valeade  stretched  in  single  file  for  nearly 
half  a  mile.  Sublette  still  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
The  mountaineers  in  their  rude  hunting  dresses, 
armed  with  rifles,  and  roughly  mounted,  and  lead- 
ing their  pack-horses  down  a  hill  of  the  forest, 
looked  like  banditti  returning  with  plunder.  On 
the  top  of  some  of  the  packs  were  perched  several 
half-breed  children,  perfect  little  imps,  with  wild 
black  eyes  glaring  finm  among  elf  locks.  These, 
I  was  told,  were  children  of  the  trappers  :  pledges 
of  love  from  their  squaw  spouses  in  the  wilder- 
nesA. 


I  HE    Blackfect  warriors,  when    the^  i 
fected  their  iniduighc  retreat  from  ttu 

I   wild  fastness  in  Pierre's  Hole,  fell  bac 

into  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Green 
River,  where  ihey  joined  the  muiu  body  of  their 
band.  The  whole  furc«  nniaunied  to  tieveral  hun- 
dred fighting  men,  gloomy  and  exasperated  by 
their  late  disaster.  They  had  with  them  their 
wivea  aud  children,  which  iucapacitaied  them  for 
any  bold  aud  extensive  enterprise  of  a  warlike  tia- 
ture ;  but  when,  in  ibe  course  of  their  wander- 
ings, they  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment  of 
FoDteuelle,  who  had  moved  some  distance  n^ 
Green  River  Valley  in  search  of  the  free  trappe 
they  put  up  tremendous  war-cries,  and  advanoq 
fiercely  aa  if  to  attack  it.  Second  though! 
caused  them  to  moderate  their  fury.  They  n 
ullected  the  severe  lesson  just  received,  i 
could  uol  but  remark  the  atreugih  of  FontenelW 
position ;  which  had  been  chosen  with  great  judj 
men  I. 
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A  (brmal  talk  ensued.  The  BUckfeet  saiJ.-. 
nothing  of  the  late  battle,  of  which  Fontenellfi.  ■ 
had  aa  yet  received  no  accounta  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, knew  the  hostile  and  perfidious  naltire  of 
these  aavagea,  and  took  care  to  inform  them  of 
the  encampment  of  Captain  Bonneville,  IhaC  they 
might  know  there  were  more  white  meu  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  conference  ended,  Pontenelle  sent  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  of  his  party  to  conduct  fifteen  of  the 
Blackfeet  to  the  cnmp  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  Crow  Indiana  in  the 
captain's  camp,  who  had  recently  arrived  there. 
They  looked  with  dismay  at  this  deputation  from 
their  implacable  enemies,  and  gave  the  Captain  a 
terrible  character  of  them,  assuring  him  that  the  * 
beat  thing  he  could  possibly  do,  was  to  put  those 
Blackfeet  deputies  to  death  on  the  spot.  The 
captain,  however,  who  had  beaivi  nothing  of  the 
conflict  at  Pierre's  Hole,  declined  all  compliance 
with  this  sage  counsel.  He  treated  the  grim 
warriors  with  his  usual  urbanity.  They  passed 
some  little  time  at  the  camp  ;  saw,  no  doubt,  that 
everything  was  conducted  with  military  skill  and 
vigilance ;  and  that  such  an  enemy  was  not  to  be 
easily  Burpriaed,  nor  to  be  molested  wilh  impu- 
nity, and  then  departed,  to  report  all  that  they 
bad  seen  to  their  comrades. 

The  two  acouts  which  Captain  Bonneville  had 
sent  out  to  seek  for  the  band  of  free  trappera,  ex* 
peeled  by  Font£ne!le,  and  to  invite  them  lo  hia 
camp,  had  been  successful  in  their  search,  and  on 
the  12lh  of  August  those  worthies  made  their  ap- 
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p^iTiiDce.     To  explain  {be  tueaijing  of  the  a 


lolion 


free   1 


I  tmpper, 
lertns  on  nhich  Clie  i 
the  fur  companieB. 
aiid  ore  furobhed  ' 
ftnil  other  requi 


I  uefCBsary  t 


>  the 


n  eiitiat  in  the  servioe  of 
Some  hflce  regular  wagee, 
vith   weapons,  horses,  [raps, 

The^e  are  under  command, 
uid  bound  to  do  every  duly  required  of  them 
connected  with  the  icrvice ;  such  us  hunting,  trnp- 
pitig,  loading  and  unloading  the  horses,  mounting 
guard;  and,  in  short,  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
camp.     These  are  the  hired  trappers. 

The  free  trappers  are  a  more  independent 
class  :  aud  iu  describing  ihem,  we  shall  do  little 
more  than  trajiscribe  the  graphic  description  of 
them  by  Caplaiii  Bonneville.  "  Tiiej  come  and 
go,"  saya  he,  '■  when  and  where  they  please  j 
provide  their  own  horses,  arms,  and  other  equip- 
ments ;  trap  and  trade  on  their  own  accoiiiit,  and 
dispose  of  their  skins  and  peltries  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Sometimes,  in  a  dangerous  hunting 
ground,  they  attach  themselves  la  the  camp  of 
some  IrHdec  for  pi'otueiion.  Here  they  come  un- 
der some  reslriciitina ;  tliey  hove  to  conform  to 
■he  ordinary  rules  for  trapping,  and  to  submit  to 
such  reairaiots,  and  to  take  part  iu  such  general 
duties,  as  are  eatAblished  for  (he  good  order  and 
safety  of  the  camp.  In  return  for  this  protec- 
tion, and  for  their  camp  keeping,  they  are  bound 
to  dispose  of  all  the  beaver  they  lake,  to  the  tra- 
der who  commands  the  camp,  at  a  certain  rate 
per  skin  ;  or,  should  they  prefer  seeking  a  mar- 
ket elsewhere,  they  are  to  make  him 
aiicc,  of  froEU  ihirty  to  forty  dollars  for  the  whj 
hunt. 
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There  ia  an  inferior  order,  who,  either  from 
prudence  or  poverty,  come  to  these  dangerous 
hunting  grounds  without  horses  or  accoutrements, 
aud  are  furnished  by  the  traders.  Tliese,  like  the 
hired  trappers,  are  bound  lo  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  in  taking  beaver,  wliich,  without  skin- 
ning, they  render  in  at  the  trader's  lodge,  where  a 
stipulated  price  for  each  is  placed  to  their  credit- 
Theee^  though  generally  included  in  the  generic 
name  of  free  trappers,  have  the  more  specific  title 
of  skin  trappers. 

The  wandering  whites  who  mingle  for  any 
length  of  time  with  the  savages,  have  invariably  a 
prooeness  to  adopt  savage  habitudes  ;  but  none 
more  so  than  the  free  trappers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vanity  and  ambition  with  them  to  discard  every- 
thing that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  dvllized  life, 
and  to  adopt  the  manners,  habits,  dress,  gesture, 
and  even  walk  of  the  Indian.  Ton  cannot  pay 
a  free  trapper  a  greater  compliment,  than  to  per- 
suade him  you  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Indian 
brave  {  and,  in  truth,  the  counterfeit  is  complete. 
His  hair,  suffered  lo  attain  to  a  groat  length,  is 
carefully  combed  out,  and  either  left,  to  fall  care- 
lessly over  his  shouldei's,  or  plaited  ueatly  and 
tied  up  in  otter  skins,  or  parti-colored  ribbons. 
A  hunting-shirt  of  ruffled  calico  of  bright  dyes, 
or  of  ornaraeciled  leather,  falls  to  his  knee  ;  be- 
low which,  curiously  fashioned  leggins,  oma- 
meuteil  with  strings,  fringes,  and  a  profusion  of 
hawks'  bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of  moccasins 
of  the  finest  Indian  fabric,  richly  embroidered 
wilh  beads.     A  blanket  of  scarlet,  or  some   other 
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bright  color,  hangs  from  his  shouldera,  vad 
gin  round  his  waist  with  a  red  sash,  id  whidi 
he  bealowB  his  pistols,  knife,  and  the  stem  of  his 
Indian  pipe ;  preparAtious  either  for  peace  or 
war.  His  gnu  is  lavishly  decorated  with  brttas 
tacks  and  venniliou,  aud  provided  with  a  fricjged 
cover,  occasionally  of  buckskin,  oruamented  here 
and  there  with  a  feather.  His  horse,  the  noble 
a  the  pride,  pleasure,  und  proQl  of  tlie 
Belecled  for  his  speed  and  spirit, 
and  prancing  gait,  and  holds  a  place  in  his  esli- 
mat  ion  second  only  to  himself.  He  shares 
largely  of  his  bounty,  and  of  his  pride  and  pomp 
of  trapping.  He  is  cnparisoned  in  the  moat  dash- 
ing and  faiitnslic  style  ;  the  bridles  and  crupper 
are  weightily  embossed  with  bends  and  cockadt 
and  head,  mane,  and  tail  are  iuterwovea 
abundance  of  e^les'  plumes,  which  flutter  i 
wind.  To  complete  this  grotesque  equipment^ 
the  proud  animal  is  beatreaked  and  bespottcd 
with  vermilion,  or  with  white  day,  whichever 
presents  the  most  glaring  contrast    to    hia    real^ 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Boi 
ville  of  these  rangers  of  the  wilderness,  and 
appearance  at  the  camp  was  strikingly  charaol 
istic.     They  came  dashing  forward  at  full 
firing  their  fuxees,  and  yelling  in  ludian    sty] 
Their  dark  sunburnt  faces,  and  long  flowing  bnir^ 
their  leggings.  Haps,  moccasins,  and  rtchly-dyed 
blankets,  and  Iheir  painted  horses  gaudily  capari; 
Boued,  gave  them  so  much  the  air  and  appearanoe 
of  ludianB,  that  it  was  difficult  to  persi 
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aelf  that  they  were  white    men,  aud    had  been 
bi-oiight  up  in  uivilized  life. 

Captiiin  Bonneville,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  game  look  of  ihese  cnvaliera  of  the  mountains, 
welcomed  them  heartily  lo  Ilia  camp,  and  ordered 
a  free  ftllowance  of  gixig  to  regale  them,  which 
soon  put  ihern  in  the  meet  braggart  spirits. 
They  pronounued  the  captain  the  finest  fellow  in 
the  world,  and  his  men  all  bans  gar^om,  jovial 
lada,  and  swore  they  would  poaa  the  day  with 
them.  They  did  so  ;  and  a  day  it  waa,  of  boast, 
swagger,  and  rodomontade.  The  prime  bullies 
and  braves  among  tlie  free  trappei*s  had  each  his 
circle  of  novices,  from  among  the  captain's  band; 
mere  greenhorns,  men  unused  to  Indiaa  life ; 
mangeuTt  de  lard,  or  pork  ealera ;  as  such  new-  , 
comere  are  superciliously  called  by  the  veterans 
of  the  wilderness.  These  he  would  estoiiiBh  and 
delight  by  the  hour,  with  prodigious  tales  of  his 
doings  aroong  the  Indians  ;  and  of  the  wonders 
he  had  seen,  and  the  wonders  be  had  performed, 
in    his   ad  venturous    peregrinations    among    the 


In  the  evening,  the  free  trappers  drew  off,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  of  Fontenulle,  highly  de- 
lighted with  their  visit  and  with  their  new  acquain- 
tances, and  promising  to  return  the  following  day. 
They  kept  their  word ;  day  after  day  their  visits 
were  repealed ;  they  became  "  hail  fellow  well 
met"  with  Captain  Bonneville's  men;  treat  after 
treat  succeeded,  until  both  parties  got  most  po~ 
lenily  convinced,  or  rather  confounded,  by  liquor. 
Now  came  on  confusion  and  uproar.     The  free 
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to  havesll  aBH 
DD  bullies  vA        ' 


t»[^n  were  do  longer  suffered  I 
sw«(!gcr  lo  Uiemselves.  The  otrop  bullies  vA 
prinit  imppcrs  of  the  party  began  to  ruSie  np, 
and  tu  brag,  '\a  turn,  of  their  pui'iU  atul  Hcliieve- 
nicnla.  Each  dow  tried  to  oul-boast  and  out- 
talk  the  oliier;  a  qunrrel  ensued  us  a  matter  of 
isuinic,  and  a  geDertd  fight,  aecording  to  frontier 
ustge.  The  two  fucliona  drew  out  their  force* 
fur  a  pitt^hed  battle.  They  fell  to  work  and  be- 
Inbnred  each  other  with  might  aud  niiiiii  ;  kicks 
and  Cliffs  aud  dry  blows  were  as  well  bestowed  as 
tht^y  wure  well  merited,  uuiil,  having  fought  to 
itieir  hearts'  cunteut,  and  been  drubbed  into  a  &- 
miliar  acquainltinoe  with  each  other's  prowess  and 
good  <iuulitie«,  ibey  ended  the  fight  by  becoming 
firmer  fnends  than  they  coulil  have  been  rendered 
by  a  year's  peaceable  companionship. 

While  Captain  Bonneville  amused  himself  by 
observing  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  thii 
singular  class  of  men,  and  indulged  them,  for  the 
time,  in  all  their  vagaries,  he  profited  by  the  op- 
portunity to  collect  from  them  iuformatioii  con- 
cerning the  different  parts  of  the  country  about 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  range  ;  the 
chareciera  of  the  tribes,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
important  to  his  enterprise.  He  also  siiuceeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  several  to  guide  and 
aid  him  in  bb  peregrin  at  ions  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  trap  for  him  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. Having  strengthened  his  party  with  such 
valuable  recruits,  be  (elt  in  some  measure  con- 
soled fur  the  loss  of  the  Deluwnre  ludiaus,  d»- 
coycil  fi-om  him  hy  Mr.  FouteuuHo. 
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nelle's  camp,  —  Departure  of  the  Blartftet  —  their  for- 
tunes—  Wind  MounlDin  streams. — Buckeye,  the  Dela- 
ware hutiter,  and  the  Kiizzl?  bcar.^Bonea  of  nmrdered 
travellers.  —  Visit  to  Pierre's  Hole.  —  TraouB  of  the  baltla. 
—  N«z  Perc^  Indians.- Arrival  at  Salmon  Biver. 

QlHE  iiiforidBtion    derived  from   the    free 
nippers  determined  Captniu  Bonneville 

s  to  liis  fui'tlier  tnnvemeiitfl.    He  learnt 

tliat  in  the  Green  River  Valley  the  winters  were 
severe,  the  snow  frequently  f»Uing  to  ttie  depth 
of  several  feet ;  nnd  that  there  waa  no  good  win- 
tering gi'ound  in  the  neighborhooJ.  Tlie  upper 
part  of  Salmon  River  was  represented  as  far 
more  eligible,  besides  being  in  nn  excellenl  ben- 
Ter  country;  and  thither  the  captain  resolved  to 
bend  hia  course. 

The  Salmon  Biver  ia  one  of  the  upper  brancliea 
of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia;  eud  takes  its  rise 
from  various  sources,  among  a  gronp  of  moun- 
taitis  to  the  northwest  of  the  Wind  River  chain. 
It  owes  its  nnme  to  the  immense  shoals  of  salmon 
which  ascend  it  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.     The  salmon  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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Bocky  MounlainB  are,  like  the  buf 
eastern  plains,  vast  migrHlory  suppl 
wauls  of  mail,  Ilmt  voxa^  aud  go  with  tite  » 
As  [he  boftiilo  ,iu  counlloss  throngs  fjod  tbeir  cer- 
tuu  way  in  the  IranBicDt  pasturage  on  the  prairies, 
along  the  fresh  baiik»  of  the  rivers,  and  up  every 
valley  oiid  greeo  defile  of  the  mounlaiiia,  eo  the 
ealmijii,  at  their  allotted  seasons,  regululed  by  a 
sublime  and  all-aeeiug  ProvideDce,  ewarm  in 
tayriads  up  iho  great  rivers,  aiid  liiid  their  way 
up  thdir  main  branches,  aud  into  the  minatest 
tributary  streamx ;  so  as  to  pervade  the  great 
arid  plains,  and  to  penetrate  even  among  barren 
monnlHiiis.  Thus  waodeniig  tribes  are  ted  in 
the  desert  pluces  of  the  wilderness,  where  there  is 
no  herbage  for  the  animals  of  the  cliase,  and 
where,  but  for  these  periodical  supplies,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  man  to  subsist 

The  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  which  run 
into  the  Pacilic  render  the  ascent  of  them  very 
exhausting  to  the  salmon.  When  the  lieh  first 
run  up  the  rivers,  Ibey  are  fat  aud  in  fine  order. 
The  struggle  against  impetuous  streams  and  fre- 
quent rapids  gradually  renders  them  thin  and 
weak,  aud  great  numbers  are  seen  fioatiug  down 
(he  rivers  ou  tbeir  backs,  As  the  season  ad- 
raucea  and  the  water  becomes  chilled,  they  are 
flung  in  myriads  ou  the  shores,  where  the  wolves 
and  bears  assemble  to  banquet  on  them.  Ollen 
they  rot  in  such  quantities  along  the  river  banks, 
as  lo  taiut  the  iitmosphere.  They  ore  commonly 
from  two  to  three  feet  bug. 

Captain    Bonneville    now    made  his    arningc- 
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meats  for  the  autumn  and  the  wiatei'.  The  na- 
ture of  the  country  through  which  Le  wiis  about 
to  travel  rendered  it  iinpossible  to  proceed  with 
wagona.  He  had  more  goods  and  supplies  of 
various  kinds,  alao,  than  were  required  for  pres- 
ept  purposes,  or  than  could  be  conveniently  trans- 
ported on  horseback ;  aided,  therefore,  by  a  few 
confidential  men,  he  made  caches,  or  secret  pits, 
during  the  night,  when  all  the  rest  of  ihe  camp 
nere  asleep,  and  in  these  deposited  ibe  superflu- 
ous effects,  together  with  the  wagons.  AH  traces 
of  the  caches  were  then  carefully  obliterated. 
This  is  a  common  expedient  with  the  tradei's  and 
trappers  of  the  moiintHius.  Having  no  estab- 
lished posts  and  magazines,  they  make  these 
caches  or  deposils  at  certain  points,  whither  they 
repair  occasionally,  for  supplies.  It  is  an  expe- 
dient derived  from  the  wandering  tribes  of  In- 
Many  of  the  horses  were  still  bo  weak  and 
lame  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  long  scramble  through 
the  mountains.  These  were  collected  into  one 
cavalcade,  and  given  in  charge  to  an  experienced 
trapper,  of  the  name  of  Matthieu.  Me  was  to 
proceed  westward,  with  a  brigade  of  trappers,  lo 
Bear  River ;  a  stream  to  the  west  of  the  Green 
River  or  Colorado,  where  there  was  good  pas- 
turage for  the  horses.  In  this  neighborliood  it 
was  expected  he  would  meet  the  Shoeliouie  vil- 
lages or  bands,'  on  their  yearly  migrations,  with 

I  A  nVbjr  of  Indian?,  in  trappers'  Isngnage,  does  Dot  bIwbj-b 
imply  I  fixed  commimity ;  but  oflen  h  wandering  horde  or 
bMld.    The   Sboilionies,  lilie  must  o(  tlie  uiDunUiiu   uibea, 
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whom  he  v 


At'Ur  he  hud  traileil  wilh  these  people,  Guiehed 
liU  irg^piiigTi,  Hud  recruited  the  streugth  of  the 
horses,  lie  whs  to  proceed  to  Salmon  Biver  and 
rejoin  Captitin  Bonneville,  who  intended  to  6x 
bis  quarters  there  for  the  winter. 

White  these  arrangenientB  were  in  progress 
in  the  camp  of  Captain  Bouneville,  there  was  a 
sudden  but>tle  snd  stir  in  ibe  camp  of  Fonieuella 
Otie  of  the  partners  of  the  Amerii^an  Fur  Com- 
pany had  arrived,  in  all  haste,  from  the  rendez- 
voua  at  Pierre's  Hole,  in  quest  of  the  supplies. 
The  oompeiition  between  the  two  rival  companies 
was  just  uow  at  its  height,  and  prosecuted  with  nn- 
uaual  zeuL  The  tramontane  concerns  of  the 
Riicky  Mountain  Fur  Coropaaj  were  managed  by 
two  resident  partners,  Fitzpalrick  and  Bridger; 
those  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  by  Vander- 
burgh and  Dripps.  The  latter  were  ignorant  of 
the  mouutnin  regions,  but  trusted  to  make  up  by 
vigilance  and  activity  for  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  country. 

FirzjMitrick,  an  experienced  trader  and  trapiwr, 
knew  the  evib  of  competition  in  the  same  hunting 
grounds,  and  had  proposed  that  the  two  compa- 
nies should  divide  the  country,  so  as  to  hunt  in 
different  directions :  this  proposition  being  re- 
jected, he  had  exerted  himself  to  get  first  into 
tlie  field.  His  e:tertioM,  as  has  already  been 
shown,    were    effectual.     The    early    arrival   of 

liiive  no  uEtled  roidencei  i  but  are  ■  nomadic  people,  dwsll- 
ui^  ia  (ent£  or  lod^e,  and  ahit^isg  their  enuampmcnls  froin 
place  to  place,  iccordiDj;  aa  fieb  and  game  abound. 
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Sublette,  with  sup[]]i(!!>,  had  enabled  tbe  various 
brigades  of  the  Rock^  Montitain  Company  to 
start  off  to  their  respective  hutiting  grounds, 
Fitzpatrick  himseir,  with  ha  associate,  Bridger, 
had  pushed  off  with  a  strong  party  of  trappers, 
for  a,  prime  beaver  country  to  the  uorlh-aorth- 
weat, 

This  bad  put  Vanderburgh  upon  his  mettle. 
He  had  hastened  ou  to  meet  Fontenelle.  Find- 
ing him  at  his  camp  in  Greeu  River  Valley,  he 
irainedialely  funiished  himself  with  the  supplies ; 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  free  Irappera  and 
Delawares,  and  set  off  with  all  speed,  determined 
to  follow  hard  upon  ihe  heels  of  Fitzpatrick  and 
Bridger.  Of  the  adventures  of  these  parties 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  their  competition,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

Fontenelle  having  now  delivered  his  supplies 
and  accomplished  his  ermnil,  struck  his  tents  and 
eat  off  on  his  return  to  the  YellowHione.  Captain 
Bonneville  end  his  band,  therefore,  remained 
alone  in  the  Green  River  Valley ;  and  their  sit- 
uation might  have  been  perilous,  had  the  Black- 
feet  band  still  lingered  in  the  vicinity.  Those 
raaranders,  however,  had  been  dismayed  at  find- 
ing so  many  resolute  aiid  well-ap pointed  parties 
of  while  men  in  this  neighborhood,  Tliey  had, 
therefore,  abandoned  this  part  of  the  country, 
passing  over  the  head  waters  of  the  Green  River, 
and  bending  their  course  towards  the  Yellow- 
stone. Misfortune  pursued  them.  Tlieir  route 
lay  through  the  country  of  their  deadly  enemies, 
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!  Crows.     In  iLe 


Wind  River  Valley, 

were  eneouulereil 
parlj  of  iheit  tribe,  and  com- 
Ftjriy  of  them  were  killed, 

n  iiiid  cliililreii  captured,  mill 
'cs  hunted  like  wild  beaai?, 
impletely    chaae'l  out    of  the 


lies  east  of  the  mountains, 
by  «,  powerful  w«; 
pletely  put  to  rout 
many  of  iheir  won 
the  acatlered  fugil 
until  tliey  were 
Crow  cwuntry. 

Ou  llie  22d  of  August  Cuplain  Bonneville 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  set  out  ou  his  route  for 
SbIhioh.  Iliver.  Hia  baggage  was  arranged  in 
packs,  lliiee  lo  a  mule,  or  pack-horse  ;  one  being 
dis]>osed  oil  each  aide  of  [lie  animal,  and  one  on  the 
top ;  the  three  furmitig  a  load  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  lo  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  This  is  the  trappers'  atyle  of  loading 
their  pack-horses ;  his  men,  however,  were  in- 
expert at  adjusting  the  packs;  which  were  prone 
to  get  loose  and  elip  off;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  rear-guard  to  assist  in  reloading,  A 
few  days'  experience,  however,  brought  them  into 
proper  training. 

Their  miireh  lay  up  the  valley  of  the 
ke-dee,  overlookt-d  to  the  right  by  the  lofty 
of  the   Wind    River  Mountains.      From 
little  lakes  and  fouutain-heads  of  this  remarl 
bed   of  mountains,   poured    forth    the    tiibi 
streams  of  the  Seed»-ke-dee.     Some 
ing  down  gullies  and    ravines ;  others    tumi 
in  crystal  cascades   from  innecessible  dells 
rocks,  and  others  winding  their  way  ii 
pellucid    currents    across    the    valley, 
themselvea  lutu  the  main  river.     So  trausi 
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were  these  waters,  that  the  trout  with  which  they 
abouoded  could  be  secu  gliditig  Hbout  as  if  iu 
the  air ;  and  their  pebbly  beda  were  diRtiiiclly 
viaible  at  the  depth  of  many  feet.  Thia  beaoliful 
and  diuphfiDoiis  quality  of  thu  Rocky  Mountain 
streams,  prevails  for  a  long  lime  after  they  have 
mingled  their  waters  and  swollen  into  importaiit 

Issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
Captain  BonneTille  continued  to  the  caat-north- 
east,  acrose  rough  and  lofty  ridges,  and  deep 
rocky  defiles,  extremely  fatiguing  both  to  man 
and  horse.  Among  his  hunters  was  a  Delaware 
Indian  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him.  Hia 
name  was  Buckeye.  He  hod  olten  prided  him- 
self on  his  skill  and  success  in  coping  with  the 
grizzly  bear,  that  terror  of  the  hunters.  Though 
crippled  in  the  lefl  arm,  he  declared  he  had  no 
hesitation  to  close  with  a  wounded  bear,  and 
attack  him  with  a  aword.  If  armed  with  a  I'iHe, 
he  was  willing  to  brave  the  animal  when  in  full 
force  and  fiiry-  He  hod  twice  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  proweaa,  in  the  course  of  this 
mountain  journey,  and  was  each  time  successful. 
H'"a  mode  was  to  seat  himself  upon  the  ground, 
with  his  rifle  cocked  and  resting  on  hia  lame  arm. 
Thus  prepared,  he  would  await  the  approach  of 
the  bear  with  perfect  coolness,  nor  pull  trigger 
until  he  was  close  at  hand.  In  each  instance,  he 
laid  the  monater  dead  upon  the  spot. 

A  march  of  three  or  four  days,  through  savage 
and  lonely  scenes,  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to 
the  fatal   defile  of  Jackson's  Hole,  where  poor 
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More  and  Foj  had  been  nurpritied  nnd  ninrder 
b;  the  Btackftet.      The  feelings  of  ihe   captain 
were  shocked  at  beholding  the  bones  of  theae  uq- 
forlunnlc  young  men  blenching  among  the  rocks; 
and  he  caused  iheni  to  be  decently  interred. 

On  the  third  of  September  he  arritvil  on  the 
summit  of  a  mounlniii  which  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  evenlful  valley  of  Piemi's  Hole; 
whence  be  caiild  IraL-e  the  winding  of  its  stream 
through  green  meadows  nnd  tbrests  of  willow 
and  cotlon-wood,  nnd  have  a  prospect,  between 
distant  mountains,  of  the  lava  plains  of  Snake 
River,  dimly  spread  forth  like  a  sleeping  ocean 
below. 

Af^er  enjoying  this  magnificent  prospect,  he 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  visited  the  scenes 
of  the  late  desperate  conflict.  There  were  the 
remains  of  the  rude  fortress  in  the  swamp,  shat- 
tered by  rifle  shot,  and  strewed  with  the  mingled 
bones  of  savages  and  horses.  There  was  the  late 
populous  and  noisy  rendezvous,  with  the  traces 
of  trappers'  camps  and  Indian  lodges ;  but  their 
fires  were  extinguished,  the  motley  assemblage 
of  trappers  and  hunters,  white  traders  and  Indian 
braves,  had  nil  dispersed  to  difieretit  points  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  valley  bad  relapsed  into  iia 
pristine  solitude  and  silence. 

That  night  the  captain  encamped  upon  the 
battle  ground  ;  the  nest  day  he  resumed  his  toil- 
some peregrinations  through  the  mountains.  For 
upwards  of  two  weeks  he  continued  his  painful 
march ;  both  mun  and  horses  sufTenug  excess- 
ively at  times  from  hunger  and  thirst.     Ai  length, 
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OD  the  19tli  of  September,  he  reached  the  upper 
wtttere  of  Sftlmoii  River. 

The  weather  wiis  inAA,  and  there  were  symp- 
toma  of  FID  irnpeuding  sioriii.  The  night  Bet  in, 
but  Buckeye,  the  DeUwnre  Iniimn,  was  miaBiiig. 
He  had  left  the  party  early  in  the  morning,  to 
hunt  by  himself,  according  to  hia  custom.  Fears 
were  eutertaiued  lest  he  should  lose  his  way 
and  become  bewildered  in  tempesluous  weather. 
These  fears  increaseil  ou  the  following  moniitig, 
when  a  Tioleul  snow-storm  came  on,  which  soon 
covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
Captain  Bonneville  immediately  encamped,  and 
sent  out  scouts  in  every  direction.  After  some 
search  Buckeye  was  discovered,  qnietly  seated  at 
a  considerable  distance  io  the  rear,  waiting  the 
expected  approach  of  the  party,  not  knowing  that 
they  had  passed,  the  snow  having  covered  their 
trail. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their 
march  at  au  early  hour,  but  had  Dot  proceeded 
far  when  the  hunters,  who  were  beating  up  the 
cnuntry  in  the  advance,  came  galloping  back,  mak- 
ing eignals  to  encamp,  and  crying  Indians  I  Indians ! 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  struck  into  a 
skirt  of  wood  and  prepared  tor  action.  The  sav- 
ages were  now  seen  trooping  over  the  hills  in 
great  numbers.  One  of  them  left  the  main  body 
and  ciune  forward  singly,  making  signals  of  peace. 
He  announced    them   as  a   band  of  Nez   Perc<^' 


1  We  abould  nbaerve  that  this  tribe  is  nniversall;  csllt 
iW  Frencli  name,  vtliich  is  prononnted  by  the  treppere. 
percg.  Tbste  are  two  main  brandies  of  thia  tribe,  the  i 
Nopercya  sod  the  lower  jSepercj-B,  as  we  shall  show  here 
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or  Fierc«d-nosed  Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites, 
wherenpon  ao  iarilatioQ  was  returned  by  Captain 
Bonneville,  Tor  tliem  to  come  tmA  eneamp  with 
him.  They  halted  for  a  short  time  to  make 
their  toilette,  an  operation  as  important  with  an 
Indian  warrior  as  with  a  fashionable  beauty. 
This  done,  they  arranged  themselves  in  martial 
style,  the  chiefs  leading  the  van,  the  brares  fol- 
lowing in  a  long  line,  painted  and  decorated,  and 
topped  off  with  flulleriiig  plumes.  In  this  ymj 
they  advanced,  nhouting  and  singing,  firing  off 
their  fusees,  and  clashing  their  shields.  Hw 
two  parties  encamped  hard  by  each  other.  Tbt 
Ifez  Perc^  were  on  a  hunting  expedition,  bnt 
had  been  almost  famished  on  their  march.  They 
had  no  provisions  lell  but  a  few  dried  salmoo,  yet 
finding  the  white  men  equally  in  want,  they  gen- 
erously offered  to  share  even  this  meagre  pittfuc^ 
and  frequently  repeated  the  offer,  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  lefl  no  doubt  of  (heir  sincerit;^ 
Their  generosity  won  the  heart  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, and  produced  the  most  cordial  good-wilt 
on  the  part  of  bis  men.  For  two  days  that  the 
parties  remained  in  company,  the  most  amtcablfl 
intercourse  prevailed,  and  they  parted  the  best  of 
friends.  Caplain  Bonneville  detached  a  few  men, 
under  Mr.  Cerre,  an  able  leader,  to  accompany 
the  Kez  Ferc^  on  their  hunting  expedition,  and 
to  trade  with  them  for  meat  for  the  winter's 
supply.  AAer  tliis,  he  proceeded  down  the  river 
about  Hve  miles  below  the  forks,  when  he  ( 
to  a  halt  on  the  2Gth  of  September,  it 
his  winter  quarters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Horsea  tamed  loose. — Freparatione   for  winter    qiiart«re.~ 
Hnngiy  timea. — Nei  Parcia,  their  hoDeat?-,  piety,  pooiflc 

venjuiona  with  thorn. — Theu  Jove  of  gambling. 

JT  was  gralifyiiig  to  Captain  Bonneville, 
iifier  so  long  and  tollaome  a  course  of 
travel,  to  relieve  liis  poor  jaded  horses 
of  the  burdens  under  which  they  were  almost 
ready  to  give  out,  and  to  behold  lliem  rolling 
upon  the  grtiBS,  and  taking  a  long  repose  after  all 
their  Bufferings.  Indeed,  so  exhausted  were  they, 
that  those  employed  under  the  saddle  were  do 
longer  capable  of  bunting  for  the  daily  subsis- 
tence of  the  camp. 

All  hands  now  act  to  work  to  prepare  a  win- 
ter cantonment.  A  temporary  fortiScation  was 
thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  party ;  a 
secure  and  comfortable  pen,  into  which  the  horses 
could  bo  driven  at  night ;  and  huts  were  built 
for  the  receptioQ  of  the  merchaudise. 

This  done,  Captain  Bonneville  made  a  distri- 
bution of  his  forces :  twenty  men  were  to  remain 
with  him  in  garrison  to  protect  the  property  ;  the 
rest  were  organized  into  three  brigades,  and  sent 
off  Ln  difiereut  directions,  to  subsist  themselves  by 
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hunting  the  buffalo,  until  the  anow  should  beco 
too  deep. 

Indefid,  it  would  hare  been  imiwssible  to  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  party  in  this  neighborhood. 
It  was  at  the  extreme  weslero  limit  of  the  buf- 
falo range,  and  these  animals  bad  recently  been 
completely  hunted  out  of  the  neighborliood  by 
tile  Nez  Ferc^,  eo  that,  althoogh  the  hunters  of 
the  garrison  were  coiitinually  on  the  alert,  rang- 
ing the  country  round,  they  brought  in  scarce 
game  auffiraent  to  keep  famine  from  the  door. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  scanty  meal  of  fish  or 
wild  fowl,  ocCABionally  an  antelope;  but  fre- 
(]uently  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  to  be  ap- 
peased with  roots,  or  the  flesh  of  wolves  and 
muskrats.  Rarely  could  the  inmtilcs  of  the  can- 
tonment boast  of  having  made  a  fiiU  meal,  and 
never  of  having  wherewithal  for  the  morrow.  In 
this  way  they  starved  along  until  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  five 
families  of  Nea  PerciSa,  who  in  some  measure 
reconciled  them  to  the  hardships  of  their  situa- 
tion, by  exhibiting  a  lot  still  more  destitute.  A 
more  foi-lorn  set  they  had  never  encountered ; 
they  had  not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  liah  ;  nor  any- 
thing to  subsist  on,  excepting  roots,  wild  rosebuds, 
the  barks  of  certain  plants,  and  other  vegetable 
productions ;  neither  had  they  any  weapon  for 
hunting  or  defense,  excepting  an  old  spear :  yet 
the  poor  fellows  made  no  murmur  nor  compltunt ; 
hut  seemed  accustomed  to  their  hard  fare.  If 
they  could  not  teach  the  white  men  their  practi- 
cal stoicism,  Ihey  M  least  made  them  f 
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with  the  edible  properties  of  roola  and  wild  rose- 
buds, nnd  fiiraished  tbem  a  supply  from  their  own 
store.  The  tiecessities  of  the  camp  at  length 
became  so  urgent,  that  Captain  BouneTillo  de- 
termined to  dispatch  ii  party  to  the  Horse  Prairie, 
a  plain  to  the  north  of  his  cantonment,  to  procure 
a  aupplj  of  provisions.  When  the  men  were 
about  to  depart,  he  proposed  to  the  Nez  Ferces 
tbal  they,  or  some  of  them,  should  join  the  hunt- 
ing party.  To  big  eurprise,  they  promptly  de- 
clined. He  inquired  the  reason  far  their  refusal, 
seeing  that  they  were  in  nearly  as  starving  a 
situation  09  his  own  people.  They  replied  that 
it  was  B.  soured  day  with  them,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  would  be  angry  should  they  devote  it  to 
hunting.  They  offered,  however,  to  accompany 
the  party  if  it  would  delay  its  departure  until  the 
following  day  i  but  this  the  pinching  demands  of 
hunger  would  not  permit,  and  the  detachment 
proceeded. 

A  few  days  aHerwards,  four  of  them  signified 
to  Captain  Bonneville  that  they  were  about  to 
hunt.  "  What !  "  exclaimed  he.  "  without  guns 
or  arrows  ;  and  with  only  one  old  spear  ?  What 
do  you  expect  to  kill  ? "  They  smiled  among 
themselves,  but  made  no  answer.  Preparatory 
to  the  chase,  they  performed  some  religious  rit£9, 
and  offered  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  a  few  short 
prayers  for  aidety  and  success  ;  then,  having  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  their  wives,  they  leaped 
upon  their  horses  and  departed,  leaving  the  whole 
party  of  Christian  spectators  amazed  and  rebuked 
by  this  lesson  of  &ith  and  dependence  on  a  su- 
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preme  and  beneraleot  Being.  "  Awustomi 
odds  CHpttiiti  BoaiieviUe,  "  Bs  I  lind  heretofore 
biieii,  to  find  llie  wretched  Indittn  reveling  id 
blood,  and  suiined  by  every  vice  whicli  can  de- 
grade huniHu  nature,  I  could  scarcely  realize  the 
scene  whtcb  I  had  witnessed.  Wonder  at  sncli 
uiinffected  tenderness  and  piety,  where  it  was 
least  to  have  been  sought,  contended  in  all  our 
bosoms  with  shame  and  ooiifusion,  at  receiving 
such  pure  and  wholesome  instructions  from  ci-ea- 
tures  so  far  below  ua  in  all  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  life,"  The  simple  prayers  of  the  poor  Indians 
were  not  unheard.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days  they  retunied,  laden  with  meat.  Captain 
Bonneville  was  curious  to  know  how  they  bad 
atlaiued  such  success  with  such  scanty  means. 
They  gave  bim  to  understand  that  they  had 
chased  ttie  herds  of  buffalo  at  full  speed,  until 
they  tired  them  down,  when  tliey  ensity  dis- 
patched them  with  the  spear,  and  made  use  of 
the  same  weapon  to  flay  the  carcasses.  To  carry 
through  tlieir  lesson  to  their  Christian  friends, 
tliQ  poor  savages  were  as  charitable  as  they  had 
been  pious,  and  generously  shared  with  them  the 
spoils  of  their  hunliug  ;  giving  them  food  enough 
to  last  for  several  days. 

A  further  and  more  intimate  inlereom-se  with 
this  tribe  gave  Captain  Bonneville  still  greater 
cause  to  admire  their  strong  devotional  feeling. 
"  Simply  lo  call  these  people  religions,"  says  he, 
"  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  deep  hue 
of  piety  and  devotion  which  pervades  tiieir  n 
conduct.     Their  honesty  b  imiuacuhite,  and  ' 
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purity  of  purpose,  and  their  observance  of  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  are  moat  uniform  and 
remarkable.  They  are,  certainly,  more  like  a 
nation  of  saints  than  a  lioi'de  of  savages." 

In  fact,  the  antibelligerent  policy  of  this  tribe 
may  have  sprung  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
charity,  for  it  would  appear  that  they  had  im- 
bibed aome  uotious  of  the  Christian  faith  from 
Catholic  missionaries  and  traders  who  had  been 
among  them.  They  even  had  a  rude  calendar  of 
the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Roraiah  Cliurch,  and 
some  traces  of  its  ceremonials.  These  have  be- 
come blended  with  tlieir  own  wild  riles,  and 
present  a  strange  medley,  civilized  and  bar- 
barous. On  the  Sabbath,  men,  women,  aod 
children  array  tliemsclves  in  their  best  style,  and 
assemble  round  a  pole  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
camp.  Here  they  go  through  a  wild  fantastic 
ceremonial ;  strongly  resembling  the  religious 
dauce  of  the  Shaking  Quakers ;  but  from  its 
eothuuasm,  much  more  striking  and  impressive. 
During  the  intervals  of  llic  ceremony,  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  who  officiate  as  priests,  instruct  them 
iu  their  duties,  and  exhort  them  to  virtue  ajid 
good  deeds. 

"  There  is  something  antique  and  patriarchal," 
observes  Captain  Bonneville,  "  ia  this  union  of 
the  oftlces  of  leader  and  priest  ;  as  there  b  in 
many  of  their  customs  and  manners,  which  are 
all  strongly  imbued  with  religion." 

The  worthy  captain,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  iiiteresled  by  this  gleam  of  unluoked 
for  light  amidst  the  durkueas  of  the  vvitderness. 
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He  eserled  himeelf,  during  bis  sojourn  auk 
this  simple  mid  nell-diapoeed  people,  to  inculcal^ 
as  far  as  lie  was  able,  tlie  gentle  and  butnaniziog 
precepia  of  the  ClirisCiHii  faith,  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  Ilie  leadiug  polala  of  its  hisCorj ; 
and  it  »peab#  higbly  for  the  purity  and  benignity 
of  his  heart,  that  he  derived  unmixed  happiueas 
fit>in  the  task, 

"  Many  a  time,"  says  he,  "  was  my  little  lodge 
thronged,  or  rather  piled  with  hearers,  for  they 
lay  on  the  ground,  one  leaning  over  the  other, 
until  there  was  no  further  room,  all  listening 
with  greedy  ears  to  the  wonders  which  the  Great 
Spirit  hod  repealed  to  the  white  man.  No  other 
subject  gave  them  half  the  satisfaction,  or  con- 
manded  half  the  attention  ;  and  but  few  scenes 
ID  my  life  remain  so  freshly  on  my  memory,  or 
are  so  pleasurably  recalled  lo  my  conlemplation, 
as  these  lioiira  of  iutercouree  with  a  distant  atid 
benighted  raee  in  the  midst  of  the  deserU" 

The  only  excesses  indulged  in  by  this  temper- 
ate and  exemplary  people,  appear  to  be  gambling 
and  horserecitig.  In  these  they  eugage  with  an 
eagerness  that  amounts  to  infatuation.  Knols  of 
gamblers  will  assemble  before  one  of  their  lodge 
fires,  early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  absorbed 
in  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  game  until 
long  after  dawn  of  the  following  day.  As  night 
advances,  they  wax  warmer  and  warmer.  Bets 
increase  Ju  amount,  one  loss  only  serves  to  lead 
to  a  greater,  until  in  the  course  of  a  single  night's 
gambling,  the  richest  chief  may  become  : 
poorest  varlet  in  the  eamp. 
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IR^SSN  the  I2th  of  October,  two  young  In- 
I^cJ  (liana  of  the  Nez  Perc^  tribe  arrived 
jTWHmi  at  Captain  Bonneville's  encampment. 
They  were  on  their  way  homeward,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  swerve  from  their  ordinary  route 
through  the  mountains,  by  deep  snows.  Their 
new  route  took  them  tlu^ugh  the  Horae  Prairie. 
In  traversing  it,  they  had  been  attracted  by  the 
distant  smoke  of  a  camp  fire,  and,  on  stealing 
near  to  reconnoitre,  had  discovered  a  wai  party 
of  BlackfeeL  They  had  several  horses  with 
them ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  on  foot  on 
warlike  eKcursioiis,  it  was  concluded  that  these 
horses  had  been  captured  in  the  course  of  their 
maraudings. 

Thia  intelligence  awakened  solicitude  on  the 
mind  of  Captain  Bonneville,  for  the  party  of 
hunters  whom  he  had  sent  to  that  neighborhood ; 
and  the  Nez  Perci^s,  when  informed  of  the  cir- 
!,  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  their 
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belief  that  the   horses  they  had  aeeu  had  \ 
stolen  from  that  very  party. 

Anxious  fbr  informuttou  on  (lie  subject,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  dispatched  two  hunters  U>  beat 
np  the  country  in  that  direction.  They  searched 
in  vain  ;  not  a.  trace  of  the  men  could  be  found; 
but  they  got  iuto  a  region  destitute  of  game,  where 
they  were  well-nigh  furnished.  At  one  time,  they 
were  three  entire  days  without  a  mouthAd  of 
food  1  at  length  they  beheld  a  buffalo  gmzing  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain.  After  maneuvering  so 
as  to  get  within  shot,  they  fired,  but  merely 
wounded  him.  He  took  to  flight,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  over  hill  and  dale,  with  the  eagerness 
and  perseverance  of  starving  men.  A  more 
lucky  shot  brought  him  to  tlie  ground.  Stautietd 
sprang  upon  him,  plunged  his  knife  into  his 
throat,  and  allayed  hia  raging  hunger  by  drink- 
ing his  blood.  A  fire  was  instantly  kindled  be- 
side the  carcass,  when  the  two  hunters  cooked, 
and  ate  again  and  again,  until,  perfectly  gorged, 
they  sank  to  sleep  before  their  hunting  fire.  On 
the  following  morning  ihey  rose  early,  made  an- 
other hearty  meal,  then  loading  themselves  with 
buffalo  me^t,  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  camp, 
to  report  the  fruitlesaness  of  their  mission. 

At  length,  after  six  weeks'  absence,  the  hun- 
ters made  their  appearance,  and  were  received 
with  joy,  proportioned  to  the  anxiety  that  had 
been  felt  on  their  account.  They  had  hunted 
with  success  on  the  prairie,  but,  while  busy  dry- 
ing bufl'alo  meitt,  were  jouied  by  a  few  panic- 
stricken  Flatheads,  who    informed   them  that^^ 
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powerflil  band  of  Blackfeet  were  at  hand.  TLe 
huQters  immediately  abandoned  the  dangerous 
hunting  ground,  and  accompanied  the  Flatheads 
to  their  village.  Here  they  found  Mr.  Ceir^, 
and  the  detachment  of  hunters  sent  with  him  to 
accompany  the  hunting  party  of  the  Nez  Percys. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  village,  until 
they  supposed  the  Blackfeet  to  have  left  the 
neighborhood,  tbey  set  off  with  some  of  Mr. 
Cerr^'a  men,  for  the  cantonment  of  Salmon 
River,  where  they  arrived  without  atddent. 
They  informed  Captain  Bonneville,  however, 
that  not  far  irom  his  quarters,  they  had  found  a 
wallet  of  freah  meat  and  a  cord,  which  they  sup- 
posed had  beea  left  by  some  prowling  Blackfeet. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Cerre,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  men,  likewise  arrived  at  the  can- 
tonment. 

Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  Bubleaders,  who  had 
gone  with  a  band  of  twenty  hunters,  to  range  the 
country  just  beyond  the  Horse  Prairie,  had,  like- 
wise, his  share  of  adventures  with  the  all-pervad- 
ing Blackfeet.  At  one  of  his  encampments,  the 
guard  stationed  to  keep  watch  round  the  camp 
grew  weary  of  their  duty,  and  feeling  a  little  too 
secure,  and  too  much  at  home  on  these  prairies, 
retired  to  a  small  grove  of  wUlows,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  a  social  game  of  cards,  called 
"  old  sledge,"  which  is  88  popular  among  these 
trampera  of  the  prairiea,  as  whist  or  etartfi  among 
the  polite  dides  of  the  citiea.  From  the  midst 
of  their  sport,  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  and    a  shriJl  war-whoop. 
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Suiting  on  tbeir  feet,  and  Bnatchiug  np 
rifles,  tiiey  beheld  in  dismay  their  horses  and 
mules  already  in  potwession  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  stolen  upon  tlie  camp  unperceived,  while 
(hey  were  spell-bound  by  the  ma^c  of  "  old 
stedge."  The  Indiuns  sprang  upon  the  animiJji 
barebacked,  and  endeavored  to  urge  them,  off 
under  a.  galling  fire,  that  did  some  execution. 
The  mules,  however,  confounded  by  the  hurly- 
burly,  and  dislilcing  their  new  riders,  kicked  up 
their  heels  and  dismounted  half  of  them,  in  spite 
of  their  horsemanBhip,  This  threw  the  rest  into 
confusion  j  they  endeavored  to  protect  their  un- 
horsed comrades  from  the  furious  assaults  of  tlie 
whites ;  but,  afier  a  scene  of  "  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  horses  and  mules  were  abandoned, 
and  the  Indiaus  betook  themselves  to  the  bushes. 
Here  they  quickly  scratched  holes  in  the  earth 
about  two  feet  deep,  in  which  they  prostrated 
themselves,  and  while  thus  screened  from  the 
shots  of  the  white  men,  were  en 
such  use  of  their  bows  and  arrows  and  fusees 
to  repulse  their  assailanta,  and  to  effect  their 
treat.  This  adventure  threw  a  lemporary 
upon  the  game  of  "  old  sledge." 

In    the  course  of  the  autumn,  four  Iroqi 
hunters,  driven  by  the  snow  from  their  buntbg 
grounds,  made  their  a|i[)earance  at  the  tantonment. 
They  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  during  their 
journ    made  themselves  useful   in  a  variety 
ways,  being  excellent  trappers  and  first-rate  wi 
men.     They  were  of  the  renmants  of  a  party 
Iroquois  hunters,  that  came  from  Canada  into 
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mountain  regions  many  years  previously,  in  the 
employ  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They 
were  led  by  a  brave  chieftain,  named  Pierre,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  iated  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.  This 
branch  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  has  ever  since  re- 
mained among  these  mountains,  at  mortal  enmity 
with  the  Blackfeet,  and  have  lost  many  of  their 
prime  banters  in  (heir  feuds  with  that  ferocious 
race.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  General  Ashley, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  gallant  excursions  into 
the  wilderness,  and  have  continued  ever  since  in 
the  employ  of  the  company. 

Among  the  motJey  visitors  to  the  winter 
quarters  of  Captain  Bonneville,  was  a  party  of 
Fends  Oreilles  (or  Hanging-ears)  and  their  chief. 
These  Indians  have  a  strong  resemblance,  in 
character  and  customs,  to  the  Nez  Perces.  They 
amount  ta  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and  are 
well  armed,  and  possess  great  numbers  of  horses. 
During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  they 
hunt  the  buffalo  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  and  the 
northern  branches  of  Salmon  River.  Tholr  winter 
quarters  are  upon  the  Racine  Amere,  where  they 
subsist  upon  roots  and  dried  buffalo  meat.  Upon 
this  river  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  estab- 
lished a  trading  post,  where  the  Fends  OreilleB 
and  the  Flatheads  bring  their  peltries  to  exchange 
for  arms,  clothing,  and  trinkets. 

This  tribe,  like  the  Nez  Pereds,  evince  strong 
and  peculiar  feelings  of  natural  piety.  Their 
religion  is  not  a  mere  superstitious  fear,  like  that 
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of  most  savages ;  they  evince  abstract  notions  of 
morality,  a  deep  reverence  for  an  overruling 
Spirit,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  their  feUow- 
men.  In  one  respect,  their  religion  partakes  of 
the  pacific  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  They  hold 
that  the  Great  Spirit  is  displeased  with  all  nations 
who  wantonly  engage  in  war ;  they  abstain,  there- 
fore, from  all  aggressive  hostilities.  But  though 
thus  unoffending  in  their  policy,  they  are  called 
upon  continually  to  wage  defensive  warfiure, 
especially  with  the  Blackfeet ;  with  whom,  in  the 
course  of  their  hunting  expeditions,  they  come  in 
frequent  collision,  and  have  desperate  battles. 
Their  conduct  as  warriors  is  without  fear  or  re- 
proach, and  they  can  never  be  driven  to  abandon 
their  hunting  grounds. 

Like  most  savages,  they  are  firm  believers  in 
dreams,  and  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  cfaanns 
and  amulets,  or  medicines,  as  they  term  them. 
Some  of  their  braves,  also,  who  have  had  numer- 
ous hair-breadth  'scapes,  like  the  old  Nez  Perc^ 
chief  in  the  battle  of  Pierre's  Hole,  are  believed 
to  wear  a  charmed  life,  and  to  be  bullet  proo£ 
Of  these  gifted  beings  marvelous  anecdotes  are 
related,  which  are  most  potently  believed  by  their 
fellow-savages,  and  sometimes  almost  credited  by 
the  white  hunters. 
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P'^SSHILE  Ciipt^n  Bonueville  and  liis  men 
WnnSI  are  sojotiming  among  the  Nbz  Perces, 
QaQ  on  Salmon  River,  we  will  inquire  after 
the  fortunes  of  those  doughty  rivals  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  American  Fur  CompanieB,  who 
Bturt«d  off  for  the  trapping  grounds  to  the  north- 
northwest. 

Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of  the  former  company, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  having  received  their 
supplies,  had  talteu  the  lead,  and  hoped  to  have  the 
first  sweep  of  the  hunting  ground.  Vanderburgh 
and  Dripps,  however,  the  two  resident  partners 
of  the  opposite  company,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, were  enabled  soon  to  put  themselves  upon 
tlidr  traces,  and  pressed  ibrward  with  such  speed 
as  to  overtake  them  just  as  they  had  reached  the 
heart  of  the  beaver  country.  In  fact,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  best  trapping  groimds,  it  was  their 
object  to  follow  on  and  profit  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  other  party. 
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Nothing  could  equal  the  chagria  of  Fitzpatrick 
mnd  Bridger,  at  being  dogged  by  their  iaexperi- 
eiic«d  rivals ;  tiBpecially  afler  their  offer  to  divide 
the  couutry  with  thera.  They  tried  in  every  way  lo 
blind  and  baffle  tliem ;  lo  steal  a  nuirch  upou  them, 
or  lead  them  od  a  wrong  scent ;  but  all  iu  Yoia. 
Vanderburgh  made  up  by  activity  and  intelligenee, 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  country ;  was  always  wary, 
always  on  Uie  alert ;  discovered  every  movement 
of  his  rivals,  however  secret,  and  was  not  to  be 
eluded  or  misled. 

Fitzpatrick  and  hia  colleague  now  lost  all 
patience:  since  the  others  persisted  in  following 
them,  they  determined  to  give  them  an  unprofit- 
able chase,  and  to  sacrifice  tlie  hunting  season, 
rather  than  share  the  products  witli  their  rivals. 
They  accordingly  took  up  tLeir  line  of  march  down 
the  course  of  the  Missouri,  keeping  the  main 
Blackfoot  trail,  and  tramping  doggedly  forward, 
without  stopping  to  set  a  single  tr^  The  others 
beat  the  hoof  after  them  for  some  time,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  perceive  that  ihey  were  on  a 
wild-goose  cluue,  and  getting  into  a  country  per- 
fectly barren  to  the  trapper.  TUey  now  came  to 
a  holt,  and  bethought  themselves  how  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  improve  the  remiunder  of  the 
season.  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  their  forces 
and  try  different  trapping  grounds.  While  Drippe 
went  in  one  direction,  Vanderburgh,  with  about 
fifty  men,  proceeded  in  another.  The  latter,  in 
his  headlong  march,  had  got  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Blackfoot  couutry,  yet  seems  to  have  been 
unuonsciouB  of  his  danger.     As  his  scouts  were 
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out  one  day,  they  came  upon  the  traces  of  a  recent 
band  of  savages.  There  were  the  deserted  flres 
atill  smoking,  surroimded  by  the  'carcasses  of 
bul^oea  jtut  killed.  It  was  evident  a  party  of 
Blackfeet  had  been  frightened  from  their  huntmg 
camp,  and  had  retreated,  probably  to  seek  reinforce- 
tnents.  The  scouts  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
and  told  Vanderburgh  what  they  had  seen.  He 
made  hght  of  the  al^m,  and,  taking  nine  men  with 
him,  galloped  off  to  reconnoitre  for  himself.  He 
fonnd  the  deserted  hunting  camp  just  as  they  had 
represented  it ;  there  lay  the  carcasses  of  buffa- 
loes, partly  dismembered ;  there  were  the  smoulder- 
ing fires,  still  sending  up  their  wreaths  of  smoke  ; 
everytijing  bore  traces  of  recent  and  hasty  retreat ; 
and  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  savages  were 
fitill  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  With  headless 
daring,  Vanderburgh  put  himself  upon  their  trail, 
to  trace  them  to  their  place  of  concealment.  It 
led  him  over  pmiries,  and  through  skirts  of  wood- 
land, until  it  enlfired  a  dark  and  dangerous  ravine. 
Vanderburgh  pushed  in,  without  hesitation,  fol- 
lowed by  his  little  band.  They  soon  found  them- 
selves in  a  gloomy  dell,  between  steep  hanks  over- 
bung  with  trees ;  where  the  profound  silence  waa 
only  broken  by  the  trump  of  thar  own  horses. 
Suddenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their 
ears,  mingled  with  the  sharp  report  of  rifles,  and 
a  legion  of  savages  sprang  from  their  conceal- 
ments, yelling,  and  shaking  their  buffalo  robes  to 
frighten  the  horses.  Vanderburgh's  horse  feU, 
mortally  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his 
fall,  he  pinned  liis   rider   to  the  ground ;    who 
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ing  bim.  Ooe  was  shot  dovm  and  scalped  a  feiT 
pawa  diatanf ;  moat  of  the  oLhers  were  severely 
wounded,  aud  sought  their  safety  in  flight.  Tlie 
eavnges  approached  to  dispatch  the  tmibrtunate 
leader,  as  he  lay  stru^ling  heneath  his  hoise. 
He  Iiud  atill  his  rifle  ia  his  hand,  and  his  pistols 
in  hia  belt.  The  first  savage  that  advanced  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  the  rifle  in  his  breast,  aud 
fell  dead  upou  the  spot ;  but  before  Vanderburgh 
could  draw  a  pistol,  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  laid 
him  prostrate,  and  he  waa  dispatched  by  repeated 
wounds. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Henry  Vander- 
burgh :  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  leaders  of 
the  American  Fur  Company ;  who,  by  his  manly 
bearing  and  dauntless  courage.  Is  said  to  have 
made  liimaelf  universally  popular  among  the  bold- 
hearted  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 

Those  of  the  little  band  who  escaped  fled  in 
consternation  to  the  camp,  and  spread  direful  re- 
ports of  the  force  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy. 
The  party,  being  without  a  head,  were  in  com- 
plete confusion  and  dismay,  and  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  without  attempting  lo  recover  tJie  re- 
mains of  their  butchered  leader.  They  made  no 
halt  until  they  reached  the  encampment  of  the 
Pends  Oreilles,  or  Hanging-ears,  where  they 
offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  body, 
but  without  success  ;  it  never  could  be  found. 

In  the  meantime  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Company,  fared  but  little. 
better  than  tiieir  rivals.     In   their  eagernesa  J 
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Blead  them,  they  had  betrayed  themselves  into 
danger,  and  got  into  a  re^on  infested  with  the 
Blackfeet.  They  soon  found  thiit  fo(<a  were  on 
the  watch  for  them ;  but  they  were  experienced 
in  Indian  wariiire,  and  not  to  he  anrprised  at 
night,  nor  drawn  into  an  ambush  in  the  day-time. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  the  horses  were  all 
brought  in  and  picketed,  and  a  guanl  was  sta- 
tioned round  the  camp.  At  the  earliest  streak 
of  day  one  of  the  leadetB  would  mount  his  horse, 
and  gallop  oiF  fiill  speed  for  about  half  a  mile  ; 
then  look  round  for  Indian  trails,  to  ascertain 
whether  l^ere  had  been  any  lurkers  round  the 
camp :  returning  slowly,  he  would  reconnoitre 
every  ravine  and  thicket  where  there  might  be 
an  ambueh.  This  done,  be  would  gallop  off  in 
an  opposite  direction  and  repeat  the  same  scru- 
tiny. Finding  all  things  safe,  the  horses  would 
be  turned  loose  to  graze,  but  always  under  the 
eye  of  a  guard. 

A  caution  equally  vigilant  was  observed  in  the 
march,  on  approaching  any  defile  or  place  where 
an  euemy  might  lie  m  wait ;  and  scouts  were  al- 
ways kept  in  the  advance,  or  along  the  ridges  and 
nsing  gromids  on  the  flanks. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  large  band  of  Blackfeet 
appeared  in  the  open  field,  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
rocks  and  cliffs.  They  kept  at  a  wary  distance, 
but  made  friendly  signs.  The  trappers  replied 
in  the  same  way,  but  likewise  kept  aloof  A 
small  party  of  Indians  now  advanced,  bearing  the 
pipe  of  peace ;  they  were  met  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  white  men,  and  they  formed  a  group,  mid- 
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way  between  tbe  two  bands,  v 
circuluteil  from  haud  to  hand,  ADtl  smoked  wttli 
all  due  ceremony-  An  instance  of  natural  affeC' 
don  took  place  at  this  pacific  meeting.  Among 
the  free  trappers  in  the  Rocky  Uountain  band, 
was  a  spirited  young  Mexican,  named  Loretto : 
who,  in  the  comw  of  his  wanderings,  had  ron- 
BOmed  a  beautiful  Bluckfoot  girl  from  a  baud  of 
Crows  by  whom  she  had  been  captured.  He 
made  her  his  wife,  aAei  the  Indian  style,  and  slie 
had  followed  his  fortunes  ever  since,  with  the 
most  devoted  affection. 

Among  the  Blockfeet  warriors  who  advanced 
with  ttie  calumet  of  |)oace,  she  recognized  a 
brother.  Leaving  her  infant  with  Loretto,  she 
rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  upon  her  broth- 
er's neck ;  who  clasped  his  long-lost  sister  to  his 
heart,  with  a  warmdi  of  affection  but  little  com- 
patible with  the  reputed  stoicism  of  the  savage. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  Bridger 
left  tlie  main  body  of  trappers,  and  rode  slowly 
towards  the  group  of  smokers,  with  his  rifle  reel- 
ing across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  chief 
of  the  Blackfeet  stepped  forward  to  meet  htm. 
From  some  untbrtuuate  feeling  of  distrust,  Brid- 
ger cocked  hia  rifle  just  as  the  chief  was  extend- 
ing his  liaud  in  friendship.  The  quick  ear  of  the 
savage  caught  tlie  click  of  tbe  lock  ;  in  a  twink- 
ling, he  grasped  the  barrel,  fordng  the  muzile 
downward,  and  the  contents  were  discharged  into 
the  earth  at  his  ieet.  His  next  movement  was 
to  wrest  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  Bridger, 
and   feU   him   with  it  to  the  cartli.     lie  might 
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B  found  Lhia  no  eiuy  taak,  had  not  tha  unfor' 
tunate  lender  received  two  arrows  in  his  back 
daring  the  struggle. 

The  chief  now  sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle 
and  galloped  off  to  his  band.  A  wild  hurry- 
skurry  scene  ensued ;  each  party  took  tn  the 
banks,  the  rocks,  and  trees,  to  gain  fiivorable  po- 
sitions, and  an  irregular  firing  was  kept  up  on 
either  side,  without  much  eifect.  The  Indian 
girl  had  been  hurried  off  by  her  people,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  aflray.  She  would  have  returned. 
through  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  to  her  husband 
i  prevented  by  her  brother. 
V  her  struggles  and  her 
:  piercing  cries.  With  a 
:^ught  up  the  child  in  his 
arms,  rushed  ibrward,  regardless  of  Indian  shaft 
or  rifle,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  her  bosom. 
Even  the  savage  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  chief  was 
reached  by  this  noble  deed.  He  pronounced 
Loretto  a  madman  for  his  temerity,  but  bade  him 
depart  in  peace.  The  young  Mexican  hesitated  : 
he  urged  to  have  his  wife  restored  to  him,  but  her 
brother  interfered,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
chief  grew  dark.  The  ^rl,  he  said,  belonged  to 
his  tribe  —  she  must  remain  with  her  people. 
Loretto  would  still  have  lingered,  but  his  wiie 
implored  him  to  depart,  lest  his  life  should  be  en- 
dangered. It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  he  returned  to  his  companions. 

The  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  skir- 
TOiBhing  fire  of  the  adverse  parties,  and  the  sav- 
ages drew  off  without  renewing  their  hostilities. 
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We  cannot  but  remftrk,  tluit  both  in  this  a 
and  ia  th«t  of  Pierre's  Hole,  the  affray  commenced 
by  a  hostile  act  on  the  port  of  whil«  men,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Indian  warrior  was  exl«Q<Uii^ 
the  hand  of  umity.  In  neillier  inEtance,  as  fiir 
as  circnnulances  have  been  slated  to  as  by  differ- 
ent perBons,  do  we  see  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
savage  diiefs  of  perfidy  in  their  overtures  of  friend- 
ship. They  advanced  in  the  oonlidiiig  way.  usual 
among  Indians  when  they  bear  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  consider  themselves  sacred  from  attack.  If 
we  violate  the  sanctity  of  this  ceremonial,  by  any 
hostile  movement  on  our  part,  it  is  we  who  incur 
the  charge  of  fiuthtessness ;  and  we  donbt  not  that 
in  both  these  instances  the  white  men  have  been 
considered  by  the  Blackfeet  as  the  aggressors,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  held  up  as  men  not 
to  be  trusted. 

A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incideiLt 
Loretto  and  his  Indian  bride.  A  few  mont 
subsequent  to  the  event  just  related,  the  yoi 
.Mexican  settled  his  accounts  with  the  ~ 
Mountain  Company,  and  obtained  his  disi 
He  then  left  his  comrades  and  set  off  to  rej 
his  wife  and  child  among  her  people ;  and 
nnderatand  tliat,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  these 
pages,  he  resides  at  a  trading-house  established  of 
late  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  tlie  Black- 
toot  country,  where  he  acts  as  an  interpretei 
has  his  T"dinT  girl  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  winter  csmp  in  Ihe  wildemdsa.  —  Medley  of  trapptra,  hun- 
ters, and  Indiand.  —  Scarciiy  of  gBme.  —  New  arrange- 
meDtaiD  the  i»nip. —  Delachmeme  sent  to  a  distance.  — 
Caralessaesg  of  the  Indians  when  eneamped.  — Sicknesa 
among  the  Indmns.  —  Exusllentchiracterof  theNei  Perces. 
—  The  Captain's  effort  ss  a  pacificator.— A  Xea  Perci^'a  ar- 
gmncnt  in  favor  of  wnr —  Robberiea  by  the  BlBckfeet.  — 
Long  suffering  of  the  NeE  Pervfo.  — A  hunter's  elyaium 
among  the  mountains. —  Mor^  robberies.  —  The  Captain 
pteaehea  up  a  entaade.  —  The  diect  npon  bis  hearers. 

iOR  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of 
1  November,  Captain  Bonneville  remained 
his  temporary  post  on  SHlraon  River. 
DOW  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  wishes  ; 
R  hunter's  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
iieee,  with  all  its  wild  populace  aroond  him. 
Beside  his  own  people,  motley  in  character  and 
costume  —  Creole,  Keiituckian,  Indian,  half-breed, 
hired  Irapper,  and  free  trapper  —  he  was  sar- 
raunded  l»y  encampments  of  Nez  Percea  and 
Flatheads,  wilh  their  droves  of  horses  coveting 
the  bitla  and  plains.  It  was,  he  declares,  a  wild 
and  bustling  scene.  The  hunting  partieH  of  white 
men  and  red  men,  continually  sallying  forth  and 
returning ;  the  groups  at  the  various  encamp- 
ments, some  cooking,  some  working,  some  amus- 
ing themselves  at  different  games  i  the  neighing 
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or  horsei,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  resouu^ing 
etrakes  of  Uie  axe,  Iliu  sharp  report  of  the  riHe, 
the  whoop,  the  halloo,  aiid  the  frequent  burst  of 
hiugbter,  all  in  the  midst  of  a  region  stiddenty 
roused  I'rom  perfect  eileoce  and  loneliaess  hy  this 
transient  hunters'  sojourn,  realized,  he  say^  the 
idea  of  a  "  populous  soi^tude." 

The  kind  and  genial  diaracler  of  the  ct^in 
had,  evidently,  its  iuSuence  on  the  opposite  racet 
thus  fortuilously  cougregaled  together.  The 
most  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between  them. 
The  Indians,  he  says,  were  friendly  in  their  di*- 
posiiiuus,  and  honest  to  the  most  scrupulous  de- 
gree, in  their  intercourse  wilh  the  white  men. 
It  is  true  they  were  somewhat  importunate  b 
their  curiosity,  and  apt  to  be  continually  iu  the 
way,  examining  everything  with  keen  and  pry- 
ing eye,  and  watching  every  movement  of  llie 
white  men.  All  this,  however,  wa£  borne  with 
great  good  humoi'  by  the  CHptain,  and  through  his 
example  by  his  men.  Indeed,  throughout  all  his 
transactions,  he  shows  himself  the  friend  of  ttie 
poor  Indians,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  is 
above  all  praise. 

The  Nez  Perces,  the  Flalheads,  and  the 
Hanging-ears,  pride  themselves  upon  the  number 
of  their  horses,  of  which  they  possess  more  id 
proporlioii  than  any  other  of  the  mountain  tribes 
within  (he  buftklo  range.  Many  of  the  Indian 
warriors  and  hunters,  encamped  around  Captain 
Bonneville,  possess  from  thirty  to  forty  horses 
each.  Their  horses  are  slout,  well  built  poniea, 
of    great    wind,    and    capable    of    enduring   j 
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severest  hnrdaliip  aad  fatigue.  Tlie  awiflest  of 
them,  however,  are  those  obtHiiied  from  the 
whiles,  while  aiifficienllj  young  to  become  nccH- 
mated  and  iimred  to    the  rough  service  of  the 


By  degrees  the  populousnesa  ( 
ment  begau  to  produce  its  Jncotiv 
immense  droves  of  horses  owned  by  the  Indians 
consumed  the  herbage  of  the  surrounding  hills  ; 
while,  to  drive  tliem  to  any  dislAnt  pasturage,  in  a 
neighborhood  abouudiug  with  lurking  and  deadly 
enemies,  would  be  to  endanger  the  loss  both  of 
man  and  beast.  Game,  too,  began  to  grow  scarce. 
It  was  soon  bunted  and  frightened  out  of  (he 
vicinity,  aud  tliough  the  Indiana  made  a  wide 
circuit  through  the  mounlains  in  the  hope  of 
driving  the  bufialo  towards  the  cantonment,  their 
expedition  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  plain  that 
so  lai^e  a  party  could  not  subsist  themselves 
there,  nor  in  any  one  place,  tliroughout  (he  win- 
ter. Captain  Bonnerille,  therefore,  altered  his 
whole  arrangements.  Me  detalched  Sdy  men 
towai'ds  the  south  to  winter  upon  Snake  River, 
and  to  tnip  about  its  waters  in  the  spring,  with 
orders  to  rejoin  him  in  the  month  of  July,  nt 
Horse  Creek,  in  Green  River  Valley,  which  he 
had  fixed  upon  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  his 
company  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Of  all  his  late  parly,  he  now  retained  with 
him  merely  a  small  number  of  free  Irappera,  with 
whom  be  intended  to  sojourn  among  the  Nez 
Percys  and  Flatheads,  and  adopt  the  Indian 
mode    of    moving    with     the    game    and    grass. 
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bealen  neighborhood.  Captain  Bonneville  re- 
mained behind  for  a  tew  days,  that  he  might  se- 
cretly prepare  cachet,  in  which  to  deposit  every- 
thing not  required  for  current  use.  Thus  light- 
ened of  all  superfluous  incumbrance,  he  set  off 
on  the  20ih  of  November  to  rejoin  his  Indian 
atliei.  He  found  them  encamped  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
stream.  Considering  themselves  out  of  all  dan- 
ger, in  this  eeqiieslered  spot,  from  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  Blaekfeet,  their  encampment  manifested 
the  most  negligent  security.  Their  lodges  were 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  their  horses 
covered  every  hilt  for  a  great  distance  round, 
grazing  upon  the  upland  bunch  grass,  which 
grew  in  great  abuudance,  and  though  dry,  re- 
tained its  nutritious  properties  instead  of  losing 
them,  like  other  grasses,  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  Nez  Percys,  Flathciids,  and  Pends 
Oreilles  are  encamped  in  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, says  Captain  Bonneville,  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  of  their  horses,  those  prime  articles  of 
Indian  wealth,  and  ohjects  of  Indian  depredation. 
Each  warrior  has  his  horse  tied  by  OTie  foot  at 
night  to  a  stake  planted  before  hia  lodge.  Here 
they  remain  until  broad  daylight;  by  that  time 
the  young  men  of  the  camp  are  already  ranging 
over  the  surrounding  hills.  Each  family  then 
drives  its  horses  to  some  eligible  spot,  where  they 
are  lefl  to  graze  unattended.  A  young  Indiaa 
repairs  occasionally  to  the  pasture  to  give  them 
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water,  and  lo  eee  that  all  is  well, 
are  the  horses  to  this  managoiuent,  that  thej 
keep  together  iu  the  pasture  where  they  have 
been  lefi.  As  the  sun  siukn  behinil  the  hills, 
they  may  be  seen  moving  from  all  points  towards 
the  camp,  where  they  surreDder  themselves  to  be 
tied  up  for  the  night.  Even  in  situations  of  dan- 
ger, the  Indiaiis  rarely  set  guards  over  their 
camp  at  uight,  intrusting  that  oRice  entirely  to 
their  vigilant  and  well- trained  dogs. 

In  an  eucampmeat,  however,  of  such  fancied 
security  as  that  iu  which  Captain  Bouoeville 
found  his  ladian  friends,  much  of  these  precau- 
tions with  respect  to  their  horses  are  omitted. 
They  merely  drive  them,  at  nightfall,  to  some  se- 
questered little  dell,  and  leave  them  there,  at  per- 
fect liberty,  until  the  morning. 

One  object  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  wintering 
among  these  Indians,  was  to  procure  a  supply  of 
horses  against  the  spring.  They  were,  however, 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  aiiy,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  purchased,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  each,  a  few  for  the  use  of 
some  of  his  free  trappers,  who  were  on  foot,  and 
dependent  on  him  for  their  equipment. 

In  this  encampment  Captain  Bonneville  re- 
mained from  the  Slat  of  November  to  the  9th  of 
December.  During  this  period  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty-two  degrees.  There 
were  occasional  falls  of  snow  ;  but  it  generally 
melted  away  almost  immediately,  and  the  tender 
blades  of  new  grass  began  to  shoot  up  among 
the  old.  On  the  7lh  of  December,  however,  the 
thermometer  fell  lo  seven  degrees. 
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The  reftder  will  recollect  that,  on  distribt 
his  forces,  when  in  Green  River  Vallej,  Captain 
Bonneville  titul  detached  a  party,  headed  by  a 
leailer  of  the  name  oi  Matthieu,  with  all  tbe 
wenk  and  disabled  horses,  to  snjourn  about  Bear 
River,  meet  the  Soshonie  bantl^  and  aflemards 
lo  rejoin  him  at  his  winler  camp  on  Salmon 
River. 

More  than  sufHuient  time  had  elapsed,  jet 
Muttliieu  failed  to  make  hia  appearance,  and  uq- 
eoainesB  began  to  be  felt  on  his  accouiit.  Captttin 
Bdnnevillsscnt  out  four  men,  to  range  the  country 
through  which  he  would  have  to  pass,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  some  infortnalion  concerning  htm  ; 
for  his  roule  !ity  across  the  great  Snake  River 
plain,  niiich  spreads  itself  out  like  an  Arabian 
desert,  and  on  which  a  cavalcade  could  be  de- 
scried at  a  gre-at  distance,  The  acouta  soon  re- 
turned, imviug  proceeded  no  further  than  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  pretending  that  iheir  horses  were 
lame;  but  it  was  evident  they  had  feared  to  ven- 
ture, with  so  small  a  force,  into  these  cxpoeed 
and  dangerous  regions. 

A  disease,  which  Captain  Bonneville  supposed 
to  be  pneumonia,  now  appeiireil  among  the  In- 
dians, carrying  off  nambers  of  them,  after  on  ill- 
ness of  three  or  four  days.  The  worthy  captain 
acted  as  physician,  prescribing  profuse  sweatings 
aud  copious  bleedings,  and  uniformly  with  suo- 
cess,  if  the  patient  was  subsequently  treated  with 
proper  care.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the  poor 
savages  called  in  the  aid  of  their  own  doctors  or 
conjurors,  who    officiated  with    great  noise    and 
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muinraery,  but  witli  little  benefit.  Those  who 
died  during  this  epidemic,  were  buried  in  graves, 
after  the  ina,nner  of  the  whiles,  bnt  without  any 
regard  to  the  dircctiou  of  the  head.  It  ia  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  thia  malady  made 
SDch  ravages  among  the  natives,  uot  a  single 
white  man  had  the  Hlightest  symptom  of  it. 

A  familiar  intercourse  of  some  standing  with 
the  Pierced-nose  and  Flathead  Indians,  had  now 
convinced  Captain  Bonneville  of  their  ami«ihle 
and  inoffensive  character ;  he  begau  to  take  a 
strong  mtereat  in  them,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  pacificator,  and  healing  the  deadly 
fend  between  them  and  the  Blackfeet,  in  which 
they  were  so  deplorably  the  snflerers.  He  pro- 
posed the  matter  to  some  of  the  leaders,  and 
Qrged  that  they  should  meet  the  Blackfeet  chiefe 
in  a  grand  pacific  conference,  offering  to  send  two 
of  his  men  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  pipe,  tobac- 
co, and  flag  of  truce,  to  negotiate  the  proposed 
meeting. 

The  Nez  Percea  and  Flathead  sages,  upon 
this,  held  a  countdl  of  war,  of  two  days'  duration, 
in  which  there  was  abundance  of  hard  smoking 
and  long  talking,  and  both  eloquence  and  tobacco 
were  nearly  exhausted.  At  length  they  came  to 
a  dedsion  lo  reject  the  worthy  captain's  proposi- 
tion, and  upon  pretty  substantial  grounds,  as  the 
reader  may  judge. 

"  War,"  smd  the  chiefs,  "  is  a  bloody  business, 
and  fiiU  of  evil ;  but  it  keeps  the  eyes  of  the 
chiefs  always  open,  and  makes  the  limbs  of  the 
young  men  strong  and  supple.     In  war,  evei^y 
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one  is  on  the  alert.  If  we  see  a  trail,  we  Ii 
it  roust  be  an  enemy  ;  if  tbe  Blockfeet  come  to 
ns,  we  know  it  is  for  war,  and  we  are  ready. 
Peace,  on  the  other  hand.  bouiiiIb  no  alarm ;  the 
eyes  of  the  ehiefs  are  closed  in  sleep,  and  the 
joung  met)  are  sleek  and  lazy.  The  horses  atnty 
into  tlie  mountains ;  the  women  a:id  their  little 
babes  go  about  alone.  But  the  heart  of  a  Black- 
foot  is  a  lie,  and  his  tongue  is  a  trap.  If  he  says 
peace,  it  is  to  deceive ;  he  comes  to  us  as  a 
brother:  he  smokes  his  pipe  with  ua  ;  but  when 
he  sees  ua  weak,  and  off  our  guard,  he  will  slay 
and  steal.  We  will  have  no  such  peace ;  let 
there  be  war  !  " 

With  this  reasoning,  Oaptain  Boniieville  was 
fidn  to  acquiesce ;  but,  aince  the  sagacious  Flat- 
heads  and  their  allies  were  content  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  warfare,  he  wished  them,  at  least,  to  exer- 
cise the  boasted  vigilance  which  war  was  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  lie  repre- 
sente<l  to  them  the  impossibility,  that  two  such 
considerable  dana  could  move  about  the  country 
without  leaving  trails  by  which  they  might  be 
traced.  Besides,  among  the  Blackieet  braves 
were  several  Noz  Percys,  who  had  been  lokeu 
prisoners  tn  early  youth,  adopted  by  their  caplors, 
and  trained  up  and  imbued  with  warlike  and  pred- 
atory noUons ;  these  had  lost  all  sympathies  with 
tlieir  native  tribe,  and  would  be  prone  to  lead  the 
enemy  to  their  secret  haunts.  He  exhorted  them, 
therefore,  to  keep  upon  the  alert,  and  never  to 
remit  their  vigilance,  while  withiu  the  rauge  of  K 
crofly  and  cruel  a  foe.     All  these  counsels  i 
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lost  upon  his  ettsy  and  sunple-minded  hearers.  A 
careless  indiPFerence  reigned  throughout  their  en- 
campmeuts,  aud  their  horses  were  permitted  to 
range  the  hills  at  night  in  perfect  freedom.  Cap- 
twu  BonnevUle  had  his  own  horses  hroiight  in  at 
night,  and  properly  picketed  and  guarded.  The 
evil  he  apprehended  soon  took  place.  In  a  single 
night,  a  sweep  was  made  through  the  neighboring 
pastures  hy  the  Blackftet,  and  eighty-six  of  the 
finest  horses  carried  off.  A  whip  and  a  rope 
were  left  in  a  conspicuous  situation  by  the  rob- 
bers, as  a  taunt  to  the  simpletons  they  had  un- 
horsed. 

Long  before  sunrise,  the  news  of  this  calamity 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  different  encamp- 
ments. Captain  Bonneville,  whose  own  horses 
remained  safe  at  their  pickets,  wal^^hed  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  an  outbreak  of  warriors, 
Pieroed-nose  and  Flathead,  in  furious  pursuit  of 
the  marauders ;  hut  no  such  thing  -~  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  searching  diligently  over 
hill  and  dale,  to  glean  up  such  horses  as  had 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  marauders,  and  then  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  loss  with  the  most 
exemplary  quiescence. 

Some,  it  is  true,  who  were  entirely  unhorsed, 
set  out  on  a  heg^g  visit  to  their  cousins,  as  they 
call  them,  the  Lower  Nez  Perces,  who  inhabit 
the  lower  country  about  the  Columbia,  and  pos- 
sess horses  in  abundance.  To  these  they  repair 
when  in  <Mfficu]ty,  and  seldom  fail,  by  dint  of  beg- 
ging and  bartering,  to  get  themselves  once  more 
mounted  on  horseback. 
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Game  hod  now  become  acaroe  in  the  neighlx 
bood  of  the  camp,  and  it  we»  neceBsary,  according 
to  Indian  custom,  to  move  ofi*  to  a  less  beaten 
ground.  Captain  Bonneville  proposed  the  Hone 
Praiiie  ;  but  hia  ludiati  friends  object«^,  that 
many  of  tlie  Nez  Percys  had  gone  to  visit  thar 
cousins,  and  that  the  whites  were  few  in  number, 
so  that  their  united  force  wns  not  sufiident  U) 
venture  on  the  buffalo  grounds,  which  were  in- 
fested by  blinds  of  Itliicldeet. 

They  now  spoke  of  a  place  at  no  great  dii- 
tance,  which  they  represented  as  a  perfect  hun- 
ter's elysium.  It  was  on  the  right  branch,  or 
head  stream  of  the  river,  locked  up  among  diffi 
and  predpicea,  where  there  was  no  danger  &<om 
roving  bands,  and  where  the  Blackfeet  dare  not 
enter.  Here,  tliey  said,  the  elk  abounded,  and 
the  mountain  sheep  wore  to  bo  seen  troopiiig 
upon  the  rocks  and  bills.  A  little  distance  be- 
yond it,  also.  Iierds  of  butHilo  were  to  be  met 
Bith,  out  of  the  range  of  danger.  Thither  th^ 
proposed  to  move  their  camp. 

The  proposition  pleased  the  capUin,  who  Wsb 
desirous,  through  the  Indians,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secret  places  of  the  IuhL 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  Deoember,  they  atrack 
their  tents,  and  moved  forward  by  short  stages, 
as  many  of  the  Indiana  were  yet  feeble  from  Am 
late  malady. 

Following  up  the  right  fork  of  the  river,  tliey 
came  to  where  it  entered  a  deep  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  up  which,  lay  the  secluded  region  so 
much  vaunted  by  the  Indiana.     Captain   Bonne- 
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vUle  halted,  and  encamped  for  three  clays,  before 
entermg  the  gorge.  In  the  meanthno,  he  de- 
tached five  of  his  free  trappers  to  scour  the  hiUs 
and  kill  as  many  elk  as  possible,  beFbre  the  maio 
Ixtdy  should  enter,  as  they  would  Uieu  be  soon 
frightened  away  hy  tlie  various  ladiau  hunting 
parties. 

Wliile  thus  encamped,  they  were  stiU  liable  to 
the  marauds  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  Captmn  Bonne- 
ville admonished  his  Indian  irienda  to  be  upon 
their  guard.  The  Nez  Percfjs,  however,  notwith- 
Btandiug  their  recent  loss,  were  still  careleas  of 
their  horses ;  merely  driving  them  to  some  se- 
cluded spot,  and  leaving  them  there  for  the 
night,  without  setting  any  guard  upon  them. 
The  consequence  was  a  second  swoop,  in  which 
forty-one  were  carried  off.  Tliis  was  home  with 
equal  philosophy  with  the  first,  and  no  effort  was 
made  either  to  recover  the  horses,  or  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  thieves. 

The  Nez  Percda,  however,  grew  more  cautious 
with  respect  to  their  remaining  horses,  driving 
them  regularly  to  the  camp  every  evening,  and 
fastening  them  to  pickets.  Captain  Boiuieville, 
however,  told  them  that  this  was  not  enough.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  dogged  by  a  daring 
and  persevering  enemy,  who  was  encouraged  by 
past  impunity ;  they  should,  therefore,  take  more 
than  usual  precaution.'j,  and  post  a  guard  at  night 
over  their  cavalry.  They  could  not,  however,  be 
persuaded  to  depart  from  their  usual  custom. 
The  horse  once  picketed,  the  care  of  the  owner 
was  over  for  the  night,  and  he  slept  profoundly. 
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None  waked  in  the  camp  but  the  gamblers,  who, 
absorbed  in  their  play,  were  more  difficult  to  be 
roused  to  external  circumstances  than  even  the 
sleepers. 

The  Blackfeet  are  bold  enemies,  and  fond  of 
hazardous  exploits.  The  band  that  were  hover- 
ing about  the  neighborhood,  finding  they  had 
such  pacific  people  to  deal  with,  redoubled  their 
daring.  The  horses  being  now  picketed  before 
the  lodges,  a  number  of  Blackfeet  scouts  pene- 
trated in  the  early  part  of  the  night  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  camp.  Here  they  went  about 
among  the  lodges,  as  calmly  and  deliberately  as 
if  at  home,  quietly  cutting  loose  the  horses  that 
stood  picketed  by  the  lodges  of  their  sleeping 
owners.  One  of  these  prowlers,  more  adventu- 
rous than  the  rest,  approached  a  fire,  round  which 
a  group  of  Nez  Percys  were  gambling  with  the 
most  intense  eagerness.  Here  he  stood  for  some 
time,  muffled  up  in  his  robe,  peering  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  players,  watching  the  changes  of 
their  countenances  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
game.  So  completely  engrossed  were  they,  that 
the  presence  of  this  muffled  eaves-dropper  was 
unnoticed,  and  having  executed  his  bravado,  he 
retired  undiscovered. 

Having  cut  loose  as  many  horses  as  tbey  could 
conveniently  carry  off,  the  Blackfeet  scouts  re- 
joined their  comrades,  and  all  remained  patiently 
round  the  camp.  By  degrees,  the  horses,  finding 
themselves  at  liberty,  took  their  route  towards 
their  customary  gazing  ground.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  camp,  they  were  silently  taken  posses- 
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1  of,  until,  having  secured  about  thirty,  the 
Blackfeet  sprang  on  their  backs  and  scampered 
off.  The  clatter  of  hoots  startled  the  gam- 
blers from  their  game.  They  gave  the  alarm, 
which  soon  roused  the  sleepers  from  every  lodge. 
Still  all  was  quiescent;  no  marshalling  of  forces, 
no  saddling  of  steed  and  dashing  off  in  pursuit, 
no  talk  of  retribution  for  their  repeated  outrages. 
The  patience  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  at  length 
exhausted.  Ue  had  played  the  part  of  a  padfl- 
cator  without  success ;  he  now  altered  his  tone, 
tind  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rouse  their  war  spirit. 

Accordingly,  convoking  their  chiefe,  he  in- 
veighed against  their  craven  policy,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  and  retributive  meas- 
ures, that  would  check  the  confldence  and  pre- 
Bomption  of  their  enemies,  if  nut  inspire  them 
with.  awe.  For  this  purpose,  he  advised  that  a 
•war  party  should  be  immediately  sent  off  ou  the 
trail  of  the  marauders,  to  follow  them,  if  neces- 
sary, into  the  very  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  coun- 
try, and  not  to  leave  tliem  until  they  had  taken 
signal  vengeance.  Beside  this,  he  recommended 
the  organization  of  minor  war  parties,  to  make 
reprisals  to  the  extent  of  the  losses  sustained. 
"  Unless  you  rouse  yourselves  from  your  apathy," 
said  he,  "  and  strike  some  bold  and  decisive  blow, 
you  win  cease  to  be  considered  men,  or  objects 
of  manly  warfare.  The  very  squawa  and  cliil- 
drea  of  the  Blackfeet  will  be  sent  against  you, 
whUe  their  warriors  reserve  themselves  for  nobler 
antagonists." 

This    harangue    had   evidently    a  momeutary 
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effect  upon  the  pride  of  the  hearers.  After  a 
short  pause,  however,  one  of  the  orators  arose. 
It  was  bad,  he  said,  to  go  to  war  for  mere  re- 
venge. Tlie  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  a  heart 
for  |)eace,  not  for  war.  They  had  lost  horses,  it 
was  true,  but  they  could  easily  get  others  from 
their  cousins,  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  without  in- 
curring any  risk;  whereas,  in  war  they  should 
lose  men,  who  were  not  so  readily  replaced.  As 
to  their  late  losses,  an  increased  watchfulness 
would  prevent  any  more  misfortunes  of  the  kind. 
He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  all  hostile  measures ; 
and  all  the  other  chiefs  concurred  in  his  opinion. 

Captain  Bonneville  again  took  up  the  point 
"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  **  the  Great  Spirit  has  given 
you  a  heart  to  love  your  friends ;  but  he  has  also 
given  you  an  arm  to  strike  your  enemies.  Un- 
less you  do  something  speedDy  to  put  an  end  to 
this  continual  plundering,  I  must  say  fareweU. 
As  yet,  I  have  sustained  no  loss ;  thanks  to  the 
precautions  which  you  have  slighted  :  but  my 
proi)erty  is  too  unsafe  here  ;  my  turn  will  come 
next ;  I  and  my  people  will  share  the  contempt 
you  are  bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  will  be 
thought,  like  you,  poor-spirited  beings,  who  may 
at  any  time  be  plundered  with  impunity." 

The  conference  broke  up  with  some  signs  of 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Early 
the  next  morning,  a  party  of  thirty  men  set  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
hoped  to  hear  a  good  account  of  the  Blac^feet 
marauders.  To  his  disappointment,  the  war  party 
came  lagging  back  on  the  following  day,  leading 
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a  few  old,  Bony,  broken-ilown  horses,  which  the 
freebooters  had  not  been  able  to  urge  to  Bufflcient 
speed.  The  effort  exhausted  the  martial  spirit, 
and  satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
and  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  state  of  passive 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

gTOBT  OF  KOHATO.  TttB  REKHaADS  BIACE700T. 

JF  Ihe  meekness  wjd  long-suRering;  of  ilic 
,  Pierced -itot^s  grieved  the  spirit  of  Gip- 
1  BoDueviile,  there  was  another 
individual  in  the  cnmp,  lo  whom  thej  were  Hill 
more  annoj'ing.  This  was  a  Blackfoot  renegado, 
named  Kosato,  a  fiery,  hot-blooded  youth,  who, 
with  a  beiuitiful  girl  of  the  same  tribe,  Iiad  taken 
refuge  among  the  Nez  Perc^  Though  adopted 
into  the  tribe,  he  still  retained  the  warlike  spirit 
of  his  race,  and  loathed  the  peaceful,  inofiensire 
habits  of  those  around  him.  The  hutiting  of  the 
deer,  Ihe  elk,  and  Ihe  buffalo,  which  waa  the 
height  of  their  ambition,  was  too  tnme  to  satisfy 
bis  wild  Hiiil  restless  nature.  His  heart  burned. 
for  the  foray,  the  ambnsh,  ihe  skirmish,  the 
scamper,  anil  all  the  haps  and  hazards  of  roving 
and  predatory  warfare. 

The  recent  iioverings  of  the  Blackfeet  abont 
the  camp,  and  their  nightly  prowls,  and  daring 
and  successful  marauds.  ha<;1  kept  him  in  a  iever 
and  a  flutter ;  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage,  who  heara 
his  late  companions  swooping  and  screainitig  ^^ 
wild  liberty  above  him.  The  attempt  of  Capl^ 
Bonneville  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  the  I 
Perct^,  and  prompt  them  to  retaliation,  i 
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dently  seconded  by  Kosa.to.  For  several  dnys  he 
wfis  iijcessaody  devising  scliemes  of  vengeance, 
ADd  endeavoring  to  set  on  foot  an  expeililion 
that  should  CRrry  dismay  and  desolation  iiilo  the 
Blackfeet  towns.  All  his  nrl  was  exerted  to 
touch  upon  those  springs  of  hum»n  action  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar.  He  drew  the 
listening  savageB  round  him  by  his  nervous 
eloquence ;  taunted  them  with  recitals  of  past 
wrongs  and  iosults  ;  drew  glowing  pictures  of 
triuTnphs  and  trophies  within  their  reach ;  re- 
counted tales  of  daring  and  romantic  enterprise, 
of  secret  marchings,  covert  Inrkings,  midnight 
Burprisals,  sackings,  burnings,  plnnderings,  scalp- 
ings  ;  together  with  the  triumphant  return,  and 
the  feasting  and  rejoicing  of  the  victors.  These 
wild  tales  were  intermingled  with  the  beating  of 
the  drum,  the  yell,  the  war-whoop  and  the  war- 
dance,  so  inspiring  to  Indian  valor.  All,  how- 
ever, were  lost  upon  the  peaceful  spirits  of-  his 
hearere ;  not  a  Nez  Percys  was  to  be  roused  to 
vengeance,  or  stimulated  to  glorions  war.  In 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  Blackfoot  reae- 
gado  repined  at  the  mishap  which  had  severed 
him  from  a  race  of  congetnal  spirits,  and  driven 
him  to  lake  refuge  among  beings  so  dealittile  of 
martial  Hre. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  this  man  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Captain  Bonneville,  and 
he  was  ansious  to  hear  the  reason  why  he  bad 
deserted  his  tribe,  and  why  lie  looked  back  upon 
them  with  such  deadly  hostility.  Kosnto  told 
him   his  own  story   briefly  ;  —  it  gives  a  picture 
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of  tlie  dec)),  strong  pnasions  that  work  in  the 
bosoms  of  tliese  miscalled  stoics. 

"You  see  my  wire,"  said  he:  "slie  is  good; 
she  is  beuuliful  —  I  love  her.  Tet,  she  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  troubltiB.  She  was  the  wife 
of  my  chief.  I  loved  her  more  than  be  did) 
and  she  knew  it.  We  talked  together;  we 
laughed  together ;  we  were  always  seeking  each 
other's  society  ;  hut  we  were  as  innocent  as  chil- 
dren. The  oliief  grew  jealous,  and  commanded 
her  to  apeak  with  me  uo  more.  His  heart  be- 
came hard  towards  her;  his  jealousy  grew  more 
furious.  He  beat  ber  without  cause  and  without 
mercy  ;  aud  threatened  to  kill  lier  outright,  if  she 
even  looked  at  me.  Do  you  want  traces  of  his 
fury  ?  Look  at  that  scar !  Mis  rage  against  me 
waa  no  less  persecuting.  War  parties  of  the 
Crows  were  hovering  round  us ;  our  young  men 
had  seen  their  trail.  All  hearts  were  rouaed  for 
action ;  my  horses  were  before  my  lodge.  SiiJl- 
deiily  the  chief  came,  took  them  to  his  own 
pickets,  and  called  them  his  own.  What  could  I 
do  ?  —  he  was  a  chief.  I  durst  not  speak,  but 
my  heart  was  hrirning.  I  joined  no  longer  iu 
the  council,  the  hunt,  or  the  wnr-feast.  What 
had  I  to  do  there?  an  unhorsed,  degraded  war- 
rior. I  kept  by  myself,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  these   wrongs  and  outrages. 

"  I  was  silting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll  that 
overlooked  the  meadow  where  the  horses  were 
pastured.  I  saw  (he  horses  that  were  once  mine 
grazing  Bmong  those  of  the  chief.  This  mad- 
dened me,  and  I  sat  brooding  for  a  lime  over  the 
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injuries  I  had  auffered,  and  the  cruelties  which 
she  I  loved  had  endored  for  my  saVe,  i 


heart  swelled  and  grew  sore,  and  my  teeth  were 
clinched.  As  I  looked  down  upon  the  meadow, 
I  saw  the  chief  walking  among  hia  horses,  I 
fastened  my  eyea  on  him  as  a  hawk's ;  my  blood 
boiled ;  I  drew  my  hreath  bard.  He  went 
among  the  willows.  In  an  instant  I  waa  on  ray 
feet ;  my  hand  was  on  my  knife  —  I  flew  rather 
than  ran  —  before  he  was  aware,  I  spi'ang 
upon  him,  and  with  two  blows  laid  him  dead  at 
my  feet.  I  covered  his  body  with  earth,  and 
strewed  bushes  over  the  place  ;  then  hastened  to 
her  I  loved,  told  her  what  I  had  done,  and  urged 
her  to  fly  with  me.  She  only  answered  me  with 
tears.  I  reminded  her  of  the  wrongs  I  had  suf- 
fered, and  of  the  blows  and  stnpes  she  had  en- 
dured from  the  deceased  ;  I  had  done  nothing  but 
an  act  of  justice.  I  again  urged  her  to  fly ;  hut 
she  only  wept  the  more,  and  bade  me  go.  My 
heart  was  heavy,  but  my  eyes  were  dry.  I 
folded  my  arnw.  "Tis  well,'  said  I,  'Kosato 
will  go  alone  to  the  desert.  None  will  he  with 
him  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The 
seekers  of  blood  may  follow  on  hia  trail.  They 
may  come  upon  him  when  be  sleeps,  and  glut 
their  revenge  ;  but  you  will  be  safe.  Kosato 
will  go  alone.' 

"  I  turned  away.  She  sprang  after  me,  and 
strained  me  in  her  arms.  '  No,"  cried  she,  '  Ko- 
sato shall  not  go  alone !  Wherever  he  goes  I 
—  be  shall  never  part  from  me.'" 

jtVTe  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things  as 
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we  most  needed,  and  stealing  qaietly  from  the 
village,  mounted  the  first  horses  we  encountered. 
Speeding  day  and  night,  we  soon  reached  this 
tribe.  They  received  us  with  welcome,  and  we 
have  dwelt  with  them  in  peace.  They  are  good 
and  kind  ;  they  are  honest ;  but  their  hearts  are 
the  hearts  of  women." 

Siicii  WHS  the  story  of  Kosato,  as  related  by 
him  to  Captain  Bonneville.  It  is  of  a  kind  that 
often  occurs  in  Indian  life ;  where  love  elope- 
ments from  tribe  to  tribe  are  as  frequent  as 
among  the  novel-read  heroes  and  heroines  of 
sentimental  civilization,  and  often  give  rise  to 
bloody  and  lasting  feuds. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  partj  enlen  the  mountain  ROrge.  —  A  trild  fafltn^;!! 
among  the  hills.  —  Mountain  mnlton.—  Pence  and  plenty. 
—  The  amoroua  trapper.  —  A  piehalri  wtdding.  —  A  free 
trapper's  nife  —  her  t^ala  equipmeni 


N  the  19th  of  December  Captain  Bonne- 


,-itle  Hiid  liii 


IlldiH 


ni^i'd 


I  I  heir  camp,  aud  enterei]  the  d  arrow 
gorge  made  by  ihe  north  fork  of  Salmon  River. 
Up  this  lay  the  secure  and  plenteona  hunling 
region  so  temptingly  described  by  the  Ihdians. 

Since  leaving  Green  Biver  llie  plaiiia  had  in- 
Tariably  been  of  loose  sand  or  coarse  gravel, 
and  the  rocky  formalioa  of  the  mountains  of 
primitive  limealone.  The  rivers,  in  general, 
were  ekirled  with  nillows  and  bitter  cotlon-wood 
trees,  and  the  prairies  covered  with  wormwood. 
In  the  hollow  breast  of  the  mountains  which  lliey 
were  now  penetrating,  the  surrounding  heights 
were  clothed  with  pine ;  while  the  declivities  of 
the  lower  hills  afforded  abundance  of  bunch  grass 
for  the  horses. 

As  the  Indians  had  represented,  they  were 
DOW  in  a  natural  fastness  of  the  mountains,  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  wliicli  was  by  a  deep  gorge, 
BO  narrow,  rugged,   and    diflicull,  aa  (o   prevent 
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secret  approach  or  rapid  retreat,  and  to  aiimit  of 
easy  defense.  The  Blackfeet,  therefore,  re- 
frained from  Tcnturing  in  aher  the  Nez  Perci^, 
awaiting  a  belter  chance,  nljeu  Iliey  should  odw 
more  emerge  into  the  open  country. 

Captain  Bonueville  soon  found  that  the  In- 
dians had  not  exBjj;gerated  the  advantages  of  this 
region.  Besides  iiunierous  gangs  of  elk,  larj^e 
flocks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  the  mouutaiu 
sheep,  nere  to  be  seen  bounding  among  the  pre- 
cipices. These  simple  animals  wer<i  easily  cir- 
cumrented  and  destroyed.  A  few  hunters  may 
surround  a  flock  and  kill  as  many  as  they  please. 
Numbers  were  daily  brought  into  camp,  and  the 
flesh  of  those  which  were  young  and  fat,  was 
exloUed  as  superior  to  the  finest  mutton. 

Here,  then,  there  was  a  cessaiioa  from  toil, 
from  bnngLT,  and  alarm.  Past  ills  and  dangers 
were  forgotten.  The  hunt,  the  game,  the  song, 
the  story,  the  rough  though  good-humored  joke, 
made  time  pass  joyously  away,  and  plenty  a:id 
security  reigned  throughout  the  camp. 

Idleness  and  ease,  it  is  said,  lead  to  lore,  and 
love  to  matrimony,  m  dviliKed  life,  and  the  same 
process  takes  place  in  the  wilderness.  Filled 
with  good  cheer  and  mountain  niullon,  one  of  (he 
free  trappers  began  to  repine  at  tbo  solitude  of 
bis  lodge,  and  to  experience  the  force  of  iliat 
great  law  of  nature,  "  It  is  not  meet  for  man  to 
live  alone," 

After  a  night  of  grave  cogitation,  he  repaired 
to  Kowsoter,  the  Piercod-nose  chief;  and  un- 
folded to  him  the  secret  workings  of  his  bosom. 


.lIATRIMOyT. 


"I  want,"    said  he, 


viTc.     Giv 


J  your  tribe.     Not  n  your 


pated  girl,  that  will  think  of  nothing  hut  flnuntiug 
and  fiuery,  but  a  sober,  diecreet,  hard-working 
squaw  i  one  that  will  share  my  lot  without  fliueb- 
ing,  however  hard  it  may  be ;  Ilint  cftii  take  care 
of  iqy  lodge  and  be  a  companion  and  a  helpmate 
to  me  in  the  wildemess."  Kowsoter  promised  to 
look  round  amoug  the  females  of  his  tribe,  and 
procure  such  a  one  as  he  desired.  Two  days 
were  requisite  for  the  search.  At  the  expiration 
of  these,  Eowsoter  called  at  his  lodge  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  bring  his  bride  to  him 
in  the  course  of  the  aHernoon.  He  kept  his  word. 
At  the  appointed  time  he  approached,  leading  the 
bride,  a  comely  copper-colored  dame,  atlired  in 
her  Indian  finery.  Her  father,  mother,  brothers 
by  the  half  dozen,  and  cousins  by  the  score,  all 
followed  on  to  grace  the  ceremony,  and  greet  the 
new  and  imporlant  relative. 

The  trapper  reeeireil  his  new  and  numerous 
family  connection  with  proper  solemnity ;  be 
placed  his  bride  beside  him,  and,  filling  the  pipe, 
the  great  symbol  of  peace,  with  his  best  tobacco, 
look  two  or  three  whiffs,  then  handed  it  to  the 
chief,  who  transferred  it  to  the  father  of  the 
bride,  from  whom  it  was  passed  on  from  hand  to 
hand  and  mouth  to  month  of  the  whole  circle  of 
kiuamen  round  the  fire,  all  maintaining  the  most 
profound  and  becoming  silence. 

Afler  several  pipes  had  been  filled  and  emp- 
tied in  this  solemn  ceremonial,  the  chief  ad- 
dreeseJ    the    bride;    detailing,    at    considerable 
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length,  the  duties  of  a  wife ;  wliieh,  among  In- 
dians, are  little  less  onerous  than  those  of  the 
pack-horse  ;  this  done,  he  turned  to  her  iriends, 
and  congratulated  them  upon  the  great  alliance 
she  had  made.  They  showed  a  due  sense  of 
their  good  fortune,  especially  when  the  nuptial 
presents  came  to  be  distributed  among  the  chiefe 
and  relatives,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  The  company  soon  retired, 
and  now  the  worthy  trapper  found,  indeed,  that 
he  had  no  green  girl  to  deal  with ;  for  the  know- 
ing dame  at  once  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  a  trapper's  wife,  taking  possession  of  the  lodge 
as  her  undisputed  empire ;  arranging  everything 
according  to  her  own  taste  and  habitudes ;  and 
appearing  as  much  at  home,  and  on  as  easy  terms 
with  the  trapper,  as  if  they  had  been  man  and 
wife  for  years. 

We  have  already  given  a  picture  of  a  free 
trapper  and  his  horse,  as  furnished  by  Captain 
Bonneville :  we  shall  here  subjoin,  as  a  com- 
panion picture,  his  description  of  a  free  trapper's 
wife,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  idea  of 
the  kind  of  blessing  the  worthy  hunter  in  ques- 
tion had  invoked  to  solace  him  in  the  wilderness. 

"  The  free  trapper,  while  a  bachelor,  has  no 
greater  pet  than  his  horse ;  but  the  moment  he 
takes  a  wife  (a  sort  of  brevet  rank  in  matrimony 
occasionally  bestowed  upon  some  Indian  fair  one, 
like  the  heroes  of  ancient  chivalry,  in  the  open 
field),  he  discovers  that  he  has  a  still  more  fan- 
ciful and  capricious  animal  on  which  to  lavish 
hb  expenses. 


I    FREE    TRAPPEB-S 


IGl 


ispenence 


*'  No  sooner  does  an  Indian  belle  e 
this  promotion,  ttmii  all  Ler  notions  at 
and  expHTid  to  the  dignity  of  her  eituntion  ;  and 
the  purae  of  her  lover,  and  his  credit  into  the 
bargain,  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  fit  her  out 
in  becoming  sti^te.  The  wife  of  a  free  trapper 
to  be  equipped  and  arrayed  like  any  ordinary  and 
undistinguished  squaw  ?  Perish  the  groveling 
thought!  In  the  first  place,  she  must  have  a 
horse  for  her  own  riding;  but  no  jaded,  sorry, 
earth-spirited  hack ;  such  as  is  sometimes  as- 
signed by  Bn  Indian  husband  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  squaw  and  her  piippooses  :  the  wife 
of  a  free  trapper  must  hiive  the  most  beautiful 
animal  she  can  lay  her  eyes  on.  And  then,  as 
to  his  decoration  :  headstall,  breast-bands,  saddle 
Kod  crupper  are  lavishly  embroidered  with  beads, 
and  hung  with  thimbles,  hawks'  bells  and 
bunches  of  ribands.  From  each  side  of  the 
saddle  hangs  an  eiqaimoot,  a  sort  of  pocket,  in 
which  she  bestows  the  residue  of  her  trinkets 
Bad  knick-knacks,  which  cannot  be  crowded  on 
the  decoration  of  her  horse  or  herself.  Over  this 
she  folds,  with  great  care,  a  drapery  of  scarlet 
and  bright-colored  calicoes,  and  now  considera 
the  caparison  of  her  steed  complete. 

"  As  to  her  own  person,  she  is  even  still  more 
extravagant.  Her  hair,  esteemed  beautiful  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  la  carefully  plaited,  and 
made  to  fall  with  seeming  negligence  over  either 
breast.  Her  riding  hat  is  stuck  full  of  party- 
colored  feathers ;  her  robe,  fashioned  soinewhal 
after  that    of  the  whites,  is  of  red,  green,  and 
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sometimes  gray  cloth,  but  ftlways  of  the  liueel 
texture  tliat  can  be  procured.  Her  leggina  aud 
moccasons  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  cxp^n- 

i  worknuiDship,  and  fitted  aeatlj  to  the  foot 
and  ankle,  nhich  with  the  liidiao  woraea  are 
geucrally  well  formed  and  delicate.  TfaeD  as  to 
jewelry :  in  the  way  of  finger-rings,  eatwiugs, 
necklaces,  and  other  female  glories,  iiolliiug 
within  roach  of  the  trapper's  means  is  otnil- 
ted,  that  can  tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
au  idea  of  the  lodj's  high  estate.  To  Guish  the 
wlioie,  she  selects  from  among  her  blankets  of 
various  dyes,  one  of  some  glowing  color,  and 
throwing  it  over  her  shoulders  with  a  native 
grace,  vaulu  into  the  saddle  of  her  gay,  prancing 
steed,  and  is  ready  to  follow  her  mounlaitieer  *io 
the  last  gasp  with  love  and  loyalty.' " 

Suph  is  [be  general  picture  of  the  free  trap- 
per's wife,  given  by  Captain  Bonueville ;  botr 
far  it  applied  in  Its  details  to  the  one  in  question, 
does  not  altogether  appear,  though  il  would  seem 
Irom  the  outset  of  ber  conuubiat  career,  that  ehe 
was  ready  to  avail  herself  of  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  her  new  condition.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention,  that  wherever  there  are  several 
wives  of  free  trappers  in  a  camp,  the  keenest  li- 
valry  exists  between  them,  to  the  sore  detriment 
of  their  husbands'  purses.  Their  whole  time  it 
expended,  and  their  ingenuity  tasked  by  endeav- 
ors  lo  eclipse  each  other  in  dress  and  decoration. 
The  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  thus  occa- 
sioned among  these,  so  styled,  children  of  nature, 
are  equally  intense  with  those  of  the  rival  lead* 
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ers  of  style  and  ftishion  in  tlie  lusurious  abodes 
of  civilized  life. 

The  genial  fcBtival  of  Cliristnifls,  which  thivjogh- 
out  all  Christendom  lights  «p  the  fireside  of 
home  with  mirth  and  jollity,  followed  hard  upon 
the  wedding  just  described.  Though  tax  &om 
kindred  and  friends,  Captain  Bonneyille  and  his 
handful  of  free  trappers  were  not  disposed  to 
snfier  the  festival  to  pass  unenjoyed ;  they  were 
in  a  region  of  good  cheer,  and  were  disposed  to 
be  joyous ;  so  it  was  determioed  to  "  light  up  the 
yule  clog,"  and  celebrate  a  merry  Christmas  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

On  Christmas  eve,  accordingly,  they  began 
their  rude  fStes  and  rejoicings.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  the  free  trappers  surrounded  the 
lodge  of  the  Pierced-nose  chief,  and  in  lieu  of 
Christmas  carols,  saluted  him  with  a/eu  dejoie. 

Kowsoter  reodved  it  in  a  truly  ChristJan  spirit, 
and  after  a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  high 
gratification  at  the  honor  done  him,  invited  the 
whole  company  ta  a  feast  on  the  following  day. 
His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief! 
There  was  novelty  in  the  idea.  Not  one  foiled 
to  be  present  The  banquet  was  served  up  ia 
primitive  style:  skins  of  various  kinds,  nicely 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground ;  upon  these  were  heaped  up  abundance 
of  venison,  elk  meat,  and  mountmn  mutton ;  with 
various  bitter  roots,  which  the  Indiana  use  aa  con- 
diments. 

After  a  short  prayer,  the  company  all  seated 
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themaelTeH  croBs-Ie^ed,  in  Turkiali  fiuhion,  to 
the  banquet,  which  passed  off  witli  great  liilarilj. 
After  which  variouB  games  of  strengtli  and  agili^ 
by  both  while  men  and  Indians,  closed  the  Christ- 
mas feBtivitiei. 
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CHL4PTER  XV. 

A  hunt  after  hunlcra. —  HiinBry  liinea.  —  A  vomoious  repaa[. 
—  Wintry  weslher.  —  Godin's  River.  —  Splendid  winlar 
Bcene  on  the  great  Ists  plain  of  Snake  River.  —  SevEPa 
tniTelling  and  tramping  in  tbe  mow.  —  Maneurers  of  a 
Bolitaiy  Indian  baiseman.  —  Eacampiaeat  aa  Siialie  River. 


-  Bfliin 


k  Indiai 


-  The  he 


chief—  hia 


rmea  life. 


JIIE  contmued.  absence  of  Matthieu  and 
9  party  hiid,  by  thia  titne,  caused  great 
leaaineas  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville ;  and.  finding  tliere  was  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  upoD  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  scout- 
ing parties,  in  so  perilous  a  quest,  he  determined 
to  set  out  bimeelf  on  the  search,  and  to  keep  on 
until  he  should  ascertain  something  of  the  object 
of  his  solicitude. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  December,  he  left 
the  camp,  accompanied  by  thirteen  stark  trappers 
and  hunters,  all  well  mounted  and  armed  for  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  Oa  the  following  morning 
they  passed  out  at  the  head  of  tbe  motmtain 
gorge,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  open  plain.  Aa 
they  confidently  expected  a  brush  with  tlie  Black- 
feet,  or  some  other  predatory  horde,  they  moved 
with  great  circumspection,  and  kept  vigilant  watch 
in  their  encampments. 

In  the   course  of  another   day  they  left  the 
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BHUD  brsndi  of  Salmoo  River,  and  proceeded 
soath  uxrtuib  •  paM  ctBed  John  Dftj's  Defile. 
It  wu  aeTere  &nd  ardnoiu  trKveltiBg.  The  plaius 
were  swept  bj  keen  and  bitter  iilasts  of  winUJ 
wiitd;  the  grooitd  was  generallj  covered  with 
now,  game  wm  khix,  so  th«t  banger  generally 
prevailed  in  the  camp,  while  the  want  of  putur- 
age  aoou  began  (a  manifest  xtAel£  in  the  diechning 
vigor  d  the  horsea. 

The  partj  bad  scarcely  encamped  on  tbe  after- 
noon of  the  28th,  when  two  of  the  hunlerG  who 
had  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  game  came  galloping 
back  in  great  alarm.  While  hauling  the;  had 
perceived  a  portj  of  eavagee,  evidently  maneuver- 
ing to  cut  them  off  from  the  camp ;  and  nothing 
bad  saved  them  from  being  entrapped  bat  the 
speed  of  their  horsea. 

These  tiding  struck  dismay  into  the  camp. 
Captain  Bonneville  endeavored  to  reassure  hu 
men  by  representing  the  portion  of  tb^  encamp- 
ment, and  its  capability  of  defense.  Ue  then 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  driven  in  and  picketed, 
and  threw  up  a  rough  breastwork  of  fallen  trunks 
of  trees,  and  the  vegetable  rubbish  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Within  this  barrier  was  maintained  a  vigi- 
lant watoh  thronghont  the  night,  which  piassed 
away  without  alarm.  At  early  dawn  they  scru- 
tinized the  surrounding  plain,  to  discover  whether 
any  enemies  had  been  lurking  about  during  the 
night :  not  a  foot-print,  however,  was  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  coarse  gravel  with  which  the  plain 
was  covered. 

Hunger  now  began  to  cause  mort 
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than  the  appi'ehonsions  of  surrounding  e 
After  marching  a  few  miles  they  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  hopes  of  finding  hufialo. 
It  was  not  uutU  the  next  day  that  they  discovered 
a  pair  of  line  balls  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  among 
rocks  and  ravines.  Having  now  been  two  days 
and  a  half  without  a  mouthful  of  food,  they  took 
especial  care  that  these  animals  should  not  escape 
them.  While  some  of  the  surest  marksmen  ad- 
vanced cautiously  with  their  riiiea  into  the  rongh 
ground,  four  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  took 
their  stations  in  the  plain,  to  run  the  bulls  down 
should  they  only  be  maimed. 

The  buffalo  were  wounded,  and  set  off  in  head- 
long flight.  Tlie  half-famished  horses  were  too 
weak  to  overtake  them  on  the  frozen  ground,  hut 
succeeded  in  driving  them  on  the  ice,  where  they 
slipped  and  fell,  and  were  easily  dispatched.  The 
hnnters  loaded  themselves  with  beef  for  present 
and  Aiture  supply,  and  then  returned  and  en- 
camped at  the  last  night's  lire.  Here  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  &e  day,  cooking  and  eating  with 
a  voracity  proportioned  to  previous  starvation ; 
forgettoBg  in  the  hearty  revel  of  the  moment,  the 
certain  dangers  with  which  they  were  environed. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied,  they 
now  began  to  debate  ahont  their  further  progress. 
The  men  were  much  disheartened  by  the  hard- 
ships they  had  already  endured.  Indeed,  two 
who  had  been  in  the  rear  guard,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  position,  had  deserted  and  returned 
to  the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Percys.  The  prospect 
ahead  was  enough  to  stagger  the  stoutest  heart. 
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They  were  in  the  dead  of  winter.  As  fiu  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  wild  landscape  was  wnq[»ped 
in  snow  ;  which  was  evidently  deepening  as  they 
advanced.  Over  this  they  would  have  to  tofl, 
with  the  icy  wind  blowing  in  their  feuses :  their 
horses  might  give  out  through  want  of  pastur- 
age ;  and  they  themselves  must  expect  intervab 
of  horrible  fiunine  like  that  they  had  already  ex- 
perienced. 

With  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  persever- 
ance was  a  matter  of  pride ;  and  having  under- 
taken this  enterprise,  nothing  could  turn  him 
back  until  it  was  aocompUshed :  though  he  de- 
clares that,  had  he  anticipated  the  difficulties  and 
sufferings  which  attended  it,  he  should  have 
ilinched  from  the  undertaking. 

Onward,  therefore,  the  little  band  urged  their 
way,  keeping  along  the  course  of  a  stream  caUed 
John  Day's  Creek.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that 
tliey  had  frequently  to  dismount  and  travel  on 
foot,  lest  they  should  freeze  in  their  saddles. 
The  days,  which,  at  this  season,  are  short  enou^ 
even  in  the  open  prairies,  were  narrowed  to  a 
few  hours  by  the  high  mountains,  which  allowed 
the  travellers  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  cheer- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  The  snow  was,  generally, 
at  least  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  in  many 
places  much  more :  those  who  dismounted  had 
to  beat  their  way  with  toilsome  steps.  Eight 
miles  were  considered  a  good  day's  journey.  The 
horses  were  almost  famished ;  for  the  herbage  was 
covered  by  the  deep  snow,  so  that  tliey  had  noth- 
ing to  subsist  upon  but  scanty  wisps  of  the  dry 
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bimcb  grass  which  peered  above  Uie  surface,  and 
the  Bmnll  branches  and  twigs  of  frozeii  willows 
and  wormwood. 

In  this  way  they  urged  their  slow  and  painful 
course  to  the  aoutJi  down  John  Day's  Creek,  until 
it  lost  itself  in  a  swamp.  Here  they  encamped 
upon  the  ice  among  stiffened  willows,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  beat  dowu  and  dear  away  the 
snow  to  procure  pasturage  for  their  horses. 

Hence,  they  toiled  on  to  Godin  River;  so 
called  after  an  Iroquois  hunter  in  the  service  of 
Sublette,  who  was  murdered  there  by  the  Black- 
feet.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  remote  wfl- 
demeas  are  thus  named  aSter  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  that  occurred  to  the  early  pioneers. 
It  was  an  act  of  filial  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
Godin's  son,  Antoine,  that,  as  the  reader  may 
recollect,  brought  on  the  recent  battle  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

From  Godin's  River,  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  tbllowers  came  out  upon  tlie  plain  of  the 
Three  Butes  ;  so  called  from  three  singular  and 
isolated  hills  that  rise  from  the  midsL  It  is  a 
part  of  the  great  desert  of  Snake  River,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  tracts  beyond  the  mountains. 
Could  they  have  eiperienced  a  respite  from  their 
sufferings  and  anxieties,  the  immense  landscape 
spread  out  before  them  was  calculated  to  inspire 
admiration.  Winter  has  its  beauties  and  glories, 
as  well  as  summer ;  and  Captain  Bonneville  had 
the  soul  to  appreciate  them. 

Far  away,  says  he,  over  the  vast  plains,  and 
np  the  steep  sides  of  the  lofty  i 
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anon  Inj  gpread  in  daszling  whiteDesg :  and 
wlieuever  the  snn  emerged  in  the  momiiig  above 
the  giant  pealu,  or  buret  forth  from  among  clouda 
in  hU  mid-day  course,  mountain  and  del],  glaz^ 
rock  and  frosted  tree,  gli>ned  and  sparkled  with 
surpassing  lustre.  Tlie  tall  pines  seemed  sprink- 
led with  a  BJlyer  dust,  and  the  willows,  studded 
with  minute  icicles  rellecting  the  prismatic  trttji, 
brought  to  mind  the  tkiry  trees  conjured  up  bj 
the  caliph's  story-leller,  to  adorn  his  vale  of 
diamonds. 

The  poor  wanderers,  however,  nearly  starved 
with  hunger  and  cold,  were  in  no  mood  to  enjoy 
the  glories  of  these  brilliant  scenes  ;  though  ibey 
stamped  pictures  on  their  memory  which  have 
been  recalled  with  delight  in  more  genial    situa- 

Encamping  at  the  west  Bute,  they  found  a 
place  swept  hy  tlie  winds,  so  tliat  it  wiis  bare 
of  snow,  and  there  was  abundance  of  bunch 
grass.  Here  the  horses  were  turned  loose  to 
graze  throughout  the  night.  Though  for  once 
they  had  ample  pasturage,  yet  the  keen  winds 
were  so  intense,  that,  in  the  morning,  a  miile  was 
Ibund  frozen  to  death.  The  trappers  gathered 
round  and  mourned  over  him  as  over  a  dierisbed 
friend.  They  feared  tlieir  half-femished  horses 
would  soon  share  hia  &te,  for  there  seemed  scarce 
blood  enough  left  in  their  veins  to  witlisttmd  the 
freezing  cold.  To  beat  the  way  further  through 
the  snow  with  these  enfeebled  animula,  seemed 
next  to  impossible  ;  and  despondency  began  to 
creep  over  their  he,irts,  when,  fortunately,  they 
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discovered  a  trail  made  by  some  hunting  party. 
Into  this  they  immediately  entered,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  less  diiticulty.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
fine  buSiilo  bull  came  bounding  across  the  snow, 
and  was  instantly  brought  down  by  the  hunters. 
A  fire  was  eoon  blazing  and  crackhng.  aiid  aa 
ample  repast  soon  eooked,  and  sooner  dispatched, 
after  which  they  made  some  further  progress  and 
then  encamped.  One  of  the  men  reached  the 
camp  nearly  frozea  to  death  j  but  good  cheer 
and  a  blazing  lire  gradually  restored  lilb,  and 
pat  his  blood  in  circulation. 

Having  now  a  beaten  path,  they  proceeded  the 
next  morning  with  more  £icility ;  indeed,  the  snow 
decreased  in  depth  as  they  receded  from  the  moim- 
tains,  and  the  temperature  became  more  mild.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  they  discovered  a  solitary 
horseman  hovering  at  a  distance  before  them  on 
the  plain.  They  spurred  on  to  overtake  him ; 
but  he  was  better  mounted  on  a  fresher  steed,  and 
kept  at  a  wary  distance,  reconnoitring  them  with 
evident  distrust;  for  the  wild  dress  of  the  free 
trappers,  their  leggins,  blankets,  aud  cloth  caps 
garnished  with  fur  and  topped  off  with  feathers, 
even  their  very  eif-locks  and  weather-bronzed 
complexions,  gave  them  the  look  of  Indiana  rather 
than  white  men,  and  made  him  mistake  them  for 
a  war  party  of  some  hostile  tribe. 

After  much  maneuvering,  the  wild  horseman  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  parley  ;  but  even  then  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  caution  of  a  knowing 
prowler  of  the  prairies.  Dismounting  from  his 
horse,  and  using  him  as  a  breastwork,  he  levelled 
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s  his  back,  and,  thus  prepared  ( 


defduHu  like  a  wary  cruUer  upon  the  high  §ea^ 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  approached  willun 
speaking  distance. 

He  proved  to  be  an  Indian  of  the  Banneck 
tribe,  belonging  to  a  band  at  no  great  distance. 
It  was  some  time  before  be  could  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  conversing  with  a  party  of  white  men, 
and  iuduceil  xo  lay  aside  his  reserve  and  join  them. 
He  tlieu  gave  them  the  interesting  lalelligence, 
tlmt  ihere  were  two  companies  of  white  men  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  cheering 
news  to  Captun  Bonneville ;  who  hoped  to  find 
in  one  of  them  the  long-sought  party  of  Matthieu. 
Fasbing  forward,  therefore,  with  renovated  spirits, 
he  reached  Snake  River  by  nightfiill,  and  there 
fixed  his  encumpmeuL 

Early  the  neit  morning  (13th  Janmiry,  1833), 
dihgent  search  was  made  about  the  neighborhood 
for  traces  of  the  reported  partieB  of  white  men. 
An  encampment  was  soon  discovered,  about  four 
miles  further  up  the  river ;  in  which  CaptAJn  Bon- 
neville, to  bis  great  joy,  found  two  of  Mattliieu's 
men,  from  whom  he  learnt  tliut  the  rest  of  his 
party  would  be  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  self-grattdaUon 
to  Captain  Bonneville,  that  he  had  thus  accom- 
plished his  dreary  aud  doubtful  enterprise ;  und  he 
determined  to  pass  some  time  in  this  eucanipment, 
both  to  wait  the  return  of  Matthieu,  and  to  give 
needful  repose  to  men  and  horses. 


It  ? 


1  fact,  ( 


t  of  the  most  eligible 


delightful  wintering  grounds  in  that  whole  i 
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of  country.  The  Snake  River  here  wound  its 
deviona  way  between  low  banks  through  ihe  great 
plain  of  the  Three  Butes ;  and  was  bordered  by 
wide  and  fertile  meadovra.  It  was  studded  wili 
islands,  which,  like  the  alluvial  bottoms,  were 
corered  with  groves  of  cotton-wood,  thickets  of 
willow,  tracts  of  good  lowland  grass,  and  abund- 
ance of  green  rushes.  The  adjacent  plains  were 
BO  vast  in  extent,  that  no  single  band  of  Indians 
could  drive  Che  buffalo  out  of  them ;  nor  was  the 
snow  of  sufficient  depth  to  give  any  serious  incon- 
venience. Tndeed,  during  the  sojourn  of  Captain 
Bonneville  in  this  neighborhood,  which  was  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  he  found  the  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cold  and  stormy  days,  gene- 
rally mild  and  pleasant ;  freezing  a  little  at  night, 
but  invariably  thawing  with  the  morning'B  sun — 
resembling  the  spring  weather  in  the  middle  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Three  Tetons,  those 
great  landmarks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  in 
the  east,  and  circling  away  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  great  plain  of  Snake  River ;  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Salt  River  and  Portneuf  towards  the 
south,  catch  the  earliest  falls  of  snow.  Their 
white  robes  lengthen  as  the  winter  advances,  and 
spread  themselves  fer  into  ttie  plain,  driving  the 
buffalo  in  herds  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  in  quest 
of  food ;  where  they  are  easily  slaia  in  great 
□umbers. 

Such  were  the  palpable  advantages  of  this 
winter  encampment ;  added  to  which,  it  was  secure 
from  the  prowlings  and  plunderings  of  any  petty 
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baud  of  rov 
rendering  ii 
to  venture  ( 
force. 


ng  Blackfeet ;  the  difficulties  of  retreat 
unwise  for  those  crafty  depredatore 
u  atladc,  unless  with  au  overpowering 


n  miles  below  the  encampment  loy  the 
Baiiueck  ludians ;  numbering  a))out  one  hundrad 
and  twenty  lodges.  They  are  brave  and  cunning 
warriors,  and  deadly  foes  of  the  Blackfbet,  whom 
they  easily  overcome  in  battles  where  their  forces 
are  equal.  They  are  not  vengeful  and  enterprismg 
in  wajfiire,  however ;  seldom  sending  war  parties 
to  attadc  the  Blackfeet  towns,  but  contenting  them- 
selves with  defending  their  own  territories  and 
house.  About  one  third  of  their  warriors  are 
armed  with  fusees  ;  the  rest  with  bows  and  arrows. 
As  soou  as  the  spring  opens,  they  move  down 
the  right  bank  of  Snake  River,  and  encamp  at  the 
heads  of  the  Bois^  and  Payette.  Here  their 
horses  was  fat  on  good  pasturage,  while  the  tribe 
revels  in  plenty  upon  the  flesh  of  deer,  elk,  bear, 
and  beaver.  Tliey  then  descend  a  little  further, 
and  are  met  by  the  Lower  Nez  Pero^,  with  whom 
they  trade  for  horses ;  giving  In  exchange  beaver, 
buffalo,  and  buffalo  robes.  Hence  they  strike 
upon  the  tributary  streams  od  the  left  bank  of 
Snake  River,  and  encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Port- 
nenf  and  Blackfiwt  streams,  in  the  bufftlo  range. 
Their  horses,  although  of  tlie  Nea  Perce  breed, 
are  inferior  to  the  parent  stock,  from  being  ridilen 
at  too  early  aa  age  ;  being  often  bought  when  h\\\ 
two  years  old,  and  immediately  put  to  hard  work. 
They  have  fewer  horses,  also,  thim  most  of  these 
migratory  tribes. 
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time  that  Capt^u  Boune^'ille  came  into 
the  neighborhood  of  these  Indiana,  they  were  all 
in  mourniiig  for  their  chief,  Buruamed  The  Horse. 
This  chief  was  said  to  possess  a  charmed  life,  or 
rather,  to  be  invulneruUe  to  lead;  no  bullet  having 
ever  hit  him,  though  he  had  been  in  repeated 
battles,  and  often  shot  at  by  the  surest  marksmen- 
He  had  shown  gi'ent  magnanimity  in  his  intercourse 
wilh  the  white  men.  One  of  the  great  men  of 
his  &mily  had  been  slain  in  an  attack  upon  a  band 
of  trappers  passing  through  the  territories  of  his 
tribe.  Vengeance  had  beeu  sworn  by  Ilie  Ban- 
necks  i  but  The  Horse  interfered,  declaring  him- 
self the  friend  of  white  men,  and,  having  great 
influence  and  authority  among  his  people,  he  com- 
pelled tliem  to  forego  all  vindictive  plans,  and  to 
conduct,  themselves  amicably  whenever  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  traders. 

This  chief  had  bravely  fallen  in  resisting  an  at- 
tack made  by  the  Btackfeet  upon  his  tribe,  while 
encamped  at  the  head  of  Godia  River,  Hia  fidi 
in  nowise  lessened  the  faith  of  liis  people  in  bis 
charmed  life ;  for  they  declared  that  it  was  not  a 
bullet  which  laid  him  low,  but  a  bit  of  born  which 
had  been  shot  into  him  by  some  Blacktbot  marks- 
man i  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  inefficacy  of  lead. 
Since  his  death,  there  was  no  one  with  sufficient 
influence  over  the  tribe  l«  restrain  the  wild  and 
predatory  propensities  of  the  young  men.  The 
consequence  was,  they  had  become  troublesome 
and  dangerous  neighbors ;  opeuly  friendly,  for  the 
sake  of  traffic,  but  disposed  to  commit  secret  de- 
predations, and  to  molest  any  small  party  tliut 
might  fall  within  their  reach. 
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^^^^1  BBJBSI^  t^e  3d  of   February,  Matttiieu,  widi 

^^^^1  ■  W>J  '''^  '^"I>ie  of  his  band,  arrived  in  caiup. 

^^^^H  ■§£»   ^^^   ^"^   "  diftastroiie    story    to    relate. 

^^^^^1  After  {lartiog  nicb  Captain  Bonneville  io  Green 

^^^^^1  lUver  Valley,  he  had  proceeded  to  the  nestwatdi 

^^^^^1  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  Eutaw  Mounlains,  a 

^^^^^1  spur  uf  the  great  Socky  chain.     Here  be  experi- 

^^^^H  enced  the  most  rugged  travelling  for  hix  horses, 

^^^^1  and  BOon    discovered   that    tJiere    was  but    little 

^^^^B  chance  of  meeting  the  Shoshonie  bands,     lie  dot 

^^  proceeded  along  Bear  Kiver.  a  Btream  much  fre- 

qtient«d  by  trappers ;  intending  to  shape  his  coiirte 
to  Sainton  River,  to  rejoin  Captain  Bonneville. 

He  was  misled,  however,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  &nd 
conducted  into  a  wild  valley,  where  he  lay  en- 
camped during  the  autumn  and  the  eaily  part  of 
the  winter,  nearly  buried  in  snow,  and  almost 
etarved.  Early  in  the  season  he  detached  five 
men,  with  nine  horses,  to  proceed  (o  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Sheep  Rock,  on  Bear  River,  where 
game  was  plenty,  and  there  to  procure  a  supply 
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for  the  camp.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
their  expedition,  when  their  trail  was  discovered 
by  a  party  of  nine  or  ten  Indians,  who  immediately 
commenced  a  lurking  pursuit,  dogging  them  se- 
cretly for  five  or  six  days.  So  long  as  their  en- 
campments were  well  chosen,  and  &  proper  watch 
miuntained,  the  wary  savages  kept  aloof ;  at  length, 
observing  that  they  were  badly  encamped,  in  a 
situation  where  they  might  be  approached  with 
secrecy,  the  enemy  crept  stealthily  along  under 
coyer  of  tie  river  bank,  preparing  to  burst  sud- 
denly upon  their  prey. 

They  had  not  advanced  within  striking  distance, 
however,  before  they  were  discovered  by  one  of 
the  trappers.  He  immediately,  but  silently,  gave 
the  alarm  to  his  companions.  They  all  sprang 
upon  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  retreat  to  a 
safe  position.  One  of  the  party,  however,  named 
Jennings,  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  .alarm, 
and,  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  wanted  to  as- 
certain the  &ct.  His  companions  urged  him  to 
mount,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  incredulous  and  ob- 
stinate. A  volley  of  fire-armg  by  the  savagea  dis- 
pelled his  doubts ;  but  so  overpowered  his  nerves, 
that  he  wna  unable  to  get  into  his  saddle.  His 
comrades,  seeing  his  peril  and  confusion,  gener- 
ously leapt  from  their  horses  to  protect  him.  A 
shot  from  a  rifle  brought  him  to  the  earth ;  in  his 
agony  he  called  upon  the  others  not  to  desert  him. 
Two  of  them,  Le  Roy  and  Ross,  after  fighting 
desperately,  were  captured  by  the  savages ;  the 
reniaiaing  two  vaulted  into  their  saddles,  and  saved 
themselves  by  headlong  flight,  being  pursued  for 
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nearly  thirty  miles.  They  got  safe  back  I 
Matthieu's  camp,  where  [heir  etory  insjured  sucb 
dreiid  of  lurking  lutliimB,  that  the  Iiunlere  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  another  foray 
in  quest  of  prorisiong.  They  renuuned,  thereftire, 
almost  starring  in  their  camp ;  now  and  then  kill- 
ing an  old  or  disabled  horse  for  food,  while  the 
elk  and  the  mountain  sheep  roamed  unmolesI«cl 
among  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  disastrous  surprisal  of  this  hunting  party 
is  cited  by  Captain  Bonneville  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  rigilant  watching  and  judidous  en- 
campments in  the  Indian  country.  Most  of  the«e 
kind  of  disasters  to  traders  and  trappers  arise  from 
some  careless  inatteiition  to  the  state  of  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  placing  of  their  horses 
at  night,  the  posilion  of  their  camping  ground,  and 
the  posting  of  their  night  watches.  The  Indian  is 
a  vigilant  and  crafty  foe  ;  by  no  means  given  to 
harebrained  assaults ;  he  seldom  attacks  when  ba 
finds  his  foe  well  prepared  and  on  the  alert.  Cau- 
tion is  at  least  as  efficadous  a  protection  against 
him  as  courage. 

Tlie  Indians  who  made  this  attack  were  at  fit^ 
supposeil  to  be  Blackfeet ;  until  Captain  Bonne- 
ville found,  subsequently,  in  the  camp  of  tlte  Ban- 
necks  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  which  be  re- 
cognized as  having  belonged  to  one  of  the  hunters. 
The  Bonnecks,  however,  stoutly  denied  having 
taken  these  spoils  in  light,  and  {lersiated  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  outrage  had  been  perpetratoil  by  a 
Blackfoot  baud.  

Captain  Uonueville  remained  on  Snake  ] 
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nearly  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  MJitthieu 
and  his  party.  At  length  his  horses  having  re- 
covered strength  suiHcieiit  for  a  jouruey,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  W  the  Nez  Perces,  or  rather  to 
visit  his  caches  on  Salmon  River ;  that  he  might 
Like  thence  goods  and  equipmeuts  ibr  the  opening 
season.  Accordingly,  leaving  sixteen  men  at 
Snake  River,  he  set  out,  on  the  I9th  of  February, 
with  sixteen  others,  on  his  journey  to  the  caches. 

Fording  the  river,  he  proceeded  to  the  l»rders 
of  the  deep  snow,  when  he  encamped  under  the 
lee  of  immense  piles  of  hnrnt  rock.  On  the  2]Bt 
he  was  again  floundering  through  the  snow,  on 
the  great  Snake  Eiver  plain,  where  it  lay  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  inches.  It  was  sufficiently  in- 
crusted  to  bear  a  pedestrian  ;  but  the  jKKir  horses 
broke  through  the  crust,  and  plunged  and  strained 
at  every  step.  So  lacerated  were  they  by  the  ice, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  front  every 
hundred  yards,  and  p«t  a  different  one  in  the  ad- 
vance, to  break  the  way.  The  open  prairies  were 
swept  by  a  piercing  and  biting  wind  from  the 
nortiiwesl.  At  night,  they  had  to  task  their  in- 
genuity to  provide  shelter  and  keep  from  freeKing. 
In  the  first  place,  they  dug  deep  holes  in  the  snow, 
piling  it  up  in  ramparts  to  windward,  as  a  protec- 
tion agwnsl  the  blast.  Benejith  these,  they  spread 
bufialo  skins ;  upon  which  they  stretched  them- 
selves in  Inll  dress,  with  caps,  cloaks,  and  moc- 
casins, and  covered  themselves  with  numerous 
blankets;  notwithstanding  all  which,  they  were 
often  severely  pinched  with  the  cold. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  they  arrived  on  the 
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bunks  of  Godin  Riv 


This  t 


i  opposite  an  eaet«m  brandi 
of  ihe  Maluile  River,  running  soutbeaet,  fomu  a 
deep  aud  swift  current  about  twenty  yards  Kride, 
passing  rapidly  tlirough  a  defile  to  which  it  gives 

its  name,  and  then  enters  the  great  plain,  where, 
after  meandering  about  forty  milea,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  region  of  the  Burnt  Rocks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river.  Captain  BoDneville 
was  so  fortunate  ns  to  eoine  upon  a  bufialo  trail. 
Following  it  up,  he  entered  the  defile,  where  be 
remained  encamped  for  two  days,  to  allow  the 
hunters  time  to  kilt  and  dry  a  supply  of  buffaJo 
beef.  In  this  sheltered  defile,  the  weather  was 
moderate,  and  grass  was  already  sprouting  more 
than  an  inch  in  height.  There  was  abuudance. 
too,  of  the  salt  weed  ;  which  grows  most  plenti- 
fiil  in  clayey  and  gravelly  barrens.  It  reaembles 
pennyroyal,  and  derives  its  name  From  a  partial 
saltneaa.  It  is  a  nourishing  food  for  tlie  horses 
in  the  winter,  but  they  reject  it  the  moment  die 
young  grass  affords  sufficient  pasturage. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  having  cured  suffidenl 
meat,  the  party  resumed  Uieir  march,  and  moved 
on  with  comparative  ease,  excepting  where  thev 
had  to  make  their  way  through  snow-drift*  which 
had  been  piled  np  by  the  wind. 

On  the  11th,  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  was  ob- 
served rising  in  a  deep  part  of  the  defile.  An 
encampment  was  instantly  formed,  and  scouts 
were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned 
with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  hunting  parly  of 
Flatheads,  returning  from  the  buffalo  range  laden 
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with  meat.  Captain  Bonneville  joined  them  the 
next  day,  sod  persuaded  them  to  proceed  with 
his  party  a  few  miles  below,  to  the  caches,  whith- 
er he  proposed  also  to  invite  the  Nez  Percys, 
whom  he  hoped  to  And  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. In  fact,  on  the  13th,  he  was  rejoined 
by  that  friendJy  tribe,  who,  since  he  separated 
fi-om  them  on  Salmon  River,  had  likewiee  been 
out  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  but  had  continued  to  be 
haunted  aud  harassed  by  their  old  enemies  the 
Blackfeet,  who,  as  usual,  had  contrived  to  carry 
ofi'many  of  their  horses. 

In  the  course  of  this  hunting  expedition,  a 
small  band  of  ten  lodges  separated  from  the  main 
body,  in  search  of  better  pasturage  for  their 
horses.  About  the  1st  of  March,  the  scattered 
parlies  of  Blackfoot  banditti  united  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  lighting  men,  and  deter- 
mined upon  some  signal  blow.  Proceeding  to 
the  former  camping  ground  of  the  Nez  Percfe, 
they  found  the  lodges  deserted  ;  upon  which,  tbey 
hid  themselves  among  the  willows  and  thickets, 
watching  for  some  straggler,  who  might  guide 
them  to  the  present  "  whereabout "  of  their 
intended  victims.  As  fortune  would  have  it, 
Kosato,  die  Blaiikfoot  renegade,  was  the  first  to 
pass  along,  accompanied  by  his  blood-bought 
bride.  He  was  on  his  way  from  the  main  body 
of  hunters  to  the  litde  band  of  ten  lodges.  The 
Blackfeet  knew  and  marked  him  as  he  passed ; 
he  was  within  how-shot  of  their  ambuscade  ;  yet, 
much  as  they  thirsted  for  his  blood,  they  forbore 
to  launch  a  shaft ;  sparing  him  for  the  moment, 
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that  he  might  lead  them  to  their  prey.  Secretly 
followmg  his  trail,  they  disoovered  the  lodges  of 
the  unfortunate  Nez  Percys,  and  assailed  them 
with  shouts  and  yellings.  The  Nez  Percys  num- 
bered only  twenty  men,  and  but  nine  were  armed 
with  fusees.  They  showed  themselves,  however, 
as  brave  and  skillful  in  war  as  they  had  been 
mild  and  long-suffering  in  peace.  Their  first  care 
was  to  dig  holes  inside  of  their  lodges ;  thus  en- 
sconced, they  fought  desperately,  laying  several 
of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  ground ;  while  they, 
though  some  of  them  were  wounded,  lost  not  a 
single  warrior. 

During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  woman  of  the 
Nez  Perci^s,  seeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded  and 
unable  to  fight,  seized  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  his  person,  con- 
tributing to  the  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  action,  a  Nez 
Percd  had  crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  fiUlen 
tree,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  his  covert 
A  Blackfoot  seeing  this,  procured  a  round  log, 
and  placing  it  before  him  as  he  lay  prostrate, 
rolled  it  forward  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
behind  which  his  enemy  lay  crouched.  It  was 
a  moment  of  breathless  interest :  whoever  first 
showed  himself  would  be  in  danger  of  a  shot 
The  Nez  Percys  put  an  end  to  the  suspense. 
The  moment  the  logs  touched,  he  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  and  discharged  the  contents  of  his  fiisee 
into  the  back  of  his  antagonist.  By  this  time, 
the  Blackfeet  had  got  possession  of  the  horses ; 
several  of  their  warriors  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
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and  the  Nea  Percys,  ensconced  in  their  lodges, 
seemed  resolved  to  defend  themselves  lo  the  last 
gasp.  It  BO  happened  that  the  chief  of  the  Black- 
feet  party  was  a  renegade  from  the  Nez  Percys  ; 
unlike  Kosato,  however,  he  liad  do  vindictive 
nige  against  his  native  tribe,  but  was  rather  dis- 
posed, now  he  hi«3  got  the  booty,  to  spare  all  un- 
neceasarj  effusion  of  blood.  He  held  a  long 
parley,  therefore,  with  the  besieged,  and  finally 
drew  off  his  warriors,  taking  with  him  seventy 
horaes.  It  appeared,  afterwards,  that  the  bullets 
of  the  Blackfeet  had  been  entirely  expended  in 
the  course  of  the  battle,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  stones  as  substitutes. 

At  the  outset  of  the  fight,  Kosato,  the  rene- 
gade, foaght  with  fury  rather  than  valor :  ani- 
mating the  others  by  word  as  well  as  deed.  A 
wound  in  the  head  trom  a  riile  ball  laid  him 
senseless  on  the  earth.  There  his  body  remained 
when  the  batlle  was  over,  and  the  victors  were 
leading  off  the  horses.  His  wife  hung  over  him 
with  frantic  lamentations.  The  conquerors  paused 
and  urged  her  to  leave  the  lifeless  renegade,  and 
return  with  them  lo  her  kindred.  She  refused 
to  listen  to  their  solicitations,  and  they  passed 
on.  As  she  sat  watching  the  features  of  Kosato, 
and  giving  way  to  passionate  grief,  she  thought 
she  perceived  him  to  breathe.  She  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  ball,  which  had  been  nearly  spent 
before  it  struck  him,  had  stunned  instead  of  kill- 
ing him.  By  the  ministry  of  his  faithful  vrife, 
he  gradually  recovered  ;  reviving  to  a  redoubled 
love  for  her,  and  hatred  of  his  tribe. 
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As  to  the  female  who  had  so  bravely  defended 
her  husband,  she  was  elevated  by  the  tribe  to  a 
rank  far  above  her  sex,  and,  beside  other  honor- 
able dbtinctions,  was  thenceforward  permitted  to 
take  a  part  in  the  war  dances  of  the  braves  I 
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|f^^'«^|  mvtly  opened  them,  he  selected  such  ar- 
licliis  as  were  necessary  to  equip  Ilie  fi-ee  triip- 
pers,  and  to  supply  the  inconsiderable  tmde  with 
the  Indians,  after  which  be  closed  Ihem  again. 
The  free  Imppers  being  newly  rigged  out  and 
Bupplied,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  swaggered 
gayly  about  the  camp.  To  compensate  all  hands 
for  past  sufferings,  and  to  give  a  cheerful  spur  to 
further  operations.  Captain  Bonneville  now  gave 
the  men  what,  in  frontier  phrase,  is  termed  "  a 
regular  blow  out."  It  was  a  day  of  uncouth 
gambols,  and  frolics,  and  rude  feasting.  The  In- 
dians joined  in  the  spovis  and  games,  and  was  all 
mirth  and  good  fellowship. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  March,  and  Captain 
Bonneville  made  preparalions  to  open  the  spring 
campaign,      He   had  pitched   upon  Malade   River 
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fur  bis  main  Irappiiig  ground  for  the  i 
This  is  a  BlreRia  which  rises  Hmoiig  the  great 
bed  of  inountAins  north  of  the  lava  plain,  and  after 
a  wiudiDg  course,  falb  into  Sooke  River.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  the  captain  dispatched  Mr. 
CemS  with  a  few  men,  to  visit  the  Indian  villages 
aud  purchiute  horses ;  he  furuiehed  his  clerk.  Mr, 
HoJgkiss,  also  ivilh  a  small  stock  of  goodu,  to 
keep  up  a  trade  with  the  Indians  during  the 
spriug,  for  such  peltries  as  they  niiglit  collect, 
appoiutuig  the  caches  ou  Salmon  River  as  the 
point  of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  to  rgoiu 
liim  oil  the  15ih  of  June  following. 

This  ilune,  he  set  out  for  Malade  River  widi 
ft  band  of  Iweoty-eight  men,  composed  of  hired 
and  free  trappers,  aud  Indian  hunters,  together 
with  eigiii  squawH.  Their  route  lay  up  aloug 
the  right  fork  of  Salmon  River,  as  it  passes 
through  the  deep  defile  of  the  inouutaiiis.  They 
travelled  very  slowly,  not  above  live  miles  a  day, 
for  many  of  the  horses  were  so  weak  that  they 
taltered  and  staggered  as  they  walked.  Pnsturage, 
however,  was  now  growing  plentiful.  There  was 
abundance  of  fresh  grass,  which  in  some  places 
had  attained  such  hoighl  as  to  wave  in  the  wind. 
The  uative  flocks  of  the  wilderness,  tlie  mountain 
sheep,  as  they  are  called  by  the  trappers,  were 
continually  la  be  seen  upon  the  hills  between 
which  they  passed,  and  a  good  supply  of  mutton 
was  provided  by  the  hunters,  as  they  were  ad- 
vancing U>^va^d^  a  region  of  scarcity. 

In  the  course  of  his  jouriiey,  Captain    Bood^^ 
remark  h 
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many  notions,  and  elmoHt  superstitions,  wliivli 
prevail  among  the  Indians,  and  among  some  of 
the  while  men,  with  respect  to  the  sagacity  of 
ibe  beaver.  The  Indian  hunters  of  hia  parly 
were  in  the  habit  of  exploring  all  the  streams 
along  which  they  passed,  in  search  of  "  beaver 
lodges,"  attd  occasionally  set  their  traps  with 
some  success.  One  of  them  however,  though  an 
experienced  and  skillful  ti-apper,  was  invariably 
UDSuccessfuL  Astonished  and  mortified  at  sueh 
unusual  bad  Inck,  he  at  length  conceived  the  idea, 
that  there  was  some  odor  about  his  person,  of 
which  the  beaver  got  scent,  and  retreated  at  his 
approach.  Me  immediately  set  about  a  thorough 
puriticatioD.  Making  a  rude  sweating  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  he  would  shut  himself  up 
until  in  a  reeking  perspiration,  and  then  suddenly 
emerging,  would  plunge  into  the  river.  A  num- 
ber of  these  sweatings  and  plungiugs  having,  as 
he  supposed,  rendered  his  person  perfectly  "  ino- 
dorous," he  resumed  his  trapping  with  reuovated 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  they  encamped 
upon  Godin's  River,  where  they  found  the  swamp 
full  of  "  inuskral  houses."  Here,  therefore,  Cap- 
Iain  Bonneville  determined  to  remain  a  few  days 
and  make  his  first  regular  attempt  at  trapping. 
That  his  maiden  campaign  oiiglit  open  with 
spirit,  he  promised  the  Indians  and  free  trappers 
an  extra  price  for  every  muskrat  they  should 
take.  All  now  set  to  work  for  the  next  day's 
spori.  Tiie  utmost  animation  and  gayely  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  camp.     Eveiylhing  looked 
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auspicious  Ibr  their  spring  campaign.  The  abim- 
A»ao6  of  muskruta  in  the  Bwamp,  was  but  an 
etinietl  of  the  nobler  game  they  wer«  to  find 
whmi  ihey  shoulJ  reach  the  ftlalade  River,  aiid 
have  a  capital  beaver  country  all  to  themselves, 
where  liiey  might  trap  at  their  leisure  without 
niolestatioii. 

Ill  the  midst  of  their  gayety,  a  hunter  came 
galloping  into  the  camp,  shouting,  or  rather  yell- 
ing, "  A  trail  I  a  trail  1  —  lodge  poles !  lodge 
polo,!- 

Tliese  were  words  full  of  meaning  tu  a  trap- 
per's ear.  They  intimated  that  there  was  some 
baud  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably  a  hunt- 
ing party,  as  they  had  lodge  poles  for  an  en- 
campnienL  The  hunter  came  up  and  told  his 
story,  lie  had  discovered  a  fresh  trail,  in  whiek 
the  traces  made  by  the  dra^ng  of  lodge  poles 
were  distinctly  visible.  The  buffalo,  too.  had 
just  been  driven  out  of  the  neighborhood,  which 
showed  that  the  hunters  had  ali^ady  beeu  on  the 

The  gayety  of  the  carop  was  at  an  end ;  all 
preparations  for  muskrat  trapping  were  sus- 
pended, and  all  hands  sallied  Ibrth  to  exanune 
the  trail.  Their  worst  foal's  were  soon  con- 
firmed. Infallible  signs  showed  the  uuknowD 
parly  in  the  advance  lo  bo  white  men  ;  doubt- 
less, some  rival  band  of  trappers  I  Here  was 
competition  when  least  expected  ;  and  that,  too, 
by  a  party  already  in  the  advance,  who  were 
driving  the  game  before  them.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville hiul  now  A  taste  of  the  sudden  ti 
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Rdb  a  trapper's  liTe  ia  subject.  The  buoyant 
confidence  in  an  uuinlerrupted  liunt  was  et  aa 
end  ;  every  countenance  lowered  with  gloom  and 
disappointment. 

Captain  Bonneville  immediate] j  dispatched 
two  apit;B  to  overtake  ttie  rival  party,  and  en- 
deavor to  learn  their  plans ;  in  the  meantime,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  evramp  and  ita  muskrat 
bouses,  and  followed  on  at  "  long  camps,"  which, 
in  tmpper'a  language,  is  equivalent  to  long  stages. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  he  met  hta  spies  returuing. 
They  Imd  kept  on  the  trail  like  hounds,  until 
they  overtook  the  party  at  the  south  end  of 
Godin's  Defile.  Here  they  found  them  comfort- 
ably encamped,  Iweaty-two  prime  trappers,  all 
well  appointed,  with  excellent  horaes  in  capital 
condition,  led  by  Milton  Sublette,  and  an  able  co- 
adjntorj  named  Jaryie,  and  in  full  march  for  the 
Malade  hunting  ground. 

This  was  stunuing  news.  The  Malade  River 
was  the  only  trapping  ground  within  reach  ;  but 
to  have  to  compete  there  with  veteran  tj'appers, 
perfectly  at  home  among  the  mountains,  and  ad- 
mirably mounted,  while  they  were  so  pooi'ly 
provided  with  horses  and  trappers,  and  bad  but 
one  man  in  their  party  acquainted  with  the 
country  —  it  was  out  of  the  question  ! 

The  only  hope  that  now  remained,  was  that 
the  snow,  which  still  lay  deep  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Godin  River,  and  blocked  np  the  usual 
|}a3S  to  the  Malade  country,  might  detain  the 
other  party,  until  Captain  Bonneville's  horses 
should  get  once  more  into  good  condition  in  their 
present  ample  pasturage. 
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The  rival  parties  now  encamped  togellier,  not 
out  of  compBjiioiitihip,  but  to  keep  au  eye  upon 
encli  oilier.  Day  after  diiy  passed  by,  withoat 
any  possibility  at  getting  to  the  Malade  couutry. 
Sublette  a»d  Jurvie  eudeavored  to  force  llielr 
WHy  across  the  mountain ;  but  the  snows  lay  so 
Jeep  as  to  oblige  them  to  turn  bnck.  tn  the 
meantime,  the  captain's  horeea  were  daily  gain- 
ing sireugth,  and  their  hoofs  improving,  which 
lind  been  worn  aiid  battered  by  mouutaiu  service. 
The  captain,  also,  was  increasing  his  stock  of 
provisiuna,  so  tliat  the  delay  was  all  in  his  favor. 

To  any  one  who  merely  contemplates  a  map 
of  the  country,  this  difficulty  of  getting  from 
Godin  to  Alalade  River  will  apj>esr  inexplicable) 
as  the  intervening  mountains  terminate  in  the 
great  Snake  River  plain,  so  that,  apparently,  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  to  proceed  round  their 
bases. 

Here,    however,    occar   some  of  the  stril 
phenomena    of    this    wild    and    Bubli 
The  great  lower  plain  which  extends 
of  these  mountains  is  broken  up  near  their  bases 
into  crests  and  ridges,  resembling  the  surges  of 
the  ocean  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore. 

In  a  line  with  the  mountains,  the  plain  is 
gashed  with  numerous  aud  dangerous  chasms, 
from  four  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  of  great  depth. 
Captain  Bonneville  attempted  lo  sound  some  of 
these  openings,  but  without  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult. A  stone  dropped  into  one  of  them 
berated  an;ainst  the  sides  for  appareul 
greHt  depth,  and,  by  its  sound,  indicated 
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kind  of  substance  with  the  surrnce,  as  long  ns 
the  strokes  oonlil  be  lienni.  The  horse,  instinu- 
tively  sagncioos  in  avoiding  danger  shrinks  back 
in  alarm  from  the  least  of  these  nhasins ;  prick- 
ing up  his  ears,  snorting  and  pawing,  until  per* 
mitted  to  turn  uwHy. 

We  liave  been  told  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainled  with  the  country,  thst  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  Ut  travel  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  to  get 
round  one  of  these  tremendous  ravines.  Consid- 
erHble  streams,  like  that  of  Giodin's  River,  that 
run  with  a  bold,  fi-ee  current,  lose  themselves  in 
this  plain  ;  some  of  them  end  in  swamps,  others 
suddenly  disappear;  finding,  no  doubt,  subterra- 
nean outlets. 

Opposite  to  these  chasms.  Snake  River  makea 
two  desperate  leaps  over  precipiiies,  at  a  short 
distanue  from  each  other ;  one  twenty,  the  Other 
forty  feet  in  height. 

The  volcanic  plain  in  question  forma  an  area 
of  about  sixty  miles  in  diameter,  where  nothing 
meets  the  eye  but  a  desolate  and  awful  waste ; 
where  no  grass  grows  nor  water  runs,  and  where 
nothing  is  (o  be  seen  but  lava.  Ranges  of 
mountains  skirt  this  plain,  and,  in  Captain  Bon- 
neville's opinion,  were  formerly  coiiiiecled,  until 
rent  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Far 
to  the  east,  the  Three  Tetona  lift  their  heads  sub- 
limely, and  dominate  this  wide  sea  of  lava ;  — one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  a  wilderness 
where  everything  seems  on  a  scale  of  slerii  and 
Bimple  grandeur. 

Wo    look    forward  with  impatience  for   some 
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nble  geologist  to  explore  thid  snblirne,  but  almost 
uokiiown  region. 

It  was  not  DDiil  the  25th  of  April,  tbat  the 
(wo  parties  of  trappers  broke  up  their  eucamp- 
tnents,  ami  uaileriixik  to  crosa  over  the  southwest 
UD<1  o(  tLt;  inouiitain  by  a.  pus?  explored  hj  their 
9i»utB.  Fniin  viiriouB  poiuta  of  the  mountain, 
they  comniunded  boundless  prospects  of  the  Iav» 
pUiii,  fltrelcbing  away  iu  cold  and  gloomy  bar- 
rennem  ns  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  they  rencbed  the  plain  west 
of  the  mountain,  watered  by  the  IVInladc,  the 
Soisoe,  and  other  streams,  which  coniprlsed  (be 
oontempluied  trapping  ground. 

The  coiuilry  about  the  Boia^e  (or  Woody) 
River,  is  extolled  by  Cnpiaiii  Botmevjlle  as  tlie 
tnoBt  enchanting  he  hud  seen  in  the  Far  We^t: 
presenting  (be  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
mountain  and  plaiu  ;  of  bright  running  streams 
and  Tast  grassy  meadows  waving  to  the  breeze. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  capliun  throughout  his 
trapping  campaign,  which  lasted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  .June ;  nor  detail  all  the  maneuvers  of 
the  rival  trapping  parties,  and  their  various 
sehemea  to  outwit  and  out-trap  each  other.  Siif- 
Gco  it  to  say,  that  after  having  viaited  iind  camped 
about  various  streams  with  various  success.  Cap- 
lain  Bonneville  set  forward  early  in  June  for  the 
appointed  rendezvous  at  the  caches.  On  the 
way,  he  treated  hia  party  to  a  grand  buffalo  hunt 
The  scouts  bad  reported  numerous  heMs  in  a 
plain  beyond  an  intervening  height.  There  was 
an    immediute    hall ;    the    fleetest    horses    were 
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IbfthivitK  iDODiited,  and  the  pnrty  advauced  to 
the'  summit  of  the  hill.  Hence  tliey  beheld  the 
great  plain  below  Hbsolutely  swarming  with  buf- 
falo. Captain  Bonneville  now  appointed  the 
place  where  he  would  encamp ;  and  towards 
which  the  hunters  were  to  drive  the  game.  He 
cautioned  ihe  latter  to  advance  slowly,  reserviog 
the  strength  and  speed  of  the  horses,  mitil  within 
a  moderate  diatantre  of  the  herds.  Twenty-two 
hoTGemeii  descended  cautiously  into  the  plain, 
conformably  to  these  directions.  "  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,"  Gays  the  captain,  "  to  see  the 
runners,  as  tliey  are  called,  advancing  in  column, 
at  a  slow  trot,  until  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  outskirts  of  Che  herd,  then  dashing 
on  at  full  speed,  until  lost  in  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  buHHloea  scouring  the  plain  in  every  di- 
rection." Ail  was  now  tumult  and  wild  confu- 
sion. In  the  meantime.  Captain  Bonneville  and 
the  residue  of  the  party  moved  on  to  the  ap- 
pointed camping  ground  ;  thither  the  most  espert 
runners  succeeded  in  driving  numbers  of  bufialo, 
which  were  killed  hard  by  the  camp,  and  the 
flesh  transported  thither  without  dilHculty.  In  a 
little  while  the  whole  camp  looked  like  one  great 
slaughter-house  ;  the  carcasses  were  skillfully  cut 
up,  great  fires  were  made,  scaffolds  erected  for 
drying  and  jerking  beef,  and  an  ample  provision 
was  made  fur  future  subsistence.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  the  precise  day  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvous. Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  ar- 
rived safely  at  the  caches. 

Hure  he  was  joined  by  the  other  delachraecls 
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of  his  main  party,  all  in  good  health  and  spiriHb 
The  caehei  were  agaia  npeued,  supplies  of  nit 
ous  kinilfl  talteD  out,  and  a  liberal  allowaooe  cf 
a^ua  vita  dbtributed  througliout  the  camp,  to 
celebrate  with  proper  conririality  this  mtxrj 
meeting. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Meeting  vrilh  Hodgkisa.  —  Misforlunes  of  the  Nei  Pereft.  — 
Scbemeaof  EosbIo,  (he  reaegado  —  hin  rnntj  into  the  Horse 
Prairie.— Invaiion  of  BIsokfeHt.  — Blue  John,  and  his 
forlorn  hope  —  their  generoua  enterprise  —  their  fiite,  — 
ConBlemndon  snfl  despair  of  (lie  village.  —  SoJenin  obae- 
qoiea.  — Attnnipt  at  Indian  trade.  ~  Huilson's  tiny  Com- 
p«ny'B  nionopoiy.  —  Arraagomentii  for  BUtunin.  —  Dri;aliiug 
op  of  an  encaDipniBoE. 

NG  HOW  a  prelty  atrong  party,  well 
leiV  Aiiit    equipptii],  Ciiptaiu    Borine- 

e    no    longer    felt    tlie    necessity  of 

fortifying  liimself  in  the  eeeret  places  and  fa.st- 
nesBes  of  the  mountains ;  but  sallied  forth  boldly 
into  the  Snake  River  plain,  iq  search  of  his  clerli, 
Hodgkiss,  who  had  remaiued  with  the  Nez 
Perc^.  He  found  hira  on  the  2ith  of  June, 
and  leartit  from  him  nnolher  chapter  of  misfar- 
tunes  which  had  recently  befallen  that  ill-fated 
race. 

After  the  departare  of  Capiiitn  Bonneville,  in 
March,  Koaato,  the  renegade  Blackibot,  hud  re- 
covered fi-om  the  wound  received  in  battle ;  and 
with  his  strength  revived  all  his  deadly  hostility 
to  his  native  iriba  He  now  resumed  his  ef!orts 
to  stir  up  the  Nei  Percea  to  reprisals  upon  their 
old  enemies;  reminding  tliem  incessantly  of  all 
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s  and  robberiea  Ihey  had  rewroily  ei- 
perieaced,  and  assuring  theni  tbat  E>iich  would 
continue  to  be  tlieir  lot,  until  tliey  proved  them- 
selves  men  by  fwime  signal  relaliaiioD. 

The  impiisBioned  eloqueiice  of  the  deeperado, 
at  length  produced  an  eSecl ;  and  a  band  af 
bruveti  enlisted  under  his  guidance,  to  penetrate 
into  the  Bhickroiit  country,  harass  their  TtllngeSi 
curry  off  their  horses,  and  commit  all  kinds  of 
depredatio[is. 

Kosato  pushed  forward  on  his  foray,  as  far  ae 
the  Horae  Prairie ;  where  he  came  upon  a  strong 
party  of  Blackfeet.  Without  waiting  to  esti- 
mate their  force,  he  attacked  them  with  charac- 
teristic fury,  and  was  bravely  seconded  by  liia 
followers.  Tlie  contest,  for  a  time,  was  hot  and 
bloody:  at  length,  as  is  customary  with  ihe^  two 
tribes,  they  paused,  and  held  a  long  parley,  or 
rather  a  war  of  words. 

"  What  need,"  said  the  Blackfoot  chief,  tanat- 
ingly, "  have  the  Nez  Ferces  to  lenve  their  homes, 
and  sally  forth  on  war  parlies,  when  tlicy  hate 
danger  enough  at  their  own  doors  ?  If  you  want 
(ighling,  return  to  your  villages;  yoii  will  have 
plenty  of  it  there.  The  Blackfeel  wairlore  have 
hitherto  made  war  upon  you  as  children.  They 
are  now  comir>g  aa  men.  A  great  force  is  at 
hand  ;  ihey  are  on  their  way  to  your  lawns,  and 
are  determined  to  rub  out  iho  very  name  of  the 
Kez  Pern^  from  the  mountains.  Return,  I  say, 
to  your  towns,  and  fight  there,  if  you  wish  to  live 
any  longer  as  a  people." 

Kof-iito  took  him  at  his  word;  tor  he  knew  the 
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r  of  his  naiive  tribe.  Hastening  back 
with  hia  band  to  the  Nbz  Perce  village,  he  told 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  {  and  ur^ed  the 
most  prompt  and  streuuouE  raeasunsa  for  derense. 
Tbe  Nez  Perces,  however,  heard  him  with  their 
accuBiomed  phlegm :  the  threat  of  the  Blackfeet 
had  been  often  made,  and  as  often  had  proved  a 
mere  bravado ;  such  they  pronounced  it  to  be  at 
preaeni.  and,  of  course,  took  no  precautions. 

Tliey  were  Boon  convinced  that  it  was  no 
empty  menace.  In  a  few  days,  a.  band  of  tliree 
hundred  Blackfeet  warriors  appeared  upon  the 
hills.  All  DOW  was  consternation  iu  the  village. 
The  force  of  the  Nez  Percys  was  too  small  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  fight ;  many  of  the 
young  men  having  gone  to  their  relatives  on  the 
Columbia  to  procure  horses.  The  sages  met  in 
hurried  council.  What  was  to  bo  done  to  ward 
oS  a  blow  which  threatened  annihilation  ?  In 
this  nioRMnt  of  imminent  peril,  a  Fierced-noae 
chief,  named  Blue  John  by  the  whites,  offered  to 
approach  secretly  with  a  amiill,  but  chosen  band, 
through  a  defile  which  led  to  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy,  and,  by  a  sudden  onset,  to  drive 
off  the  horses.  Should  this  blow  be  anecesaful, 
the  spirit  and  atrength  of  the  invaders  would  be 
broken,  and  the  Nez  Percys,  having  horses, 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Should 
it  fail,  the  village  would  not  be  worse  off  than  at 
present,  when  destruction  appeared  inevitable. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  choicest  warriors  instnntly 
volunteered  to  follow  Blue  John  in  this  hazard- 
ous enterprise.     They  prepared  for  it  with  the 
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Mtemiiilj'  A<id  •JcvotioD  p«!cniiar  lo  the  tribe. 
Blui!  John  coneulled  hji  medicine,  or  btlisniuiie 
chnrin,  such  as  every  chief  keupa  in  his  lodge  U 
a  snpenuiturBi  protection.  The  oracle  fissured 
him  that  his  enterprise  would  be  completely  gu& 
censful,  prDvi'led  no  rain  shonld  fnll  before  be  hud 
ptisaecl  through  the  Uelile ;  but  should  it  nun,  lui 
band  would  be  iitlerly  cut  off. 

The  day  was  cleiir  and  brigiil ;  and  Blue  Jolm 
anticipated  that  the  skies  would  be  propitiona. 
He  departed  ia  hi;;li  spirits  with  his  forlorn 
hope  ;  and  uever  did  baud  of  bmves  make  a 
more  gallant  display  —  horsemen  and  horees  be- 
ing duporBied  and  equipped  tn  the  fiercest  and 
mo^t  glaring  style  —  glittering  with  arms  and 
ornament.'',  and   fluttering  with  feathers. 

The  weather  continued  serene,  until  they 
reached  the  defile :  but  just  rs  they  were  enter- 
ing it,  a  black  cloud  roaa  over  the  mountain  crest, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  shower.  The  warriors 
turned  to  their  leader  tis  if  to  reiid  his  opinion  of 
this  unlucky  omen ;  but  the  countenance  of  Blue 
John  remained  unchanged,  and  they  continued  W 
press  furK'ard.  It  was  their  hope  to  make  their 
way,  undiscovered,  to  the  very  vicinity  of  the 
BluckRiot  camp ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  the  defile,  when  they  met  a  scouting  party  of 
the  enemy.  They  attacked  and  drove  thera 
among  the  hills,  and  were  pursuing  thera  witli 
great  eagemeaa,  when  they  heard  shouts  and 
yells  behind  them,  and  beheld  the  main  body  of 
ibe  Blackfeet  advancing. 

The  second  chief  wavered  «  lillle  ul  the  sight, 
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t  retreat. 

fight!"  replied  Blue  Jobii,  sternly.  Then  giv- 
JDg  hiB  nar-whoop,  be  sprang  forward  to  the 
conflict.  His  braves  followed  him.  Thej  made 
R  headlong  charge  npoo  the  enemy  ;  not  witlt 
the  liope  of  victory,  but  the  determination  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly.  A  frightful  carnage  rather 
than  a  regular  battle,  succeeded.  The  forlorn 
band  laid  heaps  of  their  enemies  dead  at  their 
feet,  but  were  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  and 
pressed  into  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  where  they 
continued  to  fight  niitil  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
One,  only,  of  the  thirty  survived.  IJe  pprang  on 
the  horse  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior  whom  he  had 
slain,  and  escaping  at  full  speed,  brought  home 
the  baleful  tidings  lo  his  village. 

Who  can  paint  the  hon'or  and  desolation  of 
the  inhabitants  ?  The  flower  of  their  warriors 
laid  low,,  and  a  ferocious  enemy  at  their  doors. 
The  air  was  rent  by  the  shrieks  and  kmenta- 
tioDS  of  the  women,  who,  casting  off  llieir  orua- 
menla,  and  tearing  iheir  hair,  wandered  about, 
frantically  bewailing  the  dead,  and  predicting 
destruction  to  the  living.  The  remaining  war- 
riors armed  themselves  for  obstinate  defense ;  but 
showed  by  their  gloomy  looks  and  sullen  silence, 
that  they  considered  defense  hopeless.  To  their 
surprise,  the  Blackfeet  refrained  from  pursuing 
their  advantage;  perhaps  satisfied  with  the  blood 
already  shed,  or  disheartened  by  the  loss  they 
had  themselves  sustained.  At  any  rale,  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  liills  and  it  was  soon  Hscer- 
tained  that  they  had  returned  to  the  Horse 
Prairie. 
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The  unfortunate  Nez  Perois  now  began  oDee 
more  to  breathe.  A  few  of  their  wBrriors,  tak- 
ing pack-horses.  repaireU  to  the  Jefllo  to  brii^ 
away  lh«  bodit^  of  ihcir  slaughtered  bretlirea. 
They  founil  them  mere  headless  tniuka ;  and  lite 
wounds  with  wliich  they  were  covered,  showed 
how  bravely  they  had  fought.  Their  hearts,  too, 
hud  been  torn  out  and  carried  oS',  a.  proof  of 
Iheir  signal  valor ;  for  in  devouring  the  heart  of 
a  foe  renowned  for  bravery,  or  who  hns  distin- 
guished himself  in  battle,  the  ludian  victor  tbiuks 
he  Rppropriates  to  himself  the  courage  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Gathering  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  sliun,  and 
strapping  them  across  their  pack-horses,  the  war- 
riors returned,  in  dismal  procession,  to  the  village. 
The  tribe  came  forth  to  meet  them ;  the  women 
with  piercing  cries  and  wailings ;  I 
downcast  countenance!>,  in  which  gl( 
row  seemed  fixed  as  if  iu  mnrhle. 
kted  and  almost  undistinguishablu  bodies 
placed  in  rows  upon  the  gi'ound,  in  the  midst 
of  the  assemblage ;  and  the  scene  of  hcarl-mid- 
ing  anguish  and  lamentation  that  emued,  would 
have    confounded    thoae    who    insist   on    Indian 


men  with 

k  and  soi^ 
The  muti- 


Such  was  the  disastrous  event  that  Lad  over- 
whelmed the  Nez  Perc^  tribe,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Bonneville ;  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  EosalD,  the  renegade,  who,  being 
stationed  in  the  village,  had  been  prevented  from 
going  on  the  forlorn  hope,  was  again  striving  to 
rouse    the    vindictive    feelings    of    his     adopted 
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bretliren,  and  to  prom[>t    ihem   to   revenge    the 
ainughter  of  their  devoted  braves. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  Siinke  River  plnin, 
Captain  Bonneville  made  one  of  his  first  esaays 
at  the  strategy  of  the  fur  trade.  There  was  at 
this  time  an  assemblage  of  Nez  Percys,  Flat- 
heads,  and  Cottouois  Indians,  encamped  together 
upon  the  plain ;  well  provided  with  beaver,  ^whlch 
they  had  collected  during  the  spring.  These 
they  were  waiting  to  traffic  with  a  resident  trader 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  was  sta- 
tioned among  them,  and  with  whom  they  were 
aocuatoraed  to  deal.  As  it  happened,  the  trader 
was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  Indian  goods ; 
his  spring  supply,  not  having  yet  reached  him. 
Captain '  Bonneville  had  secret  intelligence  tlmt 
supplies  were  on  their  way,  and  would  soon  ar- 
rive ;  he  hoped,  however,  by  a  prompt  move,  lo 
anticipate  their  arrival,  and  secure  the  market  to 
himself.  Throwing  himself,  therefore,  among 
the  Indians,  he  opened  his  packs  of  merchandise, 
and  displayed  the  most  tempting  wares ;  bright 
cloths,  and  scarlet  blankets,  and  glittering  orna- 
menta,  and  everything  gay  and  glorious  in  the 
eyea  of  warrior  or  squaw ;  all,  however,  was 
in  vain.  The  Hudson's  Bay  trader  was  a  per- 
Ject  master  of  his  business,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  (he  Indians  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  held 
Buch  control  over  them,  that  none  dared  to  act 
openly  in  opposition  to  his  wishes :  nay  more  — 
be  came  nigh  tnming  the  tables  upon  the  captain, 
and  shaking  the  allegiance  of  some  of  liis  free 
trappers,    by    distributing   liquors    among    I  hem. 
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The  taller,  Ilterefore,  was  glitd  ta  give  up  a  com- 
pelilion,  where  ihe  war  was  likd;  to  be  aviried 
into  hb  own  camp. 

In  fiict,  the  traders  of  the  nudson's  Bay  Com- 
pniiy  have  advnnlages  ov<jr  all  cumpelitors  in  Ihe 
imde  beyond  the  liocky  Mountains.  That  huge 
monopoly  centres  within  itself  not  merely  its  own 
hereditary  aud  long-established  power  and  iiifln- 
ence ;  but  ai»o  those  of  its  ancient  rival,  bat  now 
integral  part,  the  Tamous  Northwest  Company. 
It  has  thus  its  races  of  traders,  trappers,  hunters, 
tuid  voyageurs,  bom  and  brought  up  in  iu  service, 
and  inheriting  From  preceding  generations  a  Iinow- 
leilge  and  aptitude  in  everything  connected  with 
Indian  life,  and  Indian  traffic.  In  the  process  of 
years,  this  company  has  been  enabled  to  spread 
its  ramifications  in  every  direction  j  its  system  of 
intercoarse  is  founded  upon  a  long  and  Ultimate 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  necessities  of  tlie 
various  tribes;  and  of  all  the  fasluessep,  defilea, 
and  favorable  hunting  grounds  of  the  country. 
Their  capital,  also,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
supplies  are  distributed  at  various  posts,  or  for- 
warded by  regular  caravans,  keep  their  traders 
well  supplied,  and  enable  lliem  to  furnish  their 
goods  to  the  Indians  al  a  cheap  rate.  Their  men, 
too,  being  chiedy  drawn  from  the  Canadas,  where 
tliey  enjoy  great  influence  and  control,  are  en- 
gaged at  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  supported 
at  little  cost ;  the  provisions  which  they  take  with 
them  being  little  more  than  Indian  com  and 
grease.     They  arc   brought,  also,  into  the  most 
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when  their  leaders  have  once  got  them  to  their 
scene  of  Bction  in  the  heHrt  of  the  wildemeES. 

These  cirenmstniices  combine  to  give  the  leatlere 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  it  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  the  American  companiea  that  come 
within  tlieir  range ;  so  that  any  close  competition 
with  them  is  almost  hopeless. 

Shortly  afrer  Captain  Bonneville's  ineffectual 
attempt  to  pitrticipate  in  the  trade  of  tlie  asso- 
ciated camp,  the  supplies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  arrived;  and  the  resident  trader  was 
enabled  to  monopolize  the  marlcet. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  July  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  which  month.  Captain  Bonneville  Iiad 
appomted  a  rendezvous  at  Horse  Creek,  in  Green 
Eiver  Valley,  with  some  of  the  parties  which  he 
had  detached  in  the  preceding  year.  He  now 
turned  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  and  prepared 
for  tlie  jonrney. 

The  Cottonois  were  anxious  for  him  to  proceed 
at  once  to  their  country ;  which,  they  assured  him, 
abounded  in  heaver.  Tlie  lands  of  this  tribe  lie 
immediately  north  of  those  of  the  Flathends,  and 
are  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  BlaclcfeeL  It  is 
true,  the  latter  professed  to  be  their  allies  ;  hut 
they  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  acts  of  perfidy, 
that  the  Cottonois  had,  latterly,  renounced  their 
hollow  friendship,  and  attached  tliemselves  to 
the  Flathends  and  Nez  Perces.  These  they  had 
accompanied  in  their  migrations,  rather  than  re- 
main alone  at  home,  exposed  (o  the  outrages  of 
the  Blackfeet.  They  were  now  apprehensive  that 
these  marauders  would  iiiuge  their  country  dur- 
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ing  Iheir  absence,  und  destroy  itie  bearer:  Ihis 
was  llieir  reason  for  urging  Captain  Bounerille 
to  make  it  hb  autumnal  hunting  ground-  The 
latter,  liowever,  was  not  lo  be  tempted :  his  eo- 
gagemeois  required  his  presence  at  the  rendesronf 
ill  Green  River  Valley ;  aud  he  had  abeady 
formed  his  ulterior  plans. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  now  arose.  The 
free  trapperg  suddenly  made  a  stanil,  and  declined 
to  accompany  him.  It  was  a  long  and  weaiy 
journey ;  the  route  lay  through  Pierre's  HoIbj 
anil  Dtlicr  mountain  passes  infested  by  the  Black- 
feet,  and  recently  the  scenes  of  sanguinary  con- 
flicts. They  were  not  disposed  lo  undertake  such 
unnecessary  toils  and  dangers,  when  ihey  luul 
good  and  secure  trapping  grounds  nearer  at  hanJ, 
on  the  head  waters  of  Salmon  Rirer. 

As  these  were  free  and  independent  fellows, 
whose  will  and  whim  were  apt  to  be  law  —  who 
had  the  whole  wilderness  before  them,  "  where  to 
choose,"  and  the  trader  of  a  rival  company  ut 
hand,  ready  to  pay  for  their  services  — it  was 
neeessary  to  bend  to  iheir  wishes.  Captain  Bon- 
neville fitted  them  out,  therefore,  for  the  hunting 
ground  in  question ;  appointing  Mr.  Hodgkiss 
to  act  as  their  partisan,  or  leader,  and  fixing  a 
rendezvous  where  he  should  meet  them  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  brigade  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  free  trappers,  and  four  or 
five  hired  men  as  camp-keepers.  This  was  not 
the  exact  arrangement  of  a  trapping  party ; 
which,  when  accurately  organized,  is  composed 
of  two  thirds  trappers,  whose    duty    leads  tlicm 
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continuidly  abroad  in  pursuit  of  game ;  and  one 
third  camp-keepers,  who  cooli,  pack,  aad  unpack ; 
Bet  up  the  letiCa,  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  do 
rU  other  duties  usually  aa?igued  hy  the  Indians  to 
iheir  women.  This  part  of  the  service  is  apt  to 
be  fulfilled  by  French  Creoles  from  Canada  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  raeantime,  the  associated  Indians,  having 
completed  their  trade  and  received  their  supplies, 
were  aJl  ready   lo  disperse  in  various  directions. 

As  there  was  a  formidable  baud  of  Blackfeet 
just  over  a  mountain  to  the  noriheast,  by  which 
Hodgkiss  and  liis  free  trappers  would  have  to 
pass ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  those  sharp- 
sighted  marauders  had  their  scouts  out,  watching 
every  movement  of  the  encampments,  so  as  to 
cut  off  stragglers  or  weak  detachments.  Captain 
Bonneville  prevailed  upon  the  Nez  Percys  to  ac- 
company Hodgkiss  and  his  party,  ualil  they 
should  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy. 

The  Cottonois,  and  the  Pends  Oreilles,  deter- 
mined to  move  together  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
pass  close  under  the  mountain  infested  by  the 
Blackfeet ;  while  Captain  Bonneville,  with  his 
party,  was  to  strike  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
southeast,  bending  his  coarse  for  Pierre's  Hole, 
OQ  his  way  to  Green  River. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  July,  alt  the  camps 
■were  raised  at  the  same  moment ;  each  party 
taking  its  separate  route.  The  scene  was  wild 
and  picturesque ;  the  long  line  of  traders,  trap- 
pers, and  Indians,  with  their  rugged  and  fantas- 
tic dresses  and  accoutre  me  ills  ;  their  varied  weap- 
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ons,  their  iunuroerable  horses,  some  under  the 
saddle,  some  burdened  with  packages,  others  fol- 
lowing in  droves;  all  stretching  in  lengthening 
cavalcades  across  the  vast  landscape,  and  making 
for  different  points  of  the  plains  and  mountains. 
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Pr*caution9  in  danBerouB  defiles.  —  Trappers'  mnile  of  ilefeaaa 

Itivpr  Vnllcj,  —  Adventures  of  the   derachments.  —  The 
forlorn  pETtisan  —  hia  tsle  of  disastere. 

j^S^|S  the  route  nf  Captain  BonnevilJe  lay 
B&O  '^'"'""Sli  whitt  was  consiilered  the  most 
^^fll  perilous  part  of  this  region  of  dangers, 
he  took  aW  his  measures  with  notary  skill,  and 
observed  the  strictest  circumspection.  When  on 
the  march,  a  small  scouting  party  was  thrown 
in  the  advance,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  The  encampments 
were  selected  with  great  care,  and  a  watch  was 
kept  up  night  and  day.  The  horses  were  brought 
in  and  picketed  at  night,  and  at  daybreak  a  party 
was  sent  ont  to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  half  a 
mile  round,  beating  up  every  grove  and  thicket 
that  could  give  shelter  to  a  lurking  foe.  When 
all  waa  reported  safe,  the  horses  were  cast  loose 
and  turned  out  to  graze.  Were  such  precautions 
generally  observed  by  traders  and  hunters,  we 
should  not  so  often  hear  of  parties  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Indians. 

Having  stated  the  military  arrangements  of 
the  captain,  we  tnay  here  menlioii  a  mode  of 
defense  on  the  open  priiirio,  which  we  have  heard 
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from  n  veteran  in  the  Indian  trade.  When  a 
party  of  trappers  in  im  a  journey  with  a  convoy 
of  goods  or  peltries,  every  nmn  has  three  pack- 
horses  iiniler  his  care ;  each  horse  laden  willi 
three  pocks.  Every  man  is  provided  with  ■ 
picket  nrith  an  iron  head,  a  maltct,  and  bobhles, 
or  leathern  fetters  for  the  horsfs.  The  trappen 
proceed  across  the  prairie  in  a  long  line ;  W 
sometimes  three  parallel  lines,  sufficiently  distant 
from  each  other  to  prevent  the  packs  fram  inter- 
fering. At  an  alarm,  when  there  is  no  covert  tl 
hand,  the  line  wheels  so  as  to  bring  the  front  to 
the  rear  and  form  a  circle.  AH  then  dismounli 
drive  their  pickets  into  tlie  gromid  in  the  centre, 
fasten  the  horses  to  them,  and  hobhie  their  fore 
legs,  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  they  cannot  break 
away.  They  then  miload  them,  and  dispose  of 
their  packs  as. breastworks  on  the  periphery  of  the 
circle  ;  each  man  having  nine  packs  behind  whkJl 
to  shelter  himself.  In  this  promptly-formed  fort- 
ress, they  await  the  Bssaoit  of  the  enemy,  and  are 
enabled  to  set  large  bauds  of  Indians  at  defiance. 
The  first  night  of  his  march.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville encamped  upon  Henry's  Fork  ;  an  upper 
branch  of  Snake  Hiver,  called  after  tlie  first 
American  trader  that  erected  a  fort  beyond  the 
mountains.  About  an  hour  after  all  hands  had 
come  to  a  halt  the  clatter  of  hoots  was  beard,  and 
a  solitary  iemalo,  of  the  Nez  Perc^  tribe,  came  gal- 
loping up.  She  was  mounted  on  a  nmstoug,  or 
half-wild  horse,  which  she  managed  by  a  long 
rope  hitched  romid  the  under  jaw  by  way  of 
bridle.      Dismounting,  she    walked  silently  inl 
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the  luitiBt  of  the  camp,  and  there  seated  herself 
on  the  ground,  still  holding  her  horse  by  the  long 
halter. 

The  sudden  and  lonely  apparition  of  this 
woman,  and  her  calm,  yet  resolute  demeanor, 
awakened  universal  cariosity.  The  hunters  and 
trappers  gathered  round,  and  gazed  on  her  as 
Bomething  myaterioua.  She  remained  siJent,  but 
maintained  her  tur  of  calnmess  and  self-possession. 
Captain  Bonneville  approached  and  interrogated 
her  as  to  the  object  of  her  mysterious  visit  Her 
answer  was  brief  but  earnest  —  "I  love  the 
whites  —  I  will  go  with  them."  She  waa  forth- 
with invited  to  a  lodge,  of  which  she  readily 
took  possession,  and  irom  that  time  forward  was 
considered  one  of  the  camp. 

In  consequence,  very  probably,  of  the  miUtary 
precautions  of  Captain  Bonneville,  he  coudacted 
his  party  in  safety  through  this  hazardous  region. 
No  awadent  of  a  disaalroua  kind  occurred,  ex- 
cepting the  loss  of  a  horse,  which,  in  passing  along 
the  giddy  edge  of  the  precipice,  called  the  Cor- 
nice, a  dangerous  pass  between  Jackson's  and 
Pierre's  Hole,  fell  over  the  brink  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  (1833,), Captain  Bonne- 
ville arrived  at  Green  liiver.  As  he  entered  the 
valley,  he  beheld  it  strewed  in  every  direction 
with  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes.  It  was  evident 
that  Indiana  had  recently  been  there,  and  in  great 
numbers.  Alarmed  at  this  eight,  he  came  to  a 
halt,  and  as  soon  it  was  dark,  sent  out  spies  to  his 
place  of  rendezvous  on  Horse  Creek,  where  he 
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had  expected  to  meet  with  hu  detached  parties  of 
trappers  on  the  follovring  day.  Early  in  tbe 
morning,  the  spies  mode  their  appearaoce  in  the 
camp,  and  vith  them  came  three  trappers  of  one 
of  hb  bands,  from  the  rendeerous,  who  told  him 
hia  people  were  all  there  expecting  him.  As  to 
the  slaughter  among  the  buffaloes,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  friendly  band  of  Shoshomes,  who  had 
fallen  in  with  one  of  his  trapping  parties,  sad 
accompanied  them  to  the  rendezvous.  Having 
imparted  this  intelligence,  the  three  worthies  froio 
the  rendezvous  broached  a  small  keg  of  '*  alcohol," 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  enliven  this 
merry  meeting.  The  liquor  went  briskly  round; 
all  absent  friends  were  toasted,  and  the  party 
moved  forward  to  the  rendezvous  in  high  spirits. 
The  meeting  of  associated  bands,  who  have 
been  separated  from  each  other  on  these  hazard- 
ons  enterpri»)es,  a  always  interesting  ;  each  having 
its  tale  of  perils  and  adventures  to  relate.  Sod) 
was  the  case  with  the  various  detachments  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  company,  thus  brought 
together  on  Horse  Creek.  Here  was  the  de- 
taclunent  of  Hfty  men  which  he  had  seat  from 
Salmon  River,  in  the  preceding  month  of  No- 
vember, lo  winter  on  Snake  River,  They  had 
met  with  many  crosses  and  lossea  in  the  course 
of  their  spring  hunt,  not  so  much  from  Indians  as 
from  white  meu.  They  had  come  in  competitioD 
with  rival  trapping  parties,  pnrticularly  one  be- 
longing to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fnr  Company; 
and  they  had  long  stories  to  relate  of  their 
maneuvers    to   forestall    or  distress    each  other. 
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In  feet,  in  theee  viniient  and  sordid  competition b, 
the  trappers  of  each  party  were  more  intent  upon 
injuring  iJieir  rivals,  tiiau  benefiting  themselves; 
breaking  each  other's  traps,  trampling  and  tearing 
to  pieces  the  beaver  lodges,  and  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  mar  the  success  of  the  hunt. 
We  forbear  to  detail  these  pitiful  contentions. 

The  most  lamentable  tale  of  disasters,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Bonneville  had  to  hear,  was 
from  a  partisan,  whom  he  had  detached  in  the 
preceding  year,  with  twenty  men,  to  hunt  through 
the  outfildrtB  of  the  Crow  country,  and  ou  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  whence 
he  was  to  proceed  and  join  him  in  his  winter 
quarters  on  Salmon  River.  This  partisan  ap- 
peared at  the  rendezvous  without  his  party,  and 
a  sorrowful  tale  of  disasters  had  he  to  relate.  In 
hunting  the  Crow  coimtry,  he  fell  in  with  a  village 
of  that  tribe  ;  notorious  rogues,  jockeys,  and  horse 
stealers,  and  errant  ecamperers  of  the  mountains. 
These  decoyed  most  of  his  men  to  desert,  and 
carry  off  horses,  traps,  and  accoutrements.  When 
he  attempted  to  retake  the  deserters,  the  Crow 
warriors  rutfled  up  to  him  aud  declared  the  de- 
serters were  their  good  friends,  had  determined  to 
remain  among  them,  and  should  not  be  molested, 
The  poor  partisan,  therefore,  was  fain  to  leave 
hia  vogabonda  among  these  birds  of  their  own 
feather,  and,  being  loo  weak  in  numbers  to  at- 
tempt  the  dangerona  pass  across  the  mount^s  to 
meet  Captain  Bonneville  on  Salmon  Hiver,  he 
made,  with  the  few  that  remained  faithful  to  him, 
for  the  neigliborhood  of  Tullock's  Fort,  on  the 
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wenl  into  winter  qufirters. 

He  soon  fottud  out  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fort  wag  neuriy  as  but  aa  the  neigfaborhmd  of 
the  Crows.  His  men  were  contiiiuallj-  stenling 
away  thither,  with  wliatever  heaver  skins  they 
could  secrete  or  lay  their  hands  on.  These  they 
would  exchange  with  the  hangers-on  of  the  fori 
for  whisky,  and  then  revel  in  dmnkeimess  and 
debauchery. 

The  unJucky  partisan  made  another  move. 
Associating  with  his  party  a  few  free  trappers, 
whom  he  met  with  in  this  neighborhood,  he  started 
off  early  in  the  spring  to  trap  on  the  head  waKfs 
of  Powiler  lUver.  In  the  course  of  the  journey, 
hia  horses  were  so  much  Jaded  in  traversing  a  steep 
mountain,  that  he  was  induced  to  turn  them  loose 
to  graze  during  the  night.  The  place  was  lonely ; 
the  path  was  rugged ;  there  was  not  the  sign  of 
on  Indian  in  the  neighborhood ;  not  a  blade  of 
grass  that  had  been  turned  by  a  footstep.  But 
who  can  calculate  on  security  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  country,  where  the  foe  lurks  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  and  seems  to  come  and  go  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ?  The  horses  had  scarce  been  turned 
loose,  when  a  couple  of  Arickora  (or  Rickaree) 
warriors  entered  the  camp.  They  affected  a  fiank 
and  friendly  demeanor ;  hut  their  appearance  and 
movements  awakened  the  suspidons  of  some  of 
the  veteran  trappers,  well  versed  in  Indian  wiles. 
Convinced  tliut  they  were  spies  sent  on  some  sin- 
ister errand,  they  took  tbem  in  custody,  s 
work  to  drive  in  the  horses.     It  was  too  latd 
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the  horses  were  already  gone.  In  fact,  a  war 
par^  of  Arickaras  had  been  hovering  oa  their 
trail  for  several  days,  watching  with  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  Indiana,  for  some  moment 
of  neghgence  and  fancied  security,  to  make  a  sue-, 
cessfiil  swoop.  The  two  spies  had  evidently  been 
sent  into  the  camp  to  create  a  diveraiou,  while 
their  confederates  carried  off  the  spoil. 

The  unlucky  partisan,  thus  robhed  of  his  liorses, 
turned  furiously  on  his  prisoners,  ordered  them  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  swore  to  put  them 
to  death  unless  his  property  were  restored.  The 
robbers,  who  soon  foimd  that  their  spies  were  in 
captivity,  now  made  their  appearance  on  horseback, 
and  held  a  parley.  The  sight  of  them,  mounted 
on  the  very  horses  they  had  stolen,  set  the  blood 
of  the  mountaineers  in  a  ferment ;  hut  it  was  use- 
less to  attack  them,  as  they  would  have  but  to 
turn  iheir  steeds  and  scamper  out  of  the  reach  of 
pedestrians.  A  negotiation  was  now  attempted. 
The  Arickaras  offered  what  they  considered  fair 
terms  {  to  barter  one  horse,  or  even  two  horses, 
for  a  prisoner.  The  mountameers  spumed  at 
their  offer,  and  declared  that,  unless  all  the  horses 
were  relinquished,  the  prisoners  should  be  burnt 
to  death.  To  give  force  to  their  threat,  a  pyre 
of  logs  and  fagota  was  heaped  up  and  kindled  into 
a  blH>:e. 

The  parley  continued ;  the  Arickaras  released 
one  horse  and  then  another,  in  earnest  of  their 
proposition  ;  finding,  however,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  relinquiahmeut  of  all  their  spoils  woidd 
purchase  the  Uvea  of  the  captives,  they  abandoned 
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thfm  to  their  fate,  moving  off  with  many  parting 
wonis  and  lamentable  bowlings.  The  prisoners 
seeing  them  depart,  aod  knowing  the  horrible  &te 
that  awaited  them,  made  a  desperate  effort  10 
eHcape.  They  partially  su(»ecded,  but  were  se- 
verely wounded  and  retaken  ;  then  draped  la  the 
blaring  pyre,  and  burnt  to  death  m  the  eight  of 
their  retreating  comrades. 

Such  are  the  savage  cmeltiea  that  white  nten 
learn  to  practice,  who  mingle  in  savage  life ;  and 
Buob  are  the  acta  that  lead  to  terrible  recriminatioo 
on  the  part  of  the  Indiane,  Should  we  bear  uf 
any  atrocities  committed  by  the  Arickaras  upon 
captive  white  men,  let  this  signal  and  recent  pro- 
vocation be  borne  in  mind.  Individual  oasea  of 
the  kind  dwell  in  the  recollectiona  of  whole  tribes ; 
and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  and  conscience  to  re- 
venge them. 

The  loss  of  hia  horses  completed  the  ruin  nf 
the  nntucky  partisan.  It  woa  out  of  his  power 
to  prosecute  his  hunting,  or  to  maintain  his  party ; 
the  only  thought  now  was  how  to  get  bade  to 
civilized  life.  At  the  first  water-eourse,  his  man 
built  canoes,  and  committed  themselves  ta  & 
stream.  Some  engaged  themgelves  at  Tarions 
trading  establishments  at  which  they  toncbed, 
others  got  bock  to  the  settlements.  Ab  to  the 
partisan,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  make  his  w^ 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Green  River  Valley ;  which 
he  reached  in  dme  to  render  to  Captain  Bonneville 
this  forlorn  account  of  his  misadventarcs. 
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I  HE  Greeu  Bivei  Valley  was  at  his  lime 
Bcene  of  one  of  those  general  gather- 
_s  of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indians, 
that  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  Ihree  rival 
companies,  which,  for  a  year  past  bad  been  en- 
deavoring to  out-trade,  out-trap,  and  out-wit  each 
other,  were  here  encamped  in  dose  proximity, 
awaiting  their  annual  supplies.  About  ibur  miles 
from  the  rendezvous  of  Captwn  Bonneville  was 
that  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  hard  hy 
which,  was  that  also  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company. 

After  the  eager  rivalry  and  almost  hostility  dis- 
played by  these  companies  in  their  late  campaigns, 
it  might  he  expected  tbat,  when  thus  brought  in 
juxtaposition,  they  would  hold  themselves  warily 
and  sternly  aloof  from  each  other,  and,  should  they 
Jiappen  to  come  in  contact,  brawl  and  bloodshed 
would  ensue. 

No  such  thing  1  Never  did  rival  lawyers,  after 
a  wrangle  at  the  bar,  meet  with  more  social  good 
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humor  at  a  circuit  dinner.  The  hunting  Beawm 
over,  all  past  tricks  and  maneuvers  are  forgotten, 
all  feuds  and  bickerings  buried  in  oblivion.  From 
die  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
all  trapping  is  suspended ;  for  the  beavers  are  then 
shedding  their  furs,  and  their  skins  are  of  little 
value.  This,  then,  is  the  trapper's  holiday,  when 
he  is  all  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  ready  for  a  satur- 
nalia among  the  mountains. 

At  the  present  season,  too,  all  parties  were  in 
good  humor.  The  year  had  been  productive. 
Competition,  by  threatening  to  lessen  their  prof- 
its, had  quickened  their  wits,  roused  their  ener- 
gies, and  made  them  turn  every  £sivorable  chance 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  so  tha^  on  assembling  at 
their  respective  places  of  rendezvous,  each  casor 
pany  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  rich  stock  of 
peltries. 

The  leaders  of  the  different  oompames,  there- 
fore, mingled  on  terms  of  perfect  good  fellowship ; 
interchanging  visits,  and  regaling  each  other  in 
the  best  style  their  respective  can^)s  afforded. 
But  the  rich  treat  for  the  worthy  captain  was  to 
see  the  "  chivalry  "  of  the  various  encampments, 
engaged  in  contests  of  skill  at  running,  jumping, 
wrestling,  shooting  with  the  rifle,  and  running 
horses.  And  then  their  rough  hunters*  feastings 
and  carousals.  They  drank  together,  they  sang, 
they  laughed,  they  whooped ;  they  tried  to  out- 
brag  and  outlie  each  other  in  stories  of  their, 
adventures  and  acliievements.  Here  the  free 
trappers  were  in  all  their  glory  ;  they  considered 
themselves  the  ^  cocks  of  the  walk,"  and  always 
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carried  the  highest  crests.  Now  and  then  famil- 
iarity wua  puuhed  too  far,  aud  would  effervesce 
into  a  brawl,  and  a  "  rongh  and  tumble  "  fight ; 
bnt  it  oil  ended  in  conliol  recondliatioa  and 
maudlin  endearment. 

The  presence  of  the  Shoslionie  tri1)e  contrih- 
uted  occasionally  to  cause  temporary  jealousies 
and  feuds.  The  Shosbonie  beauties  became  ob- 
jects of  rivalry  among  some  of  the  amorous 
mountaineers.  Happy  was  the  trapper  who 
could  muster  up  a  red  blanket,  a  string  of  gay 
beads,  or  a  paper  of  precious  vermilion,  with 
which  to  win  the  smiles  of  a  Shosbonie  fiiir  one. 

The  caravans  of  supphes  arrived  at  the  vulle; 
just  at  this  period  of  gallantry  and  good-fellow- 
ship. Now  commenced  a  scene  of  eager  compe- 
tition and  wild  prodigality  at  the  different  en- 
campments. Bales  were-  hastily  ripped  open, 
and  their  motley  contents  poured  forth.  A  ma- 
nia for  purchasing  spread  itself  throughout  the 
geveral  bands,  —  munitions  for  war,  for  hunting, 
ibr  gallantry,  were  seized  upon  with  equal  avid- 
ity —  rifles,  hunting  knives,  traps,  scarlet  doth, 
red  blankets,  gairish  beads,  and  gUttering  trinkets, 
were  bought  at  any  price,  and  scores  run  up 
without  any  thought  how  they  were  ever  to  be 
rublied  off.  The  free  trappers,  especially,  were 
extravagant  in  their  purchases.  For  a  free 
mountaineer  to  pause  at  a  paltry  consideration 
of  dollars  and  cents,  in  the  attainment  of  any 
abject  that  might  strike  his  fancy,  would  stamp 
him  with  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  tbe  estimation 
of  his  comrades.     For  a  trader  to  refuse  one  of 
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these  free  and  flourishing  blades  a  credit,  wbB 
ever  unpaid  scores  might  glare  him  in  the  &ce, 
would    be   a   flagrant    aflrout    scarcely    to    be 
forgiven. 

Now  succeeded  another  outbreak  of  rereh-f 
and  extravagance.  The  trappers  wens  uewly 
fitted  out  and  arrayed,  and  dashed  abunt  with 
their  horses  caparisoned  iu  Indian  style.  The 
Shofihouie  beauties  also  flnuutid  about  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Every  frealt  of  prodigal- 
ity was  indulged  to  its  full  extent,  and  in  a 
little  while  most  of  the  trappers,  having  squan- 
dered away  all  their  wages,  and  perhaps  run 
knee-deep  in  debt,  were  ready  for  anotlier  hard 
csinpaigD  in  the  wilderness. 

During  this  season  of  folly  and  frolic,  there 
was  on  alarm  of  mad  wolves  in  the  two  lower 
camps.  One  or  more  of  these  animals  entered 
the  camps  tliree  nights  successively,  and  bit  sev- 
eral of  the  people. 

CaptJiin  Bonneville  relates  the  case  of  an  In- 
dian, who  was  a  universal  fiivorite  in  the  lower 
camp.  He  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  these  ani- 
mals. Being  out  with  a  party  shortly  afler- 
wards,  he  grew  silent  and  gloomy,  and  la^ed 
behind  the  rest  aa  if  he  wished  to  leave  them. 
They  halted  and  urged  him  to  move  faster,  but 
he  entreated  them  not  to  approach  him,  and,  leap- 
ing from  his  horse,  began  to  roll  frautically  on 
the  earth,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  Still  he  retained  his  senses,  and  warned 
his  companions  not  to  come  near  him,  as  he 
Bhonid  not  be  able  to  restrain  himself  from  biting 
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them.  They  hurried  off  to  obtain  relief ;  but  on 
their  return  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His 
horse  and  accoutrements  remained  upon  the  spot. 
Three  or  four  days  afterwards  a  solitary  Indian, 
believed  to  be  the  same,  was  observed  crossing  a 
valley,  and  pursued  ;  but  he  darted  away  into  the 
£istnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Another  instance  we  have  from  a  different  per- 
son who  was  present  in  the  encampment.  One  of 
the  men  of  the  Eocky  Moimtain  Fur  Company 
had  been  bitten.  He  set  out  shortly  afterwards, 
in  company  with  two  white  men,  on  his  return  to 
the  settlements.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
showed  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  became 
raving  towards  night.  At  length,  breaking  away 
from  his  companions,  he  rushed  into  a  thicket 
of  willows,  where  they  left  him  to  his  fete  ! 
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lAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE 

uelf  at  the  lieiid  of  a  hardy,  neQ' 
■toned,  and  woll-appoiwtt-d  company 
of  trappers,  all  benefited  by  at  least  one  year's 
experience  among  the  nKumtains,  and  capable  of 
protecting  themselves  from  Indian  wiles  and 
Btratagems,  and  of  providing  for  their  subsistence 
wherever  game  was  to  be  found.  He  had,  also, 
an  excellent  troop  of  horses,  in  prime  condition, 
and  lit  for  hard  service.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  strike  ont  into  some  of  the  bolder  parts 
of  liis  scheme.  One  of  these  was  to  carry  his 
expeditions  into  some  of  the  nnknowa  tracts  of 
the  Far  West,  beyond  what  is  generally  termed 
the  haffalo  range.  This  would  have  something 
of  the  merit  and  charm  of  discovery,  so  dear  to 
every  bmve  and  adventurous  spirit.  Another 
fcvorite  project  was  to  establish  a  trading  post  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  River,  near  the 
Multnomah  Valley,  and  to  endeavor  to  retrieve 
for  liis  country  some  of  the  lost  trade  of  Astoria. 
The  first  of  the  above  mentioned  views  was, 
at  present,  uppermost  in  his  mind  — the  explt 
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ing  of  nnknown  regions.  Among  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  the  wilderness  about  which  he  was  roam- 
ing, one  had  made  a  vivid  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  been  clothed  by  his  imaginatioa  with 
vague  and  ideal  charms.  This  is  a  great  lake  of 
Bait  water,  laving  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  but 
eslfindicg  tax  to  the  west^aonthweat,  into  one  of 
those  vast  and  elevated  plateaua  of  land,  which 
range  high  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 

Captmn  Bonneville  gives  a  striking  account 
of  tlie  lake  when  seen  from  the  land.  As  ^on 
ascend  the  mouutains  about  its  shores,  says  he, 
yon  behold  tliia  immense  body  of  water  spreading 
itself  before  you,  and  stretching  fiirther  and  fur- 
ther, in  one  wide  and  far-reachiBg  expanse,  imtil 
the  eye,  wearied  with  continued  and  strained 
attention,  rests  in  the  bine  diraneaa  of  diatance, 
upon  lofty  rangea  of  mountaina,  confidently  as- 
serted to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Nearer  to  you,  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface 
is  studded  with  little  islands,  where  the  monntMn 
sheep  roam  in  considerable  numbers.  What  ex- 
tent of  lowland  may  be  encompassed  by  the  high 
peaks  beyond,  must  remain  for  the  present  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  ;  though  from  the  form  of  the 
summits,  and  the  breaks  which  may  be  discovered 
among  fliem,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  the  sources  of  streams  calculated  to  water 
large  tracts,  wiiich  are  proijably  concealed  from 
view  by  the  rotundity  of  the  lake's  surfiiee.  At 
some  fiitnre  day,  in  aD  probability,  the  rich  har- 
vest of  beaver  fiir,  which  may  he  reasonably 
antidpafed  in  such  a  spot,  will  tempt  adventurers 
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to  reduce  all  this  doubtAil  regioo  to  the  palpa 
certainty  of  a  best«n  track.  At  present,  how- 
ever, destitute  of  the  means  of  makiug  boats,  the 
trapper  stiuiils  upon  the  shore,  and  gazes  upon 
a  promised  land  which  his  feet  are  never  to  tread, 

Such  is  the  somewhat  &nciful  view  which 
Citptjun  Bonneville  pves  of  this  great  body  of 
water.  He  has  evidently  taken  part  of  his  \AfM 
Cancemiug  it  from  tlie  representations 
who  have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  features. 
is  reported  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  f 
milea  long,  and  fifty  miles  broad.  The  ranges  ol 
mountain  peaks  which  Captain  Bonneville  speaks 
of,  as  rising  from  ita  bosom,  are  probably  the 
summits  of  mountains  beyond  it,  which  may  t 
visible  at  a  vnst  distance,  when  viewed  from  | 
eminence,  in  the  tnuistMuent  atinospheri 
lofty  re^ons.  Several  large  islands  oerb 
exist  in  the  lake ;  one  of  which  is  said  t4  C 
mountainous,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  esta 
required  to  furnish  the  series  of  pe: 
mentioned. 

Captain  Sublette,  in  one  of  his  early  ( 
ditions  across  the  monnlains,  is  stud  to  have  » 
ibur  men  in  a  skin  canoe,  to  explore 
who  professed  to  have  navigaled  all  round  iC; 
but  lo  have  suffered  excessively  irom  thirst,  the 
water  of  the  lake  being  extremely  salt,  and  there 
being  no  iresh  streams  running  into  it. 

Captain  Bonneville  doubts  this  report,  or  that 
the  men  accomplished  the  circumnavigation,  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  lake  receives  several  lar^ 
streams  from  the  moimtalns  which  bound  t 
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the  east  In  the  Epringj  when  the  BtreamB  are 
BwoUeu  by  rain  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
the  lake  riaea  aeverul  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ; 
during  the  eommer,  it  graxluaily  subsides  again, 
leaving  a  sparkling  zone  of  the  finest  salt  upon 
its  shores. 

The  elevation  of  the  vast  plateau  on  which  this 
lake  is  situated,  is  estimated  by  Captain  Bonne- 
ville at  one  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  oceoa.  The  admirable  purity  and 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  region, 
allowing  objeeta  to  be  aeen,  and  lie  report  of 
fire  arms  to  be  heard,  at  an  astonishing  distance ; 
and  its  extreme  dryness,  causing  the  wheels  of 
wagons  to  fall  in  pieces,  as  instanced  in  former 
passages  of  this  work,  are  proofe  of  the  great 
altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plains.  That 
a  body  of  salt  wat£r  should  exist  at  such  a.  height, 
is  cited  as  a  singular  phenomenon  by  Captain 
Bonneville,  though  the  salt  lake  of  Mexico  is  not 
much  inferior  in  elevation. ' 

To  have  this  lake  properly  explored,  and  all 
its  secrets  revealed,  was  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
captain  for  the  present  year ;  and  while  it  was 
one  in  which  his  imagination  evidently  took  a 
leading  part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  profit,  from  the  numerous  beaver 
Btreams  with  which  the  lake  must  l>e  fiinged. 

1  The  Uke  of  Tezcaco,  which  surraiuidB  the  city  or  Mex- 
ico, the  Urf^Bt  and  lowest  of  ths  fivn  lakes  on  the  Mexican 
plateau,  snil  one  of  the  most  impregntted  with  caline  par* 
tides,  in  Kven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixly-eiglit  ibet,  or 
nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  ahove  the  levei  of  the  sea. 
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This  momentoua  andcrtaking  be  confided  to  1 
lieuteaant,  Mr.  Walker,  in  whose  experience  and 
ability  he  had  great  confideRce.  He  instructed 
bim  to  keep  along  the  shoreB  of  the  lake,  and  trap 
in  all  the  streams  on  hia  route ;  also  to  keep  a 
jounial.  and  minutely  lo  record  the  events  of  his 
journey,  and  everything  curious  or  interesliDg, 
milking  nuijis  or  cbnrli  of  bk  ronte,  and  of  die 
surrounding  country. 

No  psiue  nor  ex[>ense  were  spared  in  fitting 
out  the  [jarlj  of  forty  men,  which  he  waa  to 
command.  TLey  had  complete  supplies  for  a 
year,  and  were  to  meet  C«ptain  Bonneville  In  the 
ensuing  summer,  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  was  to 
be  }m  point  of  general  rendezvous. 

The  next  care  of  Captain  Bonneville,  was  to 
arrange  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  peltnes 
which  he  had  collect4>d,  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
Mr.  Bol>ert  Campbell,  the  partner  of  Sublette, 
was  at  this  time  la  the  rendezvous  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company,  having  bronght  up  their 
supplies.  He  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  return, 
with  the  peltries  collected  during  the  ye-ar,  and 
intended  to  proceed  through  the  Crow  country, 
to  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Bighorn  RiveTi 
and  to  descend  in  boats  down  that  river,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Yellowstone,  to  St.  Louis. 

Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  forward  his 
peltries  by  the  same  route,  under  the  especial  care 
of  Mr.  Cerr4.  By  way  of  escort,  he  would  ac- 
company Cerr^  to  the  point  of  embarkation,  a 
then  moke  lui  autumnal  hunt  in  tlie  Crowc( 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  Crow  cimntry.  —  A  Crow  pnradjie.  —  Habita  of  (he 
Cnms.  —  Aneidotea  of  Eose,  the  renegade  white  man  —  bis 
Gghta  with  the  Blackfcst  — his  elevation  —  hia  dealh, — 
Arapooish,  the  Crow  chief — his  eagle.  —  Adventure  of 
Robert  Campbell.  —  Honor  among  Crows. 

REFORE  we  accompany  Captaiw  Bonne- 
"  e  into  the  Crow  country,  we  will  im- 
I  part  ft  few  facta  about  Ms  wild  re- 
gion, and  the  wild  people  who  inhabit  it.  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  precise  boundaries,  if  there 
are  any,  of  the  country  cla.imed  by  the  Crows ; 
it  appears  to  extend  frani  the  Black  Hills 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  a  pajt  of 
their  lofty  ranges,  and  embracing  many  of  ihe 
plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Wind  River, 
the  Yellowstone,  the  Powder  River,  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  the  Nebraska.  The  country  va- 
ries in  soil  and  climate ;  there  are  vast  plains 
of  sand  and  clay,  atudded  with  large  red  sand- 
hilla  ;  other  parts  are  mountainous  and  pictur- 
esque ;  it  possesses  warm  springs,  and  coal  mines, 
and  abounds  with  game. 

But  let  ua  give  the  account  of  the  eonnti-y  as 
rendered  by  Arapooish,  a  Crow  chief,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company. 
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"  The  Crow  coantry,"  said  he,  "  is  a  good 
country.  The  Great  Spirit  has  put  it  exactly  in 
the  right  plntte ;  while  you  are  m  it  you  tare 
well ;  whenever  yon  go  out  of  it,  whichever  way 
you  travel,  you  fare  worse. 

**  If  you  go  to  the  south,  you  have  to  waader 
over  great  barren  plains ;  the  water  in  warm  find 
bod,  and  you  meet  the  fever  and  ague. 

"  To  the  north  il  is  cold  ;  the  winters  are  long 
and  bitter,  with  no  grasB  ;  you  cannot  keep  horses 
there,  but  must  travel  with  dugs.  What  is  a 
country  without  horses  ? 

"  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty, 
paddle  about  in  canoes,  and  eat  flah.  Their  teeth 
are  worn  out ;  they  are  always  taking  fish-bones 
out  of  their  mouths.     Fish  is  poor  food. 

"  To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villHges  j  they 
live  well-;  but  they  drink  the  muddy  water  of 
the  Missouri  —  that  is  bad.  A  Crow's  di^ 
would  not  drink  such  water. 

"About  the  forks  of  the  Ujsaouri  is  a  One 
country ;  good  water ;  good  grass ;  plenty  of 
butfalo.  In  summer,  it  is  aliiioet  aa  good  ss 
the  Crow  country  ;  but  in  winter  it  ia  cold ;  the 
graaa  is  gone ;  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the 

"The  Crow  country  ia  exactly  in  the  right 
place.  It  has  snowy  mountains  and  suoay 
plains  ;  all  kinds  of  climates  and  good  things  for 
every  season.  When  the  summer  heats  scorcli 
the  priiiries,  you  can  draw  up  under  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass 
fresh,  and  the  bright  streams  come  turnbting  out 
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of  the  Buow-banks.  TLere  you  cim  bunt  tbe 
elk,  the  deer,  und  ihe  anlelope,  wlien  iheir  skins 
ftre  fit  for  dressing  ;  there  you  will  find  plenty  of 
white  bears  aud  mountain  sheep. 

"  In  thti  autunin,  when,  your  horses  are  fat  and 
strong  from  the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go 
down  into  the  plains  and  hunt  (he  buffalo,  or  trap 
bearer  on  the  streams.  And  when  winter  conies 
on,  yo[i  can  take  shelter  in  the  woody  bottoms 
along  the  rivers ;  there  you  will  find  buffalo 
meat  for  yourselves,  and  cotton-wood  bark  for  your 
horses  i  or  you  may  wiul«r  in  the  Wind  River 
Yalley,  where  there  is  saltweeJ  in  abundance. 

"  The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right 
place.  Everything  good  is  to  be  found  tiiei'e. 
There  is  no  country  like  the  Crow  country." 

Such  is  the  enlogium  on  his  couutry  by  Ara- 
pooish. 

We  have  had  repeated  ocuasious  to  speak  of 
the  restless  and  predatory  habits  of  the  Crows. 
They  can  muster  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men  j 
but  their  incessant  wars  with  the  Blackfeet,  and 
their  vagabond,  predatory  habits,  are  graduaUy 
wearing  them  out. 

In  a  recent  work,  wo  related  the  circumstance 
of  a  white  man  named  Rose,  an  outlaw,  and  a 
designing  vagabond,  who  acted  as  guide  and  in- 
terpreter to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  on  tlieir 
journey  across  the  mountains  to  Astoria,  who 
came  near  betraying  tliem  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crows,  and  wbo  remained  among  the  tribe,  mar- 
rying one  of  their  women,  and  adopting  their 
congenial  habits.^     A  few  anecdotes  of  tlie  aub- 

1  See  Aaloria. 
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sequent  fbrtuaes  of  that  reneg&de  laaj  not  be 
uiitultiresliDg,  e«pecuilly  as  ihey  are  TOnnecteJ 
with  the  forlunea  of  the  tribe. 

Roae  wtis  powerful  in  frame  and  foarleaa  in 
spirit ;  Hud  soon  by  his  daring  deeds  took  hb 
rank  among  the  first  braves  of  tlie  tribe.  He 
aspired  to  command,  and  knew  it  was  only  to  be 
attained  by  desperate  exploits.  He  distinguished 
bimseli'  in  repealed  actions  with  lite  BlackfeeL 
On  oue  ocotsion,  a  bnnd  of  tliose  savages  had 
fortified  themselTes  within  a  breastwork,  and 
could  not  be  liarmed.  Rose  proposed  to  storm, 
the  work.  "  Who  will  take  tlie  lead  ?  "  was  the 
demand.  "II"  cried  be ;  aud  putting  himself  at 
their  head,  rushed  forward.  The  fii^t  Blackfoot 
that  opposed  him  he  shot  down  with  his  rifle,  and, 
snatching  up  the  war-club  of  his  victim,  killed 
four  others  within  the  fort.  The  victory  was 
complete,  and  liose  returned  to  the  Crow  village 
covered  with  glorj,  and  bearing  five  Blackfoot 
scalps,  to  be  erected  as  a  trophy  before  his  lodge. 
From  this  time,  he  was  known  among  the  Crows 
by  the  name  of  Che-ku-kaats,  or  "  the  man  who 
killed  five."  He  became  chief  of  the  village,  or 
rather  band,  and  for  a  time  was  the  popular  idoL 
His  popularity  soon  awakened  euvy  among  the 
native  braves;  he  was  a  stranger,  an  intruder,  a 
white  man.  A  party  seceded  from  bis  eommaud. 
Feuds  and  civil  wars  succeeded  that  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  Rose,  having  contrived 
to  set  his  adopted  brolhren  by  the  ears,  left  them, 
and  went  down  the  filisaouri  in  1823.  Here  be 
fell  iu  with  oue  of  the  earliest  trapping  expedi- 
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by  General  Ashley  across  (he  moun- 
taiiiB.  It  was  eouducted  by  Smith,  Fitzpatriek, 
and  Sublette.  Rose  enliated  with  them  as  guide 
and  ioterpreter.  WhiiD  lie  got  them  amoug  the 
Crows,  he  was  exceedingly  generoua  with  their 
goods;  making  presenis  to  the  braves  of  hia 
adopted  tribe,  as  became  a  high-minded  chief. 

Thia,  doubtlesa,  helped  to  revive  his  popularity. 
In  that  expedition,  Smith  and  Fitzpatriek  were 
robbed  of  their  horses  in  Green  River  Valley ; 
the  place  where  the  robbery  took  place  still  bears 
the  name  of  Horse  Creek.  "We  are  not  informed 
whether  the  horsea  were  stolen  through  the  in- 
stigation and  mauagement  of  Rose ;  it  is  not  im- 
probable, for  such  was  the  perfidy  he  had  in- 
tended to  practice  on  a  former  oeeasion  towards 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  last  anecdote  we  have  of  Rose  is  from  an 
ledian  trader.  When  General  Atkinson  made 
hia  military  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  in  1825, 
to  protect  the  fur  trade,  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  Crow  nation,  at  which  Rose  figured  as 
Indian  dignitary  and  Crow  interpreter.  The 
military  were  stationed  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  "  big  talk ;  "  while  the  gen- 
ei-al  and  the  chiefs  were  smoking  pipes  and  mak- 
ing speeches,  the  officers,  supposing  all  was 
friendly,  lefl  the  troops,  and  drew  near  the  scene 
of  ceremonial.  Some  of  the  more  knowing  Crows, 
perceiving  this,  stole  quietly  to  the  camp,  and, 
unobserved,  contrived  to  stop  the  tonch-holes  of 
the  field-pieces  with  dirt.  Shortly  after,  a  mis- 
understanding occurred  in  the  conference :  some 
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became  insolent.  A  tumult  r 
fusion,  Colonel  O'Fullen  snapped  a  pistol  in  the 
face  of  a  brave,  and  knocked  him  donn  with  the 
butt  eniJ.  The  Ctowh  were  nil  in  a  fiiry,  A 
cliAuce-medley  light  was  oq  the  point  of  taking 
place,  when  Kose,  bis  natural  sympathies  as  a 
white  mail  Huddenly  recurring,  broke  the  Btotk 
of  his  Aiaee  over  the  head  of  a  Crow  warrior, 
and  laid  so  vigorously  about  him  with  the  barrel, 
that  lie  soon  put  the  whole  throng  to  flight 
Luekily,  as  no  lives  had  been  lost,  this  sturdy 
ribroasting  calmed  the  fury  of  the  Crows,  and 
the  tumult  ended  without  serious  consequences. 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  vagabood 
hero  is  not  diatinclly  known.  Some  report  him 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  brought  on  by 
his  licentious  life ;  others  assert  Ihat  he  was  mur- 
dered in  a  feud  among  the  Crows.  After  all.  Ms 
residenMt  among  these  savages,  and  the  influence 
he  acquired  over  them,  had,  for  a  time,  some  ben- 
e6cial  effects.  He  is  said,  not  merely  to  have 
rendered  them  more  formidable  to  the  Blackfeet, 
but  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  policy  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  white  men. 

After  Rose's  death,  his  policy  continued  to  be 
cultivated,  with  indifferent  success,  by  Arapooish, 
the  chief  already  meiitioued,  who  had  beeu  his 
great  friend,  and  whose  character  he  had  Contrib- 
uted to  develop.  This  sagacious  chief  endevv- 
ored,  on  every  occasion,  to  restrain  the  predfttory 
propensities  of  his  tribe  when  directed  agtuost 
the  while  men.    "  If  we  keep  friends  with  tbeffl," 
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said  hu, "  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Black- 
feet,  and  can  rule  the  monutains."  Arapooish 
pretended  to  be  a  great  "  medicine  man  ; "  a  char' 
acter  amoDg  the  Indians  wbicli  is  a  compound  of 
priest,  doctor,  prophet,  and  conjuror.  He  carried 
about  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  eis  his  "  medicine  " 
or  familiar.  With  the  white  men,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  this  was  all  charUtaniam  :  but  said  it 
waa  necessary,  to  give  bioi  weight  and  influence 
amoag  his  people. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  from  whom  we  have 
most  of  these  facta,  in  the  course  of  one  of  hia 
trapping  espeditiona,  was  quartered  in  the  village 
of  Arapooish,  and  a  guest  in  the  lodge  of  the 
chieftain.  He  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
furs,  aud,  fearful  of  being  plundered,  deposited 
but  a  part  iu  the  lodge  of  the  chief;  the  rest  he 
buried  in  a  cache.  One  night,  Arapooish  came 
into  the  lodge  with  a  cloudy  brow,  and  seated 
himself  for  a  time  without  saying  a  word.  At 
length,  turning  to  Campbell,  "  You  have  more 
fiire  with  you,"  said  he,  "  than  you  have  brought 
into  my  lodge  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Where  are  Ibey  ?  " 

Campbell  knew  the  uaeles.ineas  of  any  prevar- 
ication with  an  Indian  ;  and  the  importance  of 
complete  frankness.  lie  described  the  exact  place 
where  he  had  concealed  his  peltriea. 

"  '  Tis  well,"  replied  Arapooish ;  "  you  speak 
straight.  It  is  just  aa  you  aay.  Bat  your  cache 
has  been  robbed.  Gk)  and  see  how  many  skins 
have  been  taken  from  it." 
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Campbell  examined  the  taehe,  and  estimated 
his  loiis  to  be  about  oDe  buudred  and  fifty  beaver 

ArapooinK  now  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
village.  He  bitterly  reproached  his  people  for 
robbing  a  stranger  wbo  had  confided  to  their 
honor  ;  and  commnnded  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  akina,  should  bring  them  back ;  declaring 
that,  as  Campbell  was  his  guest  and  lumate  of 
his  lodge,  he  would  not  eat  nor  driok  antil  every 
skin  was  restored  to  him. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one  dis- 
persed. Arapooish  now  charged  Cfinipbell  to 
give  neither  rewanl  nor  thanks  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  in  the  beaver  skius,  but  to  keep 
count  as  they  were  delivered. 

In  a  little  while,  the  skins  began  to  make  tbeir 
appearance,  a  few  at  a  time ;  they  were  laid 
down  in  the  lodge,  and  those  who  brought  them 
departed  without  Haying  a  word.  The  day  paseed 
away.  Arapooish  sat  in  one  corner  of  his  lodge, 
wrapped  up  in  his  robe,  scarcely  moving  a  mus- 
cle of  his  countenance.  When  night  arrived,  he 
demanded  if  all  the  skins  bad  been  brought  in. 
Above  a  hundred  had  been  given  up,  nnd  Camp- 
bell expressed  himself  contented.  Not  so  the 
Crow  chieftain.  He  faaled  nil  Ihitt  night,  nor 
tasted  a  drop  of  water.  In  the  morning,  some 
more  skins  were  brought  in,  and  continued  to 
eome,  one  and  two  at  a  time,  throughout  the  day ; 
until  but  a  few  were  wanting  to  make  the  nnm- 
her  complete.  Campbell  was  now  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  [his  fn^ting  of  the  old  chief,  and  again 
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declared  that  he  was  perfectljr  satisfied.  Arapooish 
demanded  what  number  of  skins  were  yet  want- 
ing. On  being  told,  he  whispered  to  some  of  his 
people,  who  disappeared.  After  a  time  the  num- 
ber were  brought  in,  though  it  was  e^fideiit  they 
were  not  any  of  the  skitia  that  hod  been  stolen, 
but  others  gleaned  in  (he  village. 

"Is  all  right  now?"  demanded  Arapooish, 

"All  is  right,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Good  I  Now  bring  rae  meat  and  drink  !  " 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Arapooish 
bad  a  conversation  with  his  guest. 

"  When  you  come  another  time  among  the 
Crows,"  said  he,  "  don't  hide  yonr  goods ;  trust 
to  ihem  and  they  will  not  wrong  yoii.  Put  your 
goods  in  the  lodge  of  a  chief,  and  they  are  sa- 
cred ;  hide  them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  who 
finds  will  steal  them.  My  people  have  now  given 
np  your  gooda  for  my  sake  ;  but  there  are  some 
foolish  young  men  in  the  village,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  be  troublesome.  Don't  linger,  there- 
fore, but  pack  your  horses  and  be  olf." 

Campbell  look  his  advice,  and  made  his  way 
safely  out  of  the  Crow  country.  lie  has  ever 
since  maintained,  that  the  Crows  are  not  so  black 
as  they  are  painted.  "Trust  to  their  honor," 
BBya  he,  "  and  you  are  safe :  trust  to  their  hon- 
esty, and  they  will  steal  the  hair  off  of  your 
head." 

Having  given  theae  few  preliminary  particu- 
lars, we  will  resnme  the  course  of  our  narrative. 
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j^^^BN  the  25th  of  July,  Capbun  Bonneville 

IImJC  ll  Bt'V"l(  his  teutfi,  aud  set  out  on  hU  route 
t^SM  '<"'  ^^^  Bighorn,  at  the  head  of  a  purt; 
of  tihy-six  men,  including  those  who  were  W 
emlwrk  with  Cerr^.  Crossing  the  Green  River 
Valley,  he  proceeded  ^long  the  south  point  of  the 
Wind  River  range  of  niouiituins,  and  soon  fell 
upon  the  track  of  Mr.  Robert  Cumphell's  party, 
which  had  preceded  him  by  a  day.  This  lie 
pursued,  until  he  perceived  that  it  led  down  the 
bunks  of  the  Sweet  Wiiter  lo  the  southeaat. 
As  this  wiia  difTerunt  tVom  liis  proposed  direction, 
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;  and  turning  to  the  northeast,  soon 
carae  upon  tbe  waters  of  tJie  Popo  A^e.  This 
stream  takes  its  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains. Its  name,  like  most  Indian  names,  is 
characteristic.  Popo,  in  tlie  Crow  language, 
signifying  head ;  and  Agi'e,  river.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  long  river,  extending  from  the  south  end  of 
the  "Wind  River  Mountains  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, until  it  fells  into  the  YellowBtone.  Its 
course  ia  generally  through  plains,  but  is  twice 
crossed  by  chains  of  inonntains;  the  first  called 
the  Litllehom,  the  second,  the  Bighorn.  After 
it  has  forced  its  way  through  the  first  chain,  it 
is  called  the  Horn  River ;  after  the  second 
chain,  it  is  called  the  Bighorn  River.  Its  passage 
through  this  laat  chain  is  rough  and  violent ; 
making  repeated  falls,  and  rushing  dawn  long 
and  fiirious  rapids,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  navigator ;  though  a  hardy  trapper  is  said 
to  have  shot  down  them  in  a  canoe.  At  the 
foot  of  these  rapids,  is  the  head  of  navigation  ; 
where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  con- 
struct boats,  and  embark. 

Proceeding  down  along  the  Popo  Agie,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  came  again  in  full  view  of  the 
"  Bluffs,"  as  they  are  called,  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  far  away  to 
the  east,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  confusion 
of  hills  and  cliffs  of  rt^t  sandstone,  some  peaked 
and  angular,  some  round,  some  broken  into  crags 
and  predpices,  and  piled  up  in  iuntostic  masses; 
but  all  naked  and  sterile.  Tfiere  appeared  to  be 
no  soil  favorable  to  vegetation,  notlimg  but  coarse 
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gravel ;  yet,  over  all  thia  ha\a.\f^  barren  I 
scape,  were  diSiued  such  atmospherica]  dnu  aod 
hues,  as  to  blend  the  whole  into  harmoDj'  and 

111  this  neighborhood,  the  captain  made  seardi 
for  the  "  Great  Tar  Spring,"  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  inoiintAing ;  the  medicinal  properties  of 
which,  he  hod  heard  eztrav^antly  landed  by  the 
trappers.  After  a  toQsome  eeurcb,  he  fbnnd  it 
at  the  foot  of  a  aand-blutf,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Wind  Riyer  Mountains  ;  where  it  exaded  m 
a  sniaJI  stream  of  the  color  and  consistency  of 
tar.  The  men  immediately  hastened  to  coDect 
a  quantity  of  it  to  use  as  an  ointment  for  the 
galled  backs  of  their  horses,  and  as  a  balsam  for 
their  own  pains  and  aches.  From  the  descrip- 
tion gi^'en  of  it,  it  is  evidently  the  bitiuninoas  <^ 
called  petroleam  or  naphtha,  which  forms  a  prin- 
ci]Hil  ingredient  in  tlie  potent  medicine  oiUed 
British  Oil.  It  is  found  in  various  \>&m,  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  several  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  in  some  places  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  State  of  New  Tork,  it  is  called  Seneo* 
Oil,  from  being  found  near  the  Seneca  Lake. 

The  Crow  country  has  other  naturaJ  cariosi- 
ties, which  are  held  tn  superstitious  awe  by  the 
Indians,  and  considered  great  marvels  by  the 
trappers.  Such  is  the  burning  mountain,  on 
Powder  River,  abounding  with  anthracite  coal. 
Here  the  earth  is  hot  and  cracked;  in  many 
places  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapors,  aa 
if  covering  concealed  fires.  A  volcanic  tract^ 
similar  character  i«  found  on  Stinking  River 
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of  the  trihataries  of  the  Bighorn,  which  takes 
its  unhappy  name  from  the  odor  derived  from 
sulphurous  springs  and  streams.  This  last  meu- 
tioiied  place  was  first  discoTered  by  Colter,  a 
hunter  belonging  to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  explor- 
ing party,  who  came  upon  it  in  the  course  of  bis 
lonely  wanderings,  and  gave  such  au  account  of 
its  gloomy  terrors,  ita  hidden  fires,  smoking  pits, 
noxious  streams,  and  the  aD-pervading  "  smell 
of  brimstone,"  that  it  received,  and  has  ever  since 
retmned  among  trappers,  the  name  of  "  Colter's 
HeU ! " 

Besuming  bis  descent  along  tlte  left  bank  of 
the  Pope  Agie  Captain  Bonneville  >  soon  reached 
the  plaius  ;  where  he  found  several  large  streams 
entering  from  the  west.  Am.ong  these  was  Wind 
lUver,  which  gives  its  name  Ut  the  mountains 
among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  streams  of  the  Crow  country. 
The  river  being  much  swollen,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville halted  at  its  mouth,  and  sent  out  scouts  to 
look  for  a  fording  place.  While  tlius  encamped, 
he  beheld  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  long 
line  of  horsemen  descending  the  slope  of  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Popo  Agie.  His 
first  idea  was,  that  they  were  Indians ;  he  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  they  were  white  men, 
and,  by  the  long  line  of  pack-horses,  ascertained 
them  to  be  the  convoy  of  Campbell,  which,  hav- 
ing descended  the  Sweet  Water,  was  now  on  its 
way  to  the  Horn  River, 

The  two  parties  came  together  two  or  three 
days    afterwards,  on    the    4th    of  August,  after 
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having  passed  throng  the  gap  nf  die  Liitlehorn 
Mountaiii.  Id  company  with  CttiupbeH's  «m- 
voy,  was  a  irapping  party  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tiuii  Cumpany,  hauled  by  Fiupauick;  nbo, 
aft«r  Campbell's  embarkation  on  the  Biglioru, 
was  to  take  charge  of  nH  the  horses,  and  pro- 
ceed on  a  trapping  campaign.  There  were, 
moreover,  two  ehance  companions  in  the  rival 
camp.  One  was  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  British 
army,  a  gentleman  of  noble  connectjons,  wba 
was  amusing  himself  by  a  wandering  tour  in  the 
Far  West ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  had  lived 
in  hunter's  style;  accompauying  various  bands 
of  traders,  trappers,  and  Ini^aus ;  aud  manifestr 
bg  that  relish  for  the  wilderness  that  belongs  to 
men  of  game  spiriL 

The  other  casual  inmate  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
camp  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wyelh ;  the  self-same 
leader  of  the  band  of  New  England  salmon  luh- 
ers,  with  whom  we  parted  company  in  the  valley 
of  Pierre's  Hole,  after  the  battle  with  the  Black- 
feet.  A  few  days  after  that  af&ir,  he  again  set 
out  from  the  rendezvous  in  company  with  Milton 
Sublette  and  his  brigade  of  trappers.  On  his 
march,  he  visited  tihe  ImtlJe  ground,  and  pene' 
trated  to  the  deserted  fort  of  the  Blaekfeet  u 
the  midst  of  the  woo<l.  It  was  a  dismal  scene. 
The  fort  was  strewed  with  the  mouldering  bodies 
of  the  slain ;  while  vultures  soared  ttloft,  or  sat 
brooding  on  the  trees  around  i  and  Indian  d<^ 
howled  about  the  place,  as  if  bewiuling  tlie  death 
of  their  masters.  Wyelh  travelled  tor  a  nonwd- 
able  distuuco  to  the  southwest,  in  company  i 
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Milton  Sublette,  wlien  thej  Hejiarated ;  and  the 
former,  with  eleven  men,  the  remiiaDt  of  hia 
band,  pushed  on  for  Snake  Biver  ;  kept  down  the 
course  of  that  eveuttiil  atream ;  traversed  the 
Blue  MounlainB,  trapping  beaver  occasionally  by 
the  way,  and  Saally,  ailer  hardships  of  all  kinds, 
arrived,  on  the  29th  of  October,  at  Vancouver, 
on  the  Columbia,  the  main  factory  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 

He  experienced  hospitable  treatment  at  the 
bauds  of  the  agents  of  that  company ;  hut  his 
men,  heartily  lired  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  tempted  by  other  proapects,  refijsed,  for 
the  most  part,  to  continue  any  longer  iu  his 
service.  Some  set  off  for  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
some  entered  into  other  employ.  Wyeth  found, 
too,  that  a  great  part  of  the  goods  be  had 
brought  with  him  were  unfitted  for  the  Indian 
trade;  in  a  word,  his  expedition,  undertaken 
entirely  on  his  own  resonrces,  proved  a  feulure. 
He  lost  everything  invested  in  it,  but  hie  hopes. 
These  were  as  strong  as  ever.  He  took  note  of 
everything,  therefore,  that  could  be  of  service  to 
him  in  the  further  prosecution  of  hia  project ;  col- 
lected all  the  information  within  his  reach,  and 
then  set  off,  accompanied  by  merely  two  men, 
on  his  return  journey  across  the  continent 
He  had  got  thus  far  "  by  hook  and  by  crook, 
a  mode  iu  which  a  New  England  man  can  make 
hia  way  all  over  the  world,  and  through  all  kinds 
of  difliculties,  and  was  now  bound  for  Boston  ; 
in  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  salmon  fishery  and  fur  trade  of  the 
Columbia. 
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The  party  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  met  vrich.  a 
dUaskir  iu  the  course  of  their  ronte  from  the 
Sweet  Water.  Tliree  or  four  of  the  men,  who 
were  reeonnoitring  the  coimtty  in  tbe  adranoe 
of  tbe  main  body,  were  vi§ited  one  night  in  their 
camp,  by  fifleen  or  twenty  Shoshoniee.  Consd- 
ering  tliie  tribe  as  perfectly  friendly,  the^  receared 
them  Id  the  most  tx)rdial  and  confiding  maimer. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  man  on  guard 
near  tbe  horaes  fell  sound  asleep ;  upon  whidi  a 
Shoehonie  shot  him  in  the  head,  and  nearly  Jailed 
him.  The  savages  then  made  oiT  with  the  horees, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  find  their  n^y  to 
the  nmiti  body  on  foot. 

The  rival  companies  of  Captain  Banneville  aud 
Mr.  Campbell,  thus  fortuitously  brought  together, 
now  prosecuted  their  journey  in  great  good  fel- 
lowship ;  forming  a  joint  camp  of  about  a  hun- 
dred men.  The  captain,  however,  began  to 
entertain  doubts  that  Fitzpatrick  and  his  trap- 
pers, who  kept  profound  silence  as  to  their  future 
movements,  intended  to  hmit  the  aame  grounda 
which  be  hod  selected  for  his  autumnal  campiugti; 
which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Ifom  Biver,  on  it^ 
tributary  streams.  In  the  course  of  his  march, 
therefore,  he  secretly  detached  a  small  party  of 
trappers,  to  make  their  way  to  those  hunting 
grounds,  while  he  contuined  on  with  the  mun 
body ;  appointing  a  rendezvous,  at  the  next  full 
moon,  about  the  28th  of  August,  at  a  place  called 
the  Medicine  Lodge. 

On  reacliing  the  second  chain,  called  the  Big- 
horn Mountains,  where  the  river  forced  its  im- 
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petuous  way  through  &  predpitous  defile,  with 
cascades  anil  rapids,  the  travellers  were  obliged 
to  leave  its  banks,  and  traverse  the  moantains 
by  a  ™gg^  lid  frightful  route,  emphatically 
called  the  "  Bad  Pass."  Descending  the  oppo- 
site side,  they  again  made  for  the  river  banks ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  August,  reached  the 
point  below  the  rapids,  where  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  Ixiats.  Here  Captain  Bonneville 
detached  a  second  party  of  trappers,  consisting 
of  ten  men,  to  seek  and  join  those  vrhom  he  had 
detached  while  on  the  route,  appointing  for  them 
the  same  rendezvous,  (at  Ibe  Medicine  Lodge,)  on 
the  28th  of  August 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  construct  "  bull 
boats,"  as  tliey  are  technically  called ;  a  light, 
fragile  kind  of  bark,  characteristic  of  the  expe- 
dients and  inventions  of  the  wilderness ;  being 
formed  of  buffalo  skins,  stretched  on  frames. 
They  are  sometimes,  also,  called  skin  boats. 
Wyeth  was  the  first  ready  ;  and,  with  his  usual 
promptness  and  hardihood,  launched  his  fraU 
bark,  singly,  on  this  wild  and  hazardous  voyage, 
down  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  rivers, 
winding  through  countries  teeming  with  savage 
hordes.  Milton  Sublette,  bis  former  fellow  tra- 
veller, and  his  companion  in  the  battle  scenes  of 
Pierre's  Hole,  took  passage  in  his  boat.  Hia 
crew  consisted  of  two  white  men,  and  two  Indi- 
ans. We  shall  hear  further  of  Wyeth,  and  his 
wild  voyage,  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
atmut  the  Far  West. 

The    remaining  parties  soon  completed  their 
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several  armameiitfi.  That  of  Captain  Bonne- 
rillu  was  uompoBed  of  three  bull  boats,  in  wbkh 
he  embarked  all  his  peltnes,  giving  them  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Cem?,  with  a  party  of  thirty-MX 
meu.  Mr.  Campbell  took  command  of  hia  own 
Iwata,  and  the  little  Rquadrons  were  soon  l^iding 
down  the  bright  current  of  the  Bighorn. 

The  secret  precautions  which  Capbun  Bonne- 
ville hud  tukeu,  to  throw  his  meu  first  into  dw 
trapping  groand  west  of  the  Bighorn,  were,  prob- 
ably, giiperfliiouB.  It  did  not  appear  that  Fiu- 
patrick  had  intended  to  hunt  in  that  direcdna. 
Tlie  moment  Mr.  Campbell  and  hie  men  em- 
barked with  the  peltrie,B,  Fitzpatricfc  took  char^ 
of  all  the  horses,  amounting  to  above  a  hundred, 
and  struck  off  to  the  east,  to  trap  u|>oa  LittJe- 
horn,  Powder,  and  Tongue  rivers.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Stewart,  who  was  desirous 
of  having  a  range  about  the  Crow  country.  Of 
tlie  adventures  diey  met  with  in  that  re^on  of 
vagabonds  and  horse  stealers,  we  shall  liave  some- 
thing to  relate  hereoiler. 

Captain  Bonneville  being  now  left  to  prosecute 
his  trapping  eompwgn  without  rivalry,  set  ont, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  for  the  rendezvous  al 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  had  but  four  men  remain- 
ing with  liim,  and  forty-six  horses  to  take  core 
of;  with  these  he  had  to  make  his  way  over 
mountain  and  pimn,  through  a  marauding,  horse- 
stealing region,  fiiU  of  peril  for  a  numerous  cav- 
alcade so  slightly  manned.  He  addressed  himself 
to  his  dithcult  journey,  however,  with  I 
alacrity  of  spirit. 
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1  llie  afternoon  of  his  first  day's  journey,  ou 
drawing  near  to  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  he  intcudeil  to  encamp  for  the 
night,  he  observed,  to  his  disqoiet,  a  cloud  of 
emoke  rising  from  its  ba«e.  He  came  to  a  halt, 
and  watched  it  anxiously.  It  was  very  irregu- 
lar ;  sometimeB  it  would  ulmosC  die  away ;  and 
then  would  mount  up  in  heavy  volumea.  Thei-e 
was,  apparently,  a  large  party  encamped  there ; 
probably,  some  ruffian  horde  of  Blackieet.  At 
&ny  rate,  it  would  nut  do  for  ao  small  a  number 
of  men,  with  so  numerous  a  cavalcade,  to  renture 
within  sight  of  any  wandering  tribe.  Captain 
Bonneville  and  his  companions,  therefore,  avoided 
this  dangerous  neighborhood,  and,  proceeding 
with  extreme  caution,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  apparently  without  being  diacovei'ed. 
Here  they  foand  a  deserted  Blackfoot  fort,  in 
which  they  ensconced  themselves ;  disposed  of 
everything  as  securely  as  possible,  and  passed 
the  night  without  molestation.  Early  the  next 
morning  they  descended  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain  into  the  great  pimn  extending  between 
it  and  the  Littlehom  range.  Here  they  soon 
came  upon  numerous  footprints,  and  the  carcasses 
of  buffaloes ;  by  which  they  knew  there  must  lie 
Indians  not  far  off.  Captain  Bonneville  now 
b^^an  to  feel  solicitude  about  the  two  small  par- 
ties of  trappers  which  he  had  detached  ;  lest  the 
Indiana  should  have  come  u]Kin  them  before  they 
had  united  their  forces.  But  he  felt  still  more 
solicitude  about  his  own  party  ;  for  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  he    could   traverse   these  naked 
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pliuna  uiiiliBcovered,  when  TnHinm  were  a 
xdA  should  he  be  diMX>vered.  his  chance  would 
be  a  lieaperate  one.  Everything  now  depended 
upon  the  greatest  circumspcc^on.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  discharge  a  guo,  or  light  a  fire,  or  make 
the  least  noise,  where  suuh  quicJc-eared  and 
quiclc-sighted  enemies  were  at  hand.  In  the 
oourse  of  the  day  iliey  saw  indubitable  signs 
that  the  buffalo  had  been  roaming  there  in  great 
aumbers,  and  had  recently  been  frightened  awuy. 
That  night  they  encamped  with  the  greatest  care; 
and  threw  up  a  strong  breastwork  for  their  pro- 

For  the  two  succeeding  days  they  pressed  fop- 
ward  rapidly,  hut  cautiously,  across  the  great 
plain  ;  fording  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Horn 
Kiver ;  encamping  one  night  among  thiciels ; 
the  next,  on  an  island  ;  meeting,  repeatedly,  with 
traces  of  Indians  ;  and  now  and  then,  in  passing 
dirough  a  defile,  experiencing  alarms  that  induced 
them  to  cock  their  rifles. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  march  hunger  got  the 
better  of  their  caution,  and  they  shot  a  fine  buf- 
&lo  hull  at  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  by  the  re- 
port. They  did  not  halt  to  make  a  meal,  but 
carried  the  meat  on  with  them  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  the  Medidne  Lodge,  where  they  ar- 
rived safely,  in  the  evening,  and  celebrated  their 
arrival  by  a  hearty  ai'.pper. 

The  nest  morning  they  erected  a  strong  pen 
for  the  horses,  and  a  fortress  of  logs  for  them- 
selves i  and  continued  to  oltserve  the  greatest 
caution.     Their  cooking  was  all  done  at  midday 
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when  the  fire  makes  no  glare,  and  a  moderate 
smoke  cannot  be  perceived  at  any  great  distance. 
In  the  morning  and  the  evening,  when  the  wind 
is  lulled,  the  smoke  rises  perpendicularly  in  a 
blue  column,  or  floats  in  light  clouds  above  the 
tree-tops,  and  can  be  discovered  from  afar. 

In  this  way  the  little  party  remained  for 
several  days,  cautiously  encamped,  until,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  the  two  detachments  they  had 
been  expecting,  arrived  together  at  the  rendez- 
vous. They,  as  usual,  had  their  several  tales  of 
adventures  to  relate  to  the  captain,  which  we  will 
furnish  to  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Aaventara  of  tbe  putj  of  ten.  - 
dpad  point,  —  The  nivaterioiu 
A  rEtreU.— Travelling  underan  alarm.  —  A  joj-TuI  mta- 
injt —  Adveoturw  of  the  olJiei'  party.  —  A  depay  elk. — Bt- 
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1HE  adyenlures  of  ibc  detachment  of  tea 
are  the  firei  iu  order.  Theae  trappers, 
whuti  they  separated  frotn  Captain  Bon- 
neville at  the  place  where  the  fiire  were  em- 
barked, proceeded  lo  the  foot  of  the  Bighorn 
Mounlain.  and  having  encamped,  one  of  them 
mounted  tiis  mnle  and  went  out  lo  set  his  trap  in 
a  neigliboring  alrenm.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  his  aleed  came  lo  a  fidl  slop.  The  trapper 
kicked  und  cudgelled,  bnl  lo  every  blow  iind  kick 
the  mule  eiiorted  and  kicked  up,  but  still  refused 
to  budge  an  inch.  The  rider  now  cast  his  eyes 
warily  around  in  search  of  some  cause  for  thi!«  de- 
mur, whet],  lo  his  dismay,  he  discovered  an  Indian 
fort  within  gunshot  distance,  lowering  through 
the  twilight.  In  a  twinkling  he  wheeled  about ; 
his  mule  now  seemed  as  eager  to  get  on  as  him- 
self, and  iu  a  few  moments  brought  him,  clatter- 
ing with  his  traps,  among  his  comrades.  He  was 
jeered  at  for  his  ahierily  in  retreating ;  his  report 
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W(ts  treated  as  a  fiilae  alai'm ;  his  brother  trappers 
contented  themselves  with  recoonoitring  the  fort 
at  a  distance,  aod  pronounced  that  it  was  deserted. 
As  night  set  in,  the  usual  precaution,  enjoined  by 
Captain  Bonneville  on  hia  men,  was  Dbaerved. 
The  horses  were  brought  in  and  tied,  and  a 
guard  stationed  over  them.  This  done,  the  men 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  strelehed 
themselves  before  the  fii'e,  and  being  fntigued 
with  a  long  day's  march,  and  gorged  with  a 
hearty  supper,  were  soou  in  a  profouud  sleep. 

The  camp  fires  gradually  died  away ;  all  was 
dark  and  silent ;  the  sentinel  stationed  to  watch 
the  horses  had  marched  as  far,  and  supped  as 
heartily  as  any  of  his  companions,  and  while  they 
snored,  lie  began  to  nod  at  his  post.  After  a 
time,  a  low  trampling  noise  reached  his  ear.  lie 
half  opened  hia  closing  eyes,  and  beheld  two  or 
three  elks  moving  about  the  lodges,  picking,  and 
smelling,  and  grazing  here  and  thei'e.  The  sight 
of  elk  within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  caused 
some  little  surprise ;  but,  having  had  his  supper, 
he  cared  not  for  elk  meat,  and,  suffering  them  to 
graze  about  unmolested,  soon  relapsed  into  a  doze. 

Suddenly,  before  daybreak,  a  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, and  a  struggle  and  tramp  of  horses,  made 
every  one  start  to  his  feet.  The  first  move  was 
lo  secure  the  horses.  Some  were  gone ;  others 
were  struggling,  and  kicking,  and  trembling,  for 
there  was  a  horrible  uproar  of  whoops,  and  yells, 
and  fire-arms.  Several  trappers  stole  quietly  from 
the  camp,  and  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  horses 
which  had  broken  away ;  the  rest  were  tethered 
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Still  more  strongly.  A  breastwork  wiis  ilirowa 
up  of  sitddles,  baggage,  aud  camp  rtimiture,  and 
all  batiils  wailed  Hiixiously  for  daylight.  Tb( 
IndiHiis,  in  the  meantime,  collected  on  &  neighbor- 
iag  height,  kept  up  tlie  most  horrible  damor,  in 
liopes  of  ntriking  a  pimic  into  the  camp,  or  fri^it- 
ening  off  the  horaes.  When  the  day  dawnetl, 
the  trappers  attacked  them  briskly  and  drove 
them  to  some  distance.  A  desultory  firing  wm 
kept  up  f(ir  an  hour,  when  the  Indians,  seeing 
nothing  was  to  be  gained,  gave  up  the  contest 
and  retired.  Tbey  proved  to  be  B  war  party  i>f 
Blackfeet,  who,  while  in  search  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
had  fallen  upon  the  trail  of  Captain  Boimeville 
on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  dogged  him  to  the  Big- 
horn ;  but  had  been  completely  baffled  by  his 
vigilance.  They  had  then  waylaid  the  preHUl 
delacbtnent,  and  were  actually  boused  in  perfect 
silence  within  their  fort,  when  the  mule  of  the 
trapper  made  such  a  dead  point. 

The  savages  went  off  uttering  the  wildest  de- 
nunciations of  hoslility,  mingled  with  opprobrious 
terms  in  broken  English,  and  gestic illations  of 
the  most  tnsultiug  kind. 

In  this  mfili^e,  one  white  man  was  wounded, 
and  two  horses  were  killed.  On  preparing  the 
morning's  meal,  however,  a  number  of  cups, 
knives,  and  other  articles  were  missing,  which 
had,  doubtless,  been  curried  off  by  the  fictitious 
elk,  during  llie  slumber  of  the  very  sagacious 
sentinel. 

As  the  Indiana  bad  gone  off  in  tbe  direction 
which  the  trappers  bad  intended   to 
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Intter  chRnged  their  route,  and  pushed  forwEird 
rapidlj  through  the  "  Bad  Pass,"  nor  halted  until 
night ;  when,  supposing  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  they  contented  themselves 
with  tying  up  their  horses  and  posting  a  guard. 
They  had  scarce  laid  down  to  sleep,  when  a  dog 
Strnyed  into  the  camp  with  a  small  pack  of  moc- 
casins tied  upon  liis  back  ;  for  dogs  are  made  to 
carry  burdens  among  the  Indians.  The  sentinel, 
more  knowing  than  he  of  the  preceding  night, 
awoke  hia  companions  and  reported  the  clrcum- 
slance.  It  was  evident  that  Indians  were  at 
hand.  All  were  instantly  at  work  :  a  strong  pen 
was  soon  constructed  for  the  horses,  after  com- 
pleting which,  they  resumed  their  slumbers  with 
the  composure  of  men  long  inured  to  dangers. 

In  the  next  night,  the  prowling  of  dogs  about 
the  camp,  and  various  suspicions  noises,  showed 
that  Indians  were  still  hovering  about  ihem. 
Hurrying  on  by  long  marches,  they  at  length  fell 
Upon  a  trail,  which,  with  the  experienced  eye  of' 
a  veteran  woodman,  they  soon  discovered  to  be 
that  of  the  party  of  trappers  detached  by  Cap- 
lain  Bonneville  when  on  liis  march,  and  which 
they  were  sent  to  join.  They  likewise  ascer- 
tained from  various  signs,  that  this  party  had 
suffered  some  maltreatment  from  the  Indians. 
They  now  pursued  the  trail  with  intense  anxiety ; 
it  carried  them  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  called 
the  Gray  Bull,  and  down  along  its  course,  until 
they  came  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Horn 
River.  Here,  to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered 
the  comrades  of  whom   they  were  in  search,  all 
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etrougly  rartifleil,  anJ  m  a  slate  of  great  watch- 
fulness and  Anxiety- 

We  now  take  up  the  adventures  of  this  fi«« 
detnchnieul  of  trappers.  These  men,  nAer  pul- 
ing with  the  main  body  under  Captain  Bonne- 
rille,  had  proceeded  slowly  for  several  daya  qi 
the  course  of  the  river,  trapping  beaver  aa  they 
went.  One  morning,  as  they  •auk  about  to  visit 
lliejr  traps,  one  of  the  CHmp-kcepere  pointed  tc 
a  fine  ellc,  grazing  at  a  distance,  and  requested 
them  to  shoot  iL  Tbree  of  the  trappers  slarted 
olT  for  ilie  purpose.  In  pussing  a  thicket,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  some  savagee  in  ambuili, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  elk,  throw- 
ing olT  his  hide  and  bis  horn,  started  forth  an  In- 
One  of  the  three  trappers  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  volley  ;  tlie  others  fled  to  the  camp, 
and  all  luinds,  seizing  up  whatever  tbey  could 
can-y  oiT,  retreated  lo  a  small  island  in  the  river, 
'and  took  refuge  among  (he  willows.  Here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  their  comrade  who  bad 
fallen,  but  who  had  merely  been  wounded  in  the 

In  Ihe  meantime,  the  Indians  took  possession 
of  the  deserled  cnmp,  with  all  the  traps,  accoutre- 
menla,  and  horses.  While  they  were  busy  among 
the  spoils,  a  solitary  trapper,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent at  his  work,  came  sauntering  to  the  camp 
with  Ilia  traps  on  bis  back.  He  had  ap- 
proached near  by,  when  an  Indian  came  forward 
and  motioned  him  to  keep  away ;  al  the  e 
niomenl,  he  was  [>erceived  by  his  comrades  on 
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islanil,  and  wEtrned  of  liis  hunger  wilti  loud  nries. 
The  poor  fellow  etood  for  a  moment,  bewildered 
and  aghast,  tben  dropping  hia  traps,  wheeled  and 
mode  off  at  fall  speed,  quickened  by  a  sportive 
volley  which  the  Indians  rattled  after  him. 

In  high  good  humor  with  their  easy  triumph, 
the  savages  now  formed  a  circle  i-ound  the  fire 
and  performed  a  war  dance,  with  the  unlucky 
trappers  for  rueful  spectators.  This  done,  em- 
boldened by  what  they  considered  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  the  white  men,  they  neglected  their 
usual  mode  of  bush- lighting,  and  advanced  openly 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  willows.  A  sharp 
volley  from  the  trappers  brought  them  to  a  sud- 
den halt,  and  laid  three  of  them  breathless. 
The  chief,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  an  emi- 
nence to  direct  all  the  movements  of  his  people, 
seeing  three  of  his  warriors  laid  low,  ordered  the 
rest  to  retire.  They  immediately  did  bo,  and 
the  whole  band  soon  disappeared  behind  a  point 
of  woods,  carrying  off  with  them  the  horses, 
traps,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage. 

It  was  just  alter  this  misfortune,  that  the 
party  of  leu  men  discovered  this  forlorn  hand  of 
trappers  in  a  fortress,  which  they  had  thrown  up 
after  their  disaster.  Tliey  were  so  perfectly  dis- 
mayed, that  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to 
go  in  quest  of  their  traps,  which  ihey  had  set  iu 
a  neighboring  stream.  The  two  parties  now 
joined  their  forces,  and  made  their  way,  without 
further  misfortune,  to  the  rendezvous. 

Ciiplain  Bonneville  perceived  from  ihe  reports 
of  these  parties,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  ob- 
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served  hinwelf  in  hU  recent  march,  that  hCW 
m  H  neighborbood  teeming  with  dai^er.  Tfa  ' 
wandering  Snake  Indians,  also,  who  visiled  tlu 
CHtnp,  assured  him  Ihut  there  were  two  lai^ 
bands  of  Crows  marching  rapidly  opon  him. 
Me  broke  up  his  encampment,  therefore,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  made  bis  way  to  the  soutli, 
across  l)ie  Littleborn  Mountain,  until  he  reacfaed 
Wind  River,  and  then  turning  westward,  moved 
slowly  up  the  banks  of  that  stream,  giving  tinK 
for  his  men  to  trap  hs  he  proceeded.  As  it  wu 
not  in  the  plan  of  the  present  hunting  campaign 
to  go  near  the  ctiulies  on  Green  lUver,  and  as  the 
trappers  were  in  waiit  of  traps  to  replace  those 
they  had  lost,  Captain  Bonneville  undertook  to 
vi=it  the  caches,  and  procure  a  supply.  To  ac- 
company him  in  this  hazardous  expe<lilion,  whidi 
would  take  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  and  up  the  Green  River  VhI- 
ley,  ho  took  but  three  men ;  llie  main  parly 
were  to  continue  on  trapping  up  towards  the 
head  of  Wind  River,  near  which  he  was  to  re- 
join them,  just  about  the  place  where  that  stream 
issues  from  the  mountains.  We  shall  accompany' 
the  captain  on  his  adventurous  errand.  


CHAPTER    XXV. 

C«pWin  Bonneville  seta  oot  for  Green  RWer  Vallej-,  —  Jour- 
nej  up  the  Pi.pe  Agio.  — BuffiiloeB. —The  ataring  while 
btare-  — The  amoke.  —  Tho  warm  springB.- Aliempt  [o 
traTOraB  LhB  Wind  Rivet  Monnlaina.  — The  Great  Slope. 
Mountain  dells  and  cbaams.  —  Ciyatal  lakes.  —  Ascent  of 
a  enonj  peak.  —  Sublime pmapect.  —  A  panornoia.  —  "Lea 
dignes  de  pitie,"  or  nild  mnn  or  the  mountaina. 

ilAVlNG  forded  Wind  River  a.  litile  above 
il.^  mouth,  Cnplain  BonDeville  and  his 

three    companions    proceeded  across    a 

gravelly  plain,  until  they  fell  upon  the  Pope  Agie, 
up  the  leil  bank  of  which  they  held  their  couree, 
nenrly  in  a  southerly  direction.  Here  they  came 
upon  numerous  droves  of  huffulo,  and  halted  for 
the  purpose  of  procuriog  a  supply  of  beef.  As 
the  hunters  were  stealing  cautiously  to  get  within 
shot  of  the  game,  two  small  white  bears  snddenly 
presented  themBelves  in  their  path,  and,  rising 
upon  their  hind  legs,  contemplated  them  for  some 
time,  with  a  whimsically  solemn  gaze.  The  bunt- 
erE  remained  motionless ;  whereupon  the  bears, 
having  apparently  satisfied  their  curiosity,  lowered 
themselves  upon  all  fours,  and  begun  to  withdraw. 
The  hunters  now  advanced,  upon  wliich  the  bears 
turned,  rose  again  upon  their  haunches,  and  re- 
pealed their  serio-comic  examinntioD.     This  was 
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repented  several  tiroes,  until  the  buntera,  piqued 
Rt  their  nnmaDneriy  gtsriiig.  rebuked  it  with  s 
dischnrge  of  Iheir  rifles,  The  bears  made  an 
awkwiird  boiiiid  or  two,  ns  if  wounded,  and  then 
walked  off  with  great  gravity,  seeming  to  com- 
mune logetlier,  aud  every  now  and  then  turaiog 
to  take  another  look  at  the  liuntcrs.  It  waa  well 
for  the  luller  that  tlie  bears  were  but  half  grown, 
and  had  not  yet  acquired  tbe  ferocity  of  their 
kind. 

The  buiftklo  were  somewhat  etartled  at  there- 
port  of  tbe  lire-arina ;  hut  tbe  hunters  aucceeddd 
in  killing  a  couple  of  fine  cows,  and,  having  se- 
cured the  best  of  the  meat,  continued  forward 
UDtil  some  time  after  dark,  when,  encamping  in 
a  large  tliicket  of  willows,  they  made  a  great  fire, 
roaaled  buffalo  beef  enough  for  half  a  seore,  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  of  it  with  keen  relish  and 
iiigb  glee,  and  then  "  turned  in  "  for  the  night  sod 
slept  souudly,  like   weary  and  well  fed  buntert. 

At  daylight  ihey  were  in  the  saddle  again,  slid 
skirted  aloug  the  river,  passing  throng^  liwh 
grassy  meadows,  and  a  succession  of  beaodfU 
groves  of  willows  and  ooiton-wood.  Towards 
evening.  Captain  Bonneville  observed  a  smoke  at 
a  distance  rising  from  among  hilb,  directly  in  the 
route  be  wns  pursuing.  Apprehensive  of  some 
hostile  band,  he  concealed  tbe  liorses  in  a  thicket, 
and,  accompanied  by  one  of  hia  men,  crawled  cau- 
tiously up  a  height,  from  which  he  could  overloi^ 
the  scene  of  danger.  Here,  with  a  spy-glass,  he 
'eri  the  surrounding  country,  but  np^a 
not  a  man,  horse,  nor  dog,  wM 
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be  discovered ;  in  short,  the  smoke  which  had 
C8U9ed  auch  alarm  proved  lo  be  the  vapor  from 
leveral  warm,  or  rather  hot  springa  of  consider- 
able DjRgnitude,  pouring  forth  streitms  in  every 
direction  over  a  bottom  of  while  clay.  One  of 
the  springs  was  about  twenty-five  yards  in  diam- 
eter, aad  so  deep,  that  the  wnter  was  of  a  bright 
green  color. 

They  were  now  advancing  diagonally  upon  the 
chain  of  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  Green  River  Valley.  To  coast 
round  their  southern  points  would  be  a  wide  cir- 
cuit ;  whereas,  conld  they  force  their  way  through 
them,  lliey  might  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 
The  monntains  were  loily,  with  snowy  peaks  and 
cragged  sides ;  it  was  hoped,  however,  that  some 
practicable  deiile  might  be  found.  They  at- 
tempted, accordingly,  to  penetrate  the  moutitaius 
by  following  up  one  of  the  branches  of  tlie  Popo 
Agie,  but  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
Btupeudoue  crags  and  precipices,  that  barred  aK 
pn^;ress.  Retracing  their  steps,  and  falling  back 
upon  the  river,  they  consulted  where  lo  make 
another  attempt.  Tliey  were  too  close  beneath 
the  mountains  to  scan  them  generally,  but  they 
now  recollected  having  noticed,  from  the  plain,  a 
beantiful  slope,  rising,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  and  apparently  without  any  break,  until 
it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seeking  this  gen- 
tle acclivity,  they  began  to  ascend  it  with  alac- 
rity, trusting  to  find  at  the  lop  one  of  those  ele- 
vated plains  which  prevail  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     The  slope  was  covered  with  coarse 
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gravel,  inlerapersed  witb 
They  allninud  the  (lURimit  wilb  aotne  luil,  but 
found,  itiBteiid  of  a  level,  or  ralher  undulating 
plain,  that  tliey  were  oo  the  brink  of  a  deep  and 
precipitous  ravine,  from  the  bottom  of  whidi 
rose  a  second  slope,  eimllar  to  the  one  they  bad 
just  ascended.  Down  into  this  profound  ravine 
they  made  their  way  by  a  rugged  path,  or  ratber 
fissure  of  the  rocks,  and  then  labored  up  ihe  sec- 
ond slope.  They  gained  the  summit  only  to  find 
themselves  on  another  ravine,  and  now  perceived 
that  this  vast  mountaiu,  which  had  presented 
such  a  sloping  and  even  side  to  the  dislaiil  be- 
holder on  the  plain,  was  shagged  by  frighlful 
precipices,  and  seamed  with  loiigitudiual  chasms, 
deep  and  dangerous. 

In  one  of  these  wild  dells  they  passed  the 
night,  and  slept  soundly  and  sweetly  after  their 
fatigues.  Tno  days  more  of  arduous  climbing 
and  scrambling  only  served  to  admit  them  into 
the  heart  of  this  mountainous  and  awful  eolilude; 
where  difficulties  increased  as  they  proceeded. 
Sometimes  they  scrambled  from  rock  to  rock,  op 
the  bed  of  some  mountain  stream,  dashing  ils 
bright  nay  down  to  the  plains ;  sometimes  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  paths  made  by  the  deer 
aud  Ihe  mountain  sheep,  which,  however,  often 
took  them  to  the  briuk  of  fearful  precipices,  or 
led  to  rugged  detHes,  impassable  for  their  horses 
At  ouo  place,  they  were  obliged  to  elide  llieir 
horses  down  the  face  of  a  rock,  in  which  attempt 
some  of  the  poor  animals  lost  their  footing,  rolled 
to  Ihe  bottom,  aud  came  near  being  dashed  to 
pieces. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  travel- 
lers attained  one  of  the  elevated  valleya  locked 
Up  in  this  Bingular  bed  of  mountains.  Here 
were  two  bright  and  beautiful  little  lakes,  set  like 
mirrors  iu  the  midst  of  stem  and  rocky  lieighU, 
Eind  surrounded  by  grassy  meadows,  inespreaaibly 
refreshing  10  the  eye.  These  probably  were 
among  tbe  sources  of  thoie  mighty  streams  which 
lake  their  rise  aniong  these  mountains,  and  wan- 
der hundreds  of  miles  through  tbe  plains. 

In  the  green  pastures  bordering  upon  these 
lakes,  the  travellers  halted  to  repose,  a[id  to  give 
their  weary  horses  time  to  crop  the  sweet  and 
tender  herbage.  They  hod  now  ascended  to  a 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  yet 
ibey  beheld  huge  crags  of  granite  piled  one.  upon 
another,  and  beetling  like  battlements  far  above 
them.  While  two  of  the  men  remained  in  the 
camp  with  the  horses,  Captain  Bonneville,  accom- 
panied by  the  other  men,  set  out  to  climb  a 
neighboring  height,  hoping  to  gain  a  commanding 
prospect,  and  disceru  some  practicable  route 
through  this  stupendous  labyrinth.  Afler  much 
toil,  he  reached  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  but  it 
was  only  to  behold  gigantic  peaks  rising  all 
around,  and  towering  far  into  the  snowy  regions 
of  the  almoaphere.  Selecting  one  which  ap' 
peered  to  be  the  highest,  he  crossed  a  narrow  in- 
tervening valley,  and  began  to  scale  it.  He  soon 
ibund  that  he  had  undertaken  a  tremendous  task ; 
but  the  pride  of  man  is  never  more  obstinate 
than  when  climbing  mountains.  The  ascent  was 
so  steep  and  rugged  that  he  and  his  companions 
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were  freqiKnllj  oU^ed  lo  clamber  on  hands  m 
kumm,  with  tbeir  gnna  dong  upon  their  hoAs. 
Preqneirtlf,  exhaasled  with  faligue,  and  dripping 
with  penptraticHt,  Aej  threw  themaelves  upon 
lh«  Slww,  *ik1  took  handfiils  of  tt  to  allay  tbeir 
pcrehuig  Ihirai.  At  oae  place,  tbej  evea  stripped 
off  tbeir  coats  and  hong  them  upon  the  bushel, 
and  iku  lightly  dad,  proceeded  to  scramble  over 
tlteae  eternal  snows.  As  they  ascended  still 
higher,  ibere  were  cool  breezes  that  refreshed  and 
braced  ihem,  and  springJDg  with  new  ardor  to 
their  task,  they  at  length  attained  the  summiL 

Here  a  scene  borsl  upon  the  view  of  CapCain 
BonneTiile.  that  for  a  time  astonished  and  orer- 
whelmed  him  with  its  immensity.  He  stood,  is 
fact,  upon  that  dividing  ridge  which  Indians  re- 
gard as  the  crest  of  the  world;  and  on  each  side 
of  which,  the  Utnd^cape  may  be  said  to  decline  to 
the  two  cardinal  oceans  of  the  globe.  Which- 
ever way  he  turned  lus  eye,  it  was  confopnded 
by  the  vastneas  and  variety  of  objects.  BeneMh 
him,  [he  Itocky  Mountains  seemed  to  open  all 
their  secret  recesses ;  deep,  solemn  valleys ; 
treasured  lakes ;  dreary  passes ;  nigged  deiiles, 
and  foaming  torrents ;  while  beyond  their  savage 
predncts,  the  eye  was  lost  in  nn  almost  immeas- 
urable landscape ;  stretching  on  every  side  into 
dim  and  hazy  distance,  like  the  expanse  of  a 
Bummer's  sea.  Whichever  way  he  looked,  he 
beheld  vast  plains  glimmering  with  reflected  sun- 
shine ;  mighty  streams  wandering  on  their  shin- 
ing course  toward  cither  ocean,  and  si 
tains,  chain  beyond  chain,  a    ~ 
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till  they  melted  like  clouds  inio  tbe  horizoo. 
For  a  time,  the  Indian  fable  seemed  realized: 
he  had  attained  ihat  height  from  which  the 
Blackfoot  warrior  after  death,  first  catches  a  view 
of  the  land  of  sonis,  and  beholds  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  spread  out  below  him,  brightening 
with  the  abodes  of  the  free  and  getieroufl  spirits. 
The  captain  stood  for  a  long  while  gazing  upon 
this  scene,  lost  in  a  crowd  of  vague  and  indefi- 
nite ideas  nnd  sensations.  A  long-drawn  inspir- 
ation at  length  relieved  him  from  this  enthrall- 
ment  of  the  mind,  and  he  began  to  analyze  tbe 
parts  of  this  vast  panorama,  A  simple  enumer- 
ation of  a  few  of  its  features,  may  give  some 
idea  of  its  collective  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
The  peak  on  which  the  captain  had  taken  his 
stand,  commanded  the  whole  Wind  River  chain  ; 
which,  in  fact,  may  rather  be  considei-ed  one  im- 
mense mountain,  broken  into  snowy  peaks  and 
lateral  spurs,  and  seamed  with  narrow  valleys. 
Some  of  these  valleys  glittered  with  silver  lakes 
and  gushing  streams ;  the  fountain  heads,  as  it 
were,  of  the  mighty  tributaries  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  Beyond  the  snowy  peaks, 
to  the  south,  and  far,  far  below  the  mouulain 
range,  the  gentle  river,  called  the  Sweet  Water, 
was  seen  pursuing  its  tranquil  way  through  the 
rogged  re^ons  of  the  Black  Hills,  lu  the  east, 
the  head  waters  of  Wind  River  wandered 
through  a  plain,  until,  mingling  in  one  powerful 
current,  they  forced  their  way  through  the  range 
of  Horn  Mountains,  and  were  lost  to  view.  To 
the    north,  were  caught  glimpses  of  the  upper 
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Streams  of  the  Tellowslone,  that  great  tribntx 
of  tlie  Missouri.  In  another  direction  were  to 
be  »eeD  M>me  of  ihe  aourcea  of  the  Oregon,  or 
Columbia  flowing  U>  the  northwest,  past  tbuee 
towering  latiiiinarks  the  three  Tetons,  and  potir- 
ing  donn  into  the  great  lava  plain ;  while,  al' 
most  at  the  captain's  feet,  Ihe  Greea  Hirer,  or 
Colonulo  of  the  West,  set  forth  on  its  wandering 
pilgrimage  to  the  Gulf  of  California  ;  at  first  > 
mere  mouDtuin  torrent,  dashing  northward  ow 
crag  and  precipice,  in  a  succesaion  of  cascades, 
and  tumbling  into  the  plain,  where,  expanding 
into  an  ample  river,  it  circled  awaj  to  the  Boatl^ 
and  alter  alternaCelj  shining  out  and  diaappeOP- 
ing  in  the  mazes  of  the  vast  landscape,  was  fi- 
nally lost  in  a  horizon  of  mountains.  The  day 
was  calm  and  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
pure  that  objects  were  discernable  at  an  astonish- 
ing dbtance.  The  whole  of  this  immense  area 
was  inelosed  by  an  outer  range  of  shadowy 
peaks,  some  of  them  faintly  marked  on  the  hori- 
zon, which  seemed  to  wall  it  in  from  the  real  of 
■he  eartb. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonnevijle 
hud  no  insirumenta  with  him  with  which  lo  as- 
certain the  altitude  of  this  peak.  He  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  loftiest  point  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  but  of  this  we  hare 
no  Satisfactory  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  of  an  altitude  vastly  supe- 
rior to  what  was  formerly  supposed.  We  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  highest  peak.^L 
further  to  the  northword,  aud  is  the  sa 
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ured  by  Mr.  Thompson,  surveyor  to  the  North- 
west Company!  who,  by  the  joint  means  of  the 
barometer  and  trigonometric  measurement,  ascer- 
taiued  it  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  only  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Himalayas.^ 

For  a  long  time,  Gaplain  Bonneville  remained 
gnziiig  around  him  with  wonder  and  enthuBjasm  ; 
at  length  the  chill  and  wintry  wioda,  whirling 
about  the  snow-clad  height,  admonished  him  to 
descend.  He  soon  regained  the  spot  where  he 
and  his  companions  had  thrown  off  their  coats, 
which  were  now  gladly  resumed,  and,  retracing 
their  course  down  tlie  peak,  they  safely  rejoined 
their  companions  on  the  border  of  (he  lake. 

Kot withstanding  the  savage  and  almost  inac- 
cessible nature  of  these  mountains,  they  have 
their  inhabitants.  As  one  of  the  party  was  out 
banting,  he  came  upon  the  solitary  track  of  a 
man,  in  a  lonely  valley.  Following  it  up,  he 
reached  the  brow  of  a  clifi^,  whence  he  beheld 
three  savages  running  across  the  valley  below 
him.  lie  Ured  his  gun  to  call  their  attention, 
hoping  to  induce  them  to  turn  back.  They  only 
fled  the  faster,  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks. 
The  hunter  retnnied  and  reported  what  he  had 
seen.  Captain  Bonneville  at  once  concluded  that 
these  belonged  to  a  kind  of  hermit  race,  scanty 
in  number,  that  inhabit  the  highest  and  most  in- 
accessible fastnesses.  They  speak  the  Shoshonie 
language,  and  probably  are  offsets  from  that  tribe, 

'  See  liie  lelter  of  Professor  Renwick,  in  (he  ApptnJis  Co 
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though  thejr  hftve  pecaliarities  of  their  OWQ, 
which  dislinguiab  them  from  all  other  ludiaus. 
Tliey  ore  miaerabl/  poor ;  owo  ho  horses,  and 
are  destitute  of  every  conveoieoce  to  be  ilerived 
from  an  intercourse  with  the  whites.  Their 
weapous  are  bows  aod  siooe-pointed  arrows,  with 
whi<;h  ihej  buot  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  moun- 
tiiiu  sheep.  Tliey  are  to  be  fouud  scattered  about 
the  countries  of  the  Shoshonie,  Flatlieail,  Crow, 
and  Bl&ckfeet  tribes;  but  their  resideoces  are  al- 
ways in  lonely  places,  and  the  cletla  of  the  rock^ 

Their  toolsteps  are  often  seeu  by  itie  trappers 
in  Uie  iiigh  and  aolitary  valleya  among  the  moan- 
tains,  and  the  smokes  of  their  Sres  descried  among 
the  precipices,  hut  they  themselves  are  rarely  met 
with  and  still  more  rarely  brought  to  a  parley,  m 
great  is  their  ahyuess,  aud  their  dread  of  stran- 
gers. 

As  their  poverty  offers  no  templatioii  to  the  ma- 
rauder, and  as  they  are  inoffensive  in  their  habil". 
they  are  never  the  objects  of  warfare :  should 
one  of  them,  however,  fall  into  the  hands  of  n 
war  party,  he  is  sure  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  fur 
the  sake  of  that  savage  trophy,  a  scalp,  and  thai 
bnrbarouB  ceremony,  a  scalp  dance.  Those  for- 
lorn beings,  forming  a  mere  link  between  human 
nature  aud  the  brute,  have  been  looked  down 
upon  with  pity  and  contempt  by  the  Creole  trap- 
pers, who  have  given  them  the  appellation  of 
"  les  dignes  de  pitie,"  or  "  the  objects  of  pity.' 
They  appear  more  worthy  to  be  called  the  wild 
men  of  the  n 
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pine  scenery.  —  Cascsdes.  —  Beaver  vhTIcfs.  —  lieayora  at 
work  —  (heir  arehitfclnrB  —  their  modaa  of  felling  trees.  — 
Mode  of  trapping  beaver.  ^  Conleats  of  skill.  —  A  beaver 
"  up  to  trap."  — Airivsl  at  tlie  Green  Rivar  eacliBg. 

IE  view  from  the  snowy  peak  of  th.e 
Wind  River  Moiintain,  while  it  Jiad  ex- 
cited Cuptain  Boiineville'a  entliiiaiaBm, 
hod  eaUsfied  him  that  it  would  he  useleiu  to  force 
a  passage  westward,  through  multiplying  barriera 
of  diSs  and  precipices.  Turning  his  ^e  east- 
ward, therefqre,  he  endeavored  to  regain  the 
plains,  intending  to  make  the  circuit  round  the 
soutJiern  point  of  the  mountain.  To  descend, 
and  to  extricate  himself  from  the  heart  of  this 
rock-piled  wilderness,  was  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
penetrate  it  Taking  his  course  down  the  ravine 
of  a  turabliog  stream,  the  commencement  of  some 
future  river,  he  descended,  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
shelf  to  shelf^  between  stupendous  cliSs  and  bee- 
tling crags,  that  sprang  up  to  the  sky.  Often  he 
had  to  cross  and  reerosa  the  rushing  torrent,  as  it 
wound  foaming  and  roaring  dowa  its  broken 
channel,  or  waa  walled  by  perpendicular  preci- 
pices ;  and  imminent  was  tbe  hazard  of  breaking 
the  iegg  of  the  horses  in  the  clefts  aud  fissures  of 
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ilippery  rocks.  Tlie  wliole  scenery  of  ihi«  deep 
nvine  was  of  AJpine  wildness  and  subliim^. 
Bontelime?  the  trnyellera  passed  beneatli  cascades 
which  pitohetl  from  such  lofty  heighu,  that  the 
water  fell  into  the  stream  like  heavy  rain.  la 
other  place's,  torreotit  came  tumbling  froia  crag  la 
crag,  dashing  into  foam  and  Bpray,  and  nakiug 
tremendous  din  and  nproar. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  descent,  the  trav- 
ellers, having  got  beyond  the  steepest  pitch  of  the 
mountains,  came  to  where  the  deep  and  ragged 
ravine  began  occasionidly  to  expand  into  stnall 
levels  or  vo)]^,  and  the  stream  to  assume  lur 
^ort  intervals  a  more  peaceful  ch&racter.  Here, 
not  merely  the  river  itself  but  every  rividet  flow- 
ing into  it,  was  dammed  up  by  commimities  of 
induBiriouB  beavers,  so  as  to  inundate  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  make  condnual  swamps. 

Dnriag  a  miiiilay  halt  in  one  of  these  beaver 
valleys.  Captain  Bonneville  left  his  compiwions, 
and  strolled  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to  reo- 
onnoitre.  He  hod  not  proceeded  for,  when  he 
came  to  a  beaver  pond,  and  caught  a  ghtupse  of 
one  of  its  painstaking  inbabilanls  busily  at  work 
npon  the  dam.  The  curiosity  of  the  captain  waa 
arouaed,  to  behold  the  mode  of  operating  of  this 
fer-iUmed  architect ;  he  moved  forward,  IheJ^fbre, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches  of 
the  water  vrillows  without  making  any  noise, 
until  having  attained  a  position  commauding  a 
view  of  the  whole  pond,  he  stretched  himself  flat 
on  tlie  ground,  and  watched  the  solitary  work- 
man.    In  a  little  while,  tliree  otiiers  app«     '   "^ 
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the  head  of  the  dam,  bringing  aticks  and  bushes. 
With  these  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  barrier, 
which  Captain  Bonneville  perueiired  was  in  need 
of  repair.  Having  deposited  their  loads  upon  the 
broken  part,  they  dived  into  the  water,  and 
shortly  reappeared  at  the  surface.  £ach  now 
brought  a  quantity  of  mud,  with  which  he  would 
plaster  the  sticks  and  bushes  Just  deposited.  This 
kind  of  masonry  was  continued  for  some  time,  re- 
peated Bupphes  of  wood  and  mud  being  brought, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  done,  the 
indnstrioua  beavers  indulged  in  a  litUe  recreation, 
chasing  each  other  about  the  pond,  dodging  and 
whiBking  about  on  the  surface,  or  diving  to  the 
bottom ;  and  in  their  frolic,  often  slapping  their 
tAils  on  the  water  with  a  loud  clacking  sound. 
While  they  were  thus  amusing  themselvee,  an- 
other of  the  fraternity  made  his  appearance,  and 
looked  gravely  on  their  sports  for  some  time,  with- 
out offering  to  join  in  fliem.  Ho  theu  climbed 
the  bank  close  to  where  the  captain  was  con- 
cealed, and,  rearing  himself  on  his  hind  quarters, 
in  a  sitting  position,  put  his  fore  paws  against  a 
young  pine-tree,  and  began  to  cut  the  hark  with 
his  teeth.  At  Umes  he  would  tear  off  a  small 
piece,  and  holding  it  between  his  paws,  and  re- 
taining his  sedentary  position,  would  feed  himself 
with  it.  after  the  lashion  of  a  monkey.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  beaver,  however,  was  evidently  to  cut 
down  the  tree ;  and  he  was  proceeihng  with  his 
work,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  (he  approach  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  men,  who,  feeliu 
at  the   protracted  absence  of  their  leader,  ^ 
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i,  •onag  m  acwdi  of  torn.     At  the  smitid  of  tbdr 

Toieet,  kll  the  beftren,  bn^  aa  weU  as  idle,  ilived 

ac  oaoe  btPMlh  tke  forface,  uid  were  do  moK  to 

r  be  KKm.     Q*fai»  'BammerS^e  rcgreUeKi  this  in- 

rwpiidB.     He  had  hatxi  nuich  of  the  sgadlj- 

I  af  the  be*T«r  io  ctttting  doTii  trees,  is  whidi,  it 

■id,  tber  maaaee  to  tasim  them  &n  into  die 

Kr,  and  in  eudi  a  poaitioa  aitd  direction  as 

mkj  be  mcMi  &TorsUe  for  oonfeyance  to  the  ile- 

d    potni.     In  the  presMit  iastaAoe,  the  tree 

i  a  tall  fitraigfat  {Hue,  and  as  it  grew  pierpendic' 

I    ■larfy,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 

Ae  beaTer  could  have  felled  it  in  luiy  direction  he 

plntirH,  if  really  capable  of  ejct^rdsing  a  dia^Ktiun 

fat  the  iiiatU:r.     lie  was  evideDllj   engaged  in 

"  belting "  the    tree,  and    his    fitst  indsioo  had 

been  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  water. 

Captain  BonneTille,  however,  discredits,  on  the 
whole,  the  alleged  nagadty  of  the  beaver  in  this 
particular,  and  ihinka  the  animal  haa  no  other 
aim  dian  to  get  the  tree  down,  without  any 
of  the  subtle  calculadon  as  to  it«  mode  or  direo- 
tiou  of  &lling.  This  attribute,  he  fhitikiti  has 
been  ascribed  to  them  from  the  circumstance,  that 
most  trees  growing  near  waler-conrses,  either 
lean  bodily  towards  the  strcaju,  or  stretch  thdr 
largest  limbs  in  that  direction,  fa  benefit  hj  the 
Rpa<%.  the  light,  and  tbe  air  to  be  found  there. 
The  beaver,  of  course,  attacks  those  trees  which 
are  nearest  at  hand,  and  on  the  bunks  of  the 
stream  or  pond.  Ue  makes  incidons  round 
them,  or,  in  lechnical  phrase,  bells  tbem  with  his 
leetli,  and  when  tliey  fall,  tUey 


belts  tbem  with  his         [ 
f  uuturally  take  I^^^^M 
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directioQ  in  which  thuir  trunks  or  branches  pre- 
ponderate. 

"  I  have  often,"  says  CapUun  Bonneville,  "seen 
trees  measuring  eighteen  inclies  in  diameter,  ut 
the  places  where  they  had  beeu  cut  through  by 
the  beaver,  but  tliey  lay  in  all  directions,  and 
often  very  inconveniently  for  the  after  purposes 
of  the  auimal.  In  &ct,  so  httle  ingeuuity  do  they 
at  times  display  in  this  particular,  that  at  one  of 
our  camps  on  Snake  River,  a  beaver  was  found 
with  his  head  wedged  into  ibe  cut  which  be  hud 
made,  the  tree  having  fallen  upon  liim  and  held 
him  prisoner  until  he  died." 

Great  choice,  according  to  the  captain,  is  cer- 
tainly displayed  by  the  beaver  in  selecting  the 
wood  which  is  to  furuiah  bark  for  winter  pro- 
vision. The  whole  beaver  household,  old  and 
young,  set  out  upon  this  business,  and  will  often 
make  long  journeys  before  they  are  suited. 
Sometimes  they  cut  down  trees  of  the  largest 
^se  and  then  cuU  the  branches,  the  bark  of  which 
is  most  tu  their  taste.  These  they  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  three  feet,  convey  them  to  the 
water,  and  float  them  to  their  lodges,  where  they 
are  stored  away  for  winter.  They  are  studious 
of  cleanliaess  and  comfort  in  their  lodges,  and 
after  their  repasts,  will  carry  out  the  sticks  from 
which  they  have  eaten  the  bark,  and  throw  them 
into  the  current  beyond  the  barrier.  They  are 
jealous,  too,  of  their  territories,  and  extremely 
pugnacious,  never  permitting  a  strange  beaver  to 
I  enter  their  premises,  and  otlen  lighting  with  such 

I  virulence  as  almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
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In  the  spring,  whicfa  u  the  breeding  seafon,  the 
male  leaves  the  female  at  borne,  and  sets  off  on 
a  tour  of  pleasure,  rambling  often  to  a  great  (li»- 
tanoe,  recreating  bimeelf  in  every  clear  and  quiet 
expanse  of  water  on  his  way,  and  climbing  the 
banks  occasiooallf  to  feast  upon  the  teoiler 
sprouts  of  the  yonag  willows.  As  sumiaer  ad- 
vances, he  gives  up  bis  bachelor  rambles,  aoil 
bethinking  himself  of  housekeeping  duties,  re- 
turns  home  to  his  mate  and  his  new  prp^^y, 
and  marshals  them  all  for  the  foraging  eipeditiofi 
in  quest  of  winter  provisions. 

After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this 
^^  praiseworthy  little  animal  as  a  member  of  a  com- 

^^^^^  munity,  and  his  amiable  and  exemplary  conduct 

^^^^^L  as  the  father  of  a  fiunily,  we  grieve  to  record  the 

^^^^^1  perils  witli  which  he  is  environed,  and  the  snares 

^^^^^1  set  for  him  and  his  painstaking  household. 

^^^^^H  Practice,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  has  ^ven 

^^^^^1  such  a  quickness  of  eye  to  tlie  experienced  trap- 

^^^^H  per  in  all  that  relates  to  his  pursuit,  that  be  can 

^^^^^K  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  beaver,  however  wild  ; 

^^^^H  and    although   the    lodge  may  be  concealed  by 

^^^^^H  dose  thickets  and  overhanging  wiUowa,  he  <!an 

^^^^^B  generally,  at  a  single  glance,  make  nn  accurate 

^^^^^H  guess   at  the  number  of  its  inmates.     He  now 

^^^^H  goes  to  work  to  set  bis  trap )  planting  it  upon 

^^^^^^  the  shore,  in  some  chosen  place,    two  or  three 

^^^^K  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  se- 

^^^^^H  cures  it  by  a  chain  to  a  pole  set  deep  in  the  mud. 

^^^^^H  A  small  twig  is  then  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  one 

^^^^^H  end  is  dipped  in  the  "medicine,"  as  the  trappers 
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end  of  the  stick  rises  iibont  fonr  inches  above  the 
Burtaoe  of  the  water,  the  other  end  is  planted  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  trap.  The  beiiver,  poB- 
seasing  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  is  soon  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  the  bait.  Ae  he  raises  his  noBO 
towards  it,  his  foot  is  caught  in  the  trap.  In  hb 
iKgfat  be  throws  a  somerset  into  the  deep  water. 
The  trap,  being  fastened  to  the  pole,  resists  all 
his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the  shore ;  the  chain  bj 
which  it  is  iastened  defies  his  teeth  ;  he  straggles 
for  a  time,  and  at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
plant  the  pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the  stream.  The 
beaver,  when  entrapped,  often  gets  fiistened  by 
the  chmn  to  sunken  logs  or  floating  Umber ;  if  he 
gets  to  shore,  he  is  entangled  in  the  thickets  of 
brook  willows.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs 
the  trapper  diligent  BOarch,  and  sometimes  a  bout 
at  swimming,  before  he  finds  his  game, 

Oocaaionally  it  happens  that  several  members 
of  a  beaver  &mily  are  trapped  in  succession. 
The  snrvivors  then  become  extremely  shy,  and  can 
scarcely  be  "  brought  to  medidne,"  to  use  the  trap- 
per's phrase  for  "  taking  the  bwt"  In  such  case, 
the  trapper  gives  up  the  use  of  the  bmt,  and  con- 
ceals bis  traps  in  the  usual  paths  and  crossing- 
places  of  the  household.  The  beaver  now  being 
completely  "  up  to  trap,"  approaches  them  cau- 
tiously, and  springs  them  ingeniously  with  a  stick. 
At  other  times,  he  turns  the  traps  bottom  upwards, 
by  the  same  means,  and  occasionally  even  drags 
them  to  the  barrier  and  conceals  them  in  the  mud. 
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The  trapper  now  gives  up  the  ooiitest  of  ingeniiitj, 
and  shouldering  his  traps,  marches  ofl^  admittiiig 
that  he  is  not  yet  "  up  to  beaver." 

On  the  day  following  Captain  Bonneville's  su- 
pervision of  the  industrious  and  fix)lic8ome  com- 
munity of  beavers,  of  which  he  has  given  so  edify- 
ing an  account,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  regaining 
the  plain  to  the  eastward,  made  a  great  bend  to 
the  south,  so  as  to  go  round  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  without  further  inddoit 
of  importance,  at  the  old  place  of  rendezvous  in 
Green  River  Valley,  on  the  17th  of  September. 

He  found  the  caches,  in  which  he  had  deposited 
his  superfluous  goods  and  equipments,  all  safe,  and 
having  opened  and  taken  from  them  the  neoessaij 
supplies,  he  closed  them  again;  taking  care  to 
obliterate  all  traces  that  might  betray  them  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  Indian  marauders. 
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Route  towards  Wind  River.  —  Dangerous  Deighborlinod 

Alarms  and  prBcautiona.  —  A  »ham  enoampmont.  —  Ap- 
parition of  an  Indian  spy.  —  Midoi^hC  more.  —  A  moonlsin 
dolile.  — Tho  Wind  River  TaliBv.  —  Tnieking  a  par^. — 
Deserted  camp — Symptomaof  Crowe.  —  Meeting  of  lom- 
rades.  —  A  trapper  entrapped.  —  Crow  pleaaantry. —  Crow 
spies.  —  A  decampment.  —  Return  to  Green  River  Valley.  — 
Meeting  vfith  Fitzpatriclc'a  parQ.'  —  their  adventures  among 
tlio  Crows,  — Ortliodox  Crowa. 

BHRJH^'  t'lP  Ifth  of  September,  Capiain  Bon- 
l^&  J  iifville  and  hiB  three  oimpanions  set  out, 
fXfSMil  I  iriglit  and  early,  to  rejoin  the  main  party, 
tVoni  whicli  they  had  parted  on  Wiud  River. 
Their  route  hiy  up  the  Green  River  Valley,  with 
that  stream  on  their  right  hand,  and  beyond  it, 
the  range  of  Wind  River  Mountains.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley,  they  were  to  pass  through  a 
defile  which  would  bring  them  ont  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  these  mountains,  to  the  head  of 
Wind  River ;  where  they  eipecled  to  meet  the 
main  party,  according  to  arrangement. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  daDgeroua 
nature  of  this  neighborhood,  infested  by  roving 
bands  of  Crows  and  Blackfeet ;  to  whom  the  nu- 
meniua  defiles  and  passes  of  tlie  country  afford 
capital  places  for  ambush  and  surprise.  The  trav- 
ellers, therefore,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  every- 
thing that  might  give  intimation  of  lurking  danger. 
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Aboat  two  hours  &Aer  middaj',  ss  they  reached 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  discovered,  buf&lo  oD 
the  plain  below,  ruimiiig  in  eYery  direction.  One 
of  the  men,  too,  boded  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun.  It  wa»  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  was 
Mine  party  of  Indians  below,  hunting  the  bu^o, 

The  hones  were  immediately  concealed  in  n 
lUiTOW  ravine ;  aai  the  captain,  mounting  an  emi- 
nence, bnt  coDoealing  himself  from  view,  reconnoi- 
tred the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  telescope. 
Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen ;  so,  after  halting 
oboBt  an  hour,  he  resumed  bis  journey.  Con- 
vinced, however,  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous 
neighborhood,  he  advanced  with  the  utmost  oiu- 
don;  winding  his  way  through  boUowsaiidravilits, 
and  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any  ojten  tract, 
or  rising  ground,  that  might  betray  his  little  party 
to  the  watchful  eye  of  an  Indian  scout. 

Arriving,  at  length,  at  the  edge  of  tlie  open 
meadow-land  bordering  on  the  river,  he  agMD 
observed  the  buffalo,  as  tar  as  he  could  see,  scam- 
pering in  great  alarm.  On(»  more  concealing  the 
horses,  he  and  his  companions  remained  for  a  long 
time  watching  the  various  groups  of  the  animals, 
as  each  caught  the  panic  and  starts  off;  but  they 
sought  in  vmn  to  discover  the  cause. 

They  were  now  about  to  enter  the  mountain 
defile,  at  the  head  of  Green  River  Valley,  where 
they  might  be  waylaid  and  attacked ;  they,  there- 
fore, arranged  the  pocks  on  their  horses,  in  ihe 
manner  most  secure  and  convenient  for  sudden 
flight,  should  such  be  necessary.  This  done,  they 
again  set  forward,  keeping  the  most  ansious  look- 
out in  every  direction. 
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It  was  now  drawing  towards  evening ;  but  they 
could  not  think  of  encamping  for  the  night,  In  a 
place  so  full  of  danger.  Captain  Bonneville,  there- 
fore, determined  to  halt  about  sunset,  kindle  a  fire, 
as  if  for  encampmeot,  to  cook  and  eat  suppei' ; 
but,  a«  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  to  make  a 
rapid  move  for  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
seek  some  secluded  spot  for  tlieir  night's  lodgings. 

Accordingly,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  little 
party  came  to  a  halt,  made  a  large  fire,  spitted 
their  buiMo  meat  on  wooden  sticks,  and,  when 
sufficiently  roasted,  planted  the  savory  viands 
before  them ;  cutting  off  huge  slices  with  their 
huntiug  knives,  and  supping  with  a  hunter's  ap- 
petite. The  light  of  their  fire  VFOuId  not  Ml,  as 
they  knew,  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  Indian 
hoiie  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  they  trusted  to 
be  off  and  away,  before  any  prowlers  could  reach 
the  place.  While  they  were  supping  thus  hastily, 
however,  one  of  their  party  suddenly  started  up, 
and  shouted  "Indians!"  All  were  instantly  on 
(heir  feet,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands  j  but 
could  see  no  enemy.  The  man,  however,  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  advancing, 
cautiously,  along  the  trail  which  they  had  made  in 
coming  to  the  encampment ;  who,  the  moment  he 
was  perceived,  had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground, 
sjid  disappeared.  He  urged  Captain  Bonneville 
instantly  to  decamp.  The  captain,  however,  took 
the  matter  more  cooUy.  The  single  fact,  that  the 
Indian  had  endeavored  to  hide  himself  convinced 
b""  that  he  was  not  one  of  a  party,  on  the  ad- 
vance to  make  an  attack,     He  was,  probably, 
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Mime  scont,  who  had  followed  ap  their  trail,  aotil 
he  cain^  in  sight  of  iheir  fire.  He  wonld.  in 
such  ai>ie.  relum.  and  report  what  he  hud  seen  to 
tus  compauioDS.  TheBe.  supposing  the  white  men 
had  encamped  for  the  night,  would  keep  aloof 
DiiUl  very  tale,  when  all  Hhottld  be  asleep.  Thej 
would,  then,  according  to  Indian  tatitics,  make 
their  stealthy  approaches,  ou'l  place  tbemselves  in 
ambush  iiround,  preparatory'  t«  their  attack,  at 
the  usnal  hour  of  daylight 

Such  was  Captain  BoonevHIe's  condoaion ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  counseUed  his  men  to 
keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  act  as  if  free  from  aH 
alarm,  ontQ  the  proper  time  arrived  for  a  moTc 
They,  accordingly,  continued  their  repast  with 
pretended  appetite  and  jollity ;  and  then  trimmed 
and  replenished  their  fire,  as  if  for  a  bivouac. 
As  goon,  however,  as  the  night  had  completely 
set  in,  they  left  ttieir  fire  blazing ;  walked  quietly 
among  the  willowB,  and  then  leaping  into  their 
saddles,  made  off  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  IJi 
proportion  as  they  left  the  point  of  danger  behbd 
them,  they  relaxed  in  their  rigid  and  anxious  taci- 
turnity, and  began  to  joke  at  the  expense  of  their 
enemy ;  whom  they  pictured  to  themselves  mous- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  their  deserted  fire, 
w^ting  for  the  proper  time  of  attack,  and  pre- 
paring for  a  grand  disappointment. 

About  midnight,  feeling  satieQed  that  they  had 
gained  a  secure  distance,  they  posted  one  of  thear 
number  to  keep  watch,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
follow  on  their  trail,  and  theo,  turning  abruptly 
into  a  dense  and  matted  thicket  of  willows,  ludied 
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8  foot  of  tliB  raountajn,  instead 
summit,  as  tJiey  Lad  origiaallj 


for  the  night  at  tl 
of  making  for  th 
m  tended. 

A  trapper  in  the  wildernega,  like  a  aRiIor  on 
the  ocean,  snatches  morsels  of  enjoyment  in  the 
midst  of  trouble,  and  sleeps  soundly  when  sar- 
roimded  by  danger.  The  little  party  now  made 
their  arrangements  for  sleep  with  perfect  calmness ; 
they  did  not  venture  to  make  a  fire  and  cook,  it 
is  true,  though  generally  done  by  hunters  when- 
ever they  come  to  a  halt,  and  have  provisions. 
They  comforted  themselves,  however,  by  smoking 
a  tranquil  pipe ;  and  then  calling  in  the  watch, 
and  turning  loose  the  horses,  stretched  themselves 
on  their  pallets,  agreed  that  whoever  should  first 
awake,  should  rouse  the  rest,  and  in  a  little  while 
were  all  in  as  sound  sleep  as  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  fortress. 

A  little  before  day,  they  were  all  on  the  alert ; 
it  was  the  hour  for  Indian  maraud.  A  sentinel 
was  immediately  detached,  to  post  himself  at  a 
little  distance  on  their  trail,  and  give  the  alarm, 
should  he  see  or  hear  an  enemy. 

With  the  first  blink  of  dawn,  the  rest  sought 
the  horses ;  brought  them  to  the  camp,  and  tied 
them  up,  until  an  hour  after  sunrise ;  when,  the 
sentinel  having  reported  that  all  was  well,  they 
sprang  once  more  into  their  saddles,  and  pursued 
the  most  covert  and  secret  paths  up  the  mountain, 
avoiding  the  direct  routs. 

At  noon,  they  baited  and  made  a  hasty  repast ; 
and  then  bent  their  course  so  as  to  regain  the 
route  from  which  they  had  diverged.     They  were 
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now  tOMle  wngiblci  of  die  danger  from  which  they 
hitd  ju8i  csla[x^d.  There  were  tracks  of  Indiana 
who  had  efkleDi];  beeu  iu  pursuit  of  them;  bat 
hwl  TMenrfy  relumed,  baffled  in  their  searcL 

Tntsting  that  tliey  had  now  got  a  fair  start, 
uid  ooold  not  be  oTertaken  before  night,  even  in 
case  the  Indutos  should  renew  the  chase,  they 
pushed  briskly  forward,  and  did  not  encamp  nnlil 
Ikte ;  when  they  cautiouely  concealed  themselyes 
in  a  secure  nook  of  the  mountains. 

Without  any  forther  alarm,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  bead  waters  of  Wind  River,  and 
niched  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  liad 
i^qiointed  the  reudezvoos  with  their  companions. 
It  w»s  within  the  precincts  of  the  Crow  country ; 
the  Wind  River  Valley  being  one  of  the  fovorilfi 
haunts  of  that  resiJess  tribe.  AAer  much  search- 
in}^.  Captain  Bonneville  came  upon  a  triul  which 
had  evidently  been  made  by  his  main  party.  It 
WAS  so  old.  however,  that  he  feared  his  people 
might  have  left  tlie  neighborhood;  driven  off, 
perhaps,  by  some  of  those  war  parlies  which 
were  on  the  prowl.  He  continued  his  seardi 
with  great  anxi«-iy,  and  no  little  tatigue  ;  for  his 
horses  wen?  jaded,  and  almost  crippled,  by  their 
fcircnl  marches  and  scrambtings  through  rocky 
defiles. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  Captain 
Bonneville  came  upiw  a  deserted  camp  of  bis 
peo]^e.  frum  which  they  had,  evidently,  turned 
baii ;  but  he  muld  find  do  dgns  to  indicate  why 
they  had  done  «► :  whether  they  had  met  i  ' ' 
misfortune,  or  molcsution,  ( 


thev  had  met  W^^^ 
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they  bad  gone.  He  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
perplexed. 

On  the  foUowJDg  day,  he  resumed  his  march 
■witli  increaBing  anxiety.  The  feet  of  hia  horses 
had  by  this  time  become  so  worn  and  wounded  by 
the  rocks,  that  he  had  to  make  moccasins  for 
them  of  bu^o  hide.  About  noon,  be  came  to 
another  deserted  camp  of  his  men  ;  but  soon  after 
lost  their  trail.  After  great  search,  he  once  more 
found  it,  turning  in  a  southerly  direction  along 
the  eastern  bases  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
which  towered  to  the  right.  He  now  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  speed,  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking the  party.  At  night,  he  slept  at  another 
of  their  camps,  from  which  they  had  but  recently 
departed.  When  the  day  dawned  sufficiently  to 
disdnguisb  objects,  be  perceived  the  danger  ihaX 
must  be  dog^ng  the  heels  of  his  main  party. 
All  about  the  camp  were  traces  of  Indians,  who 
must  have  been  prowling  about  it  at  the  time  his 
people  had  passed  the  night  there ;  and  who  must 
stiD  he  hovering  about  them.  Convinced,  now, 
that  the  nisTn  party  could  not  be  at  any  great 
distance,  he  mounted  a  scout  on  the  best  horse, 
and  sent  hini  forwaid  to  overtake  them,  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger,  and  to  order  them  to  halt, 
until  he  should  rejoin  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  his  great  joy,  he  met  the 
Bcont  returning,  with  sis  comrades  from  the  main 
party,  leading  fresh  horses  for  his  accommodation  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  (September  26tb),  all 
bands  were  once  more  reunited,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  nearly  three  weeks.     Their  meeting  was 
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Lf :    for    they    had    both    ei- 


pericnoed  dangers  aixl  perplexities. 

The  m»iii  patit,  in  pnrsuiug  their  course  op 
the  Wind  ffiver  Valley,  had  been  do^ed  the  whole 
way  by  a  war  party  of  Crows.  In  one  place, 
they  had  be«a  fired  upon,  bat  wilbont  injury;  in 
Another  p1ai%,  one  of  dieir  horses  had  been  cot 
loose,  and  carried  off.  At  length,  they  were  so 
closely  beset,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
retrograde  move,  lest  Uiey  should  be  surprised  and 
overcome.  This  was  the  movement  which  had 
caused  snch  perplexity  to  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  whole  party  now  remained  encamped  for 
two  or  three  days,  to  give  repose  to  both  men  and 
horses.  Some  of  the  trappers,  however,  pursued 
their  vocations  about  the  neighboting  streams. 
While  one  of  them  waa  setting  his  traps,  he 
beard  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  looking  up,  be- 
held a  par^  of  Crow  braves  moving  along  al  no 
great  distance,  with  a  considerable  cavalcade. 
The  trapper  hastened  to  conceal  himself;  but  was 
discerned  by  the  quick  eye  of  the  savages.  With 
whoops  and  yells,  they  dragged  him  from  his  hid- 
ing-place, flourished  over  his  head  their  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knives,  and  for  a  time,  the 
poor  trapper  gave  liimaelf  up  for  lost.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Crows  were  in  a  jocoae,  rather  than  a 
sanguinary  mood.  They  amused  themselves 
heartily,  for  a  while,  at  the  expense  of  his  ter- 
rors ;  and  after  having  played  off  divers  Crow 
pranks  and  pleasantries,  suffered  him  to  depart 
unharmed.  It  is  true,  they  stripped  him  com- 
pletely, one  tiiliiiig  his  horse,  another  his  gun,  a 
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third  his  traps,  a  fourth  hia  blanket,  and  so  ou, 
through  all  iis  accoutremeota,  and  even  hiaclotli- 
iag,  until  he  was  stark  naked ;  but  then  they  gen- 
erously made  him  a  present  of  an  old  tattered 
bufiaJo  robe,  and  dismlsi^d  him,  with  many  uom- 
plimentary  speeches,  and  much  laughter.  When 
the  trapper  returned  to  the  camp,  is  such  sorry 
plight,  he  was  greeted  with  peajs  of  laughter  from 
his  comrades,  imd  eeemed  more  morttiied  by  the 
style  in  which  he  had  been  disraiased,  than  re- 
joiced at  escaping  with  his  life.  A  circumstance 
which  he  related  to  Captain  Bonneyille,  gave 
some  insight  into  the  cause  of  this  extreme  jocu- 
larity on  the  part  of  the  Crows,  They  had  evi- 
dently had  a  run  of  luck,  and,  like  winning 
gamblers,  were  in  high  good  humor.  Among 
Iwenty-sis  fine  horses,  and  some  mules,  which 
composed  their  cavalcade,  the  trapper  recognised 
a  number  which  had  belonged  to  Fitzpatrick's 
brigade,  when  they  parted  company  on  the  Big- 
horn. It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  these 
vagabonds  had  been  on  his  tr^,  and  robbed  him 
of  part  of  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  following  this  affair,  three  Crows 
came  into  Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  with  the 
most  easy,  innocent,  if  not  impudent  air  imagin- 
able ;  walking  about  with  that  imperturbable 
coolness  and  unconcern,  in  which  lie  Indian 
riv^s  the  fine  gentleman.  As  they  had  not  been 
of  the  set  which  stripped  the  trapper,  though 
evidently  of  the  same  baud,  they  were  not 
molested.  Indeed,  Captain  Bonneville  treated 
Iheni  with  hia  usual    kiudaess    and   hospitality; 


no        aoxxcniLCB  advextdses. 

I  all  day  ID  tlie  camp, 
to  paM  Ibe  migbt  tb^rv.  At  the  same 
peTer,  Ik  oawd  a  strict  watch  to  be 
d  oo  dl  tbeir  moimteDts  ;  and  at  nigfit. 
ftationed  an  amed  jFmtinel  near  ifaem.  The 
OowB  nmonatraled  agsiuat  the  latter  being 
•ttmA.  Hu*  only  made  the  captain  suspect  then 
to  be  qiies,  who  meditated  troachejy ;  lie  re- 
doabled.  therefore,  his  preotatious.  At  the  «ame 
dme,  he  assured  bis  gueat^  that  nhile  they  were 
perfectly  welcome  to  the  shelter  and  oomfort  of 
faia  camp,  yet,  ehoald  any  of  their  tribe  Tenture 
to  approach  daring  the  night,  Ihey  would 
oenainly  be  diot ;  which  wouW  be  a  very  nnfbr- 
timate  drcDinstance,  and  much  to  be  deplored. 
To  the  latter  remark,  they  fiilly  assented;  and 
shortly  afterward  coaunenoed  a  wild  song,  or 
diant,  which  they  kept  up  fi>r  a  long  time,  and  in 
which,  they  very  probably  gave  their  friends, 
who  might  be  prowling  around  the  camp,  notice 
that  the  white  men  were  on  the  alert.  The 
night  passed  away  without  disturbance.  In  the 
morning,  the  three  Crow  guest*  were  very  press- 
ing that  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  should 
accompany  them  to  their  camp,  which  they  said 
was  close  by,  Insl«.id  of  accepting  tlieir  in- 
vitation, Captain  Bonneville  look  his  departure 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  eager  to  be  out  of  the 
vidnity  of  such  a  piratical  horde ;  nor  did  he 
relax  the  diligence  of  his  march,  until,  on  the 
second  day,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Crow  < 
and  a.  heavy  foil  of  snow  1 
traces  of  his  conrat 
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He  now  continued  on  for  Bome  few  days, 
Blower  pace,  round  the  point  of  tt 
towards  Green  River,  and  arrived  once  more  aX 
the  caches,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Here  they  found  traces  of  the  band  of  Indians 
who  had  hunted  them  in  the  defile  towards  the 
head  waters  of  Wind  River,  Having  lost  all 
trace  of  them  on  their  way  over  the  mounttiina, 
they  had  turned  and  followed  back  their  trail 
down  Green  River  Valley  to  the  caches.  One  of 
these  they  had  discovered  and  broken  open,  but 
it  fortunately  contained  nothing  but  fragments  of 
old  iron,  which  they  had  scattered  about  in  all 
directions,  and  then  departed.  In  examining 
their  deserted  camp,  Captain  Bonneville  dis- 
covered that  it  numbered  thirty-nine  fires,  and 
had  more  reason  than  ever  to  congratulate  him- 
ee!f  on  having  escaped  the  dutches  of  such  a  for- 
midable band  of  treehoolers. 

He  now  turned  his  course  southward,  under 
cover  of  the  monntiiins,  and  on  the  2^th  of 
October  reached  Lihevge's  Ford,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,  where  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
trail  of  thij^  same  war  party,  which  had  crossed 
the  stream  bo  recently,  that  the  banks  were  yet 
wet  with  the  water  that  had  been  splashed  upon 
them.  To  judge  from  their  tracks,  they  could 
not  be  less  than  three  hundred  warriors,  and 
apparently  of  the  Crow  nation. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  extremely  nneaay  lest 
this  overpowering  force  should  come  upon  him  in 
some  place  where  he  would  not  have  the  means 
of  fortifying  himself  promptly.      He   now  moved 
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towards  Hane'B  Fork.  Atiolliei'  tribataiy  of  the 
Colorjilo,  where  he  encamped,  and  remained 
during  the  26th  of  October.  Seeing  a  l^'g' 
dood  of  timoke  to  ibe  south,  be  sappoaed  it  to 
arise  from  aome  enaunpment  of  Shoshoni^  and 
sent  scoots  to  procure  infonnalioa,  and  to 
purtJiase  a  lodge.  It  wa^.  in  fiict,  a  band  of 
Shoehonies,  bat  with  them  were  encamped  FitC' 
Patrick  and  his  partr  of  trappers.  That  actire 
leader  had  an  eTentfiil  slorr  to  relate  of  his 
fortunes  in  ihe  country  of  the  Crows.  Afier 
|»rting  with  Caplam  Bonneville  on  the  banks  of 
tibe  B^bom,  be  made  for  the  west,  lo  trap  upon 
Powder  and  Tongne  rivers.  He  had  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  with  him,  and  abonl  one 
bnndred  horses.  So  lai^  a  cavalcade  oonld  not 
pass  through  the  Crow  country  without  attiscting 
the  attention  of  its  freebooting  hordes.  A  large 
band  of  Crows  were  soon  on  tbnr  tracer,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  5th  of  September,  joat 
as  they  had  reached  Tongue  River.  The  (>ow 
chief  came  forward  with  great  appearauoe  of 
fricadship,  and  proposed  to  Fitzpatrick  that  they 
should  encamp  together.  The  latter,  huwerer, 
not  having  any  &ith  in  Crows,  declined  the  in- 
vitation, and  pitched  his  camp  three  miles  off. 
He  then  rode  over,  with  two  or  three  men,  to 
visit  the  Crow  chie^  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  great  apparent  cordiality.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  a  party  of  young  braves,  who 
considered  them  absolved  by  his  disbruiH  from  all 
scruples  of  honor,  made  a  oreuit  privately,  a; 
dashed  into  his  encampment.     Captain  Sis' 
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who  had  remained  tliere  in  the  absence  of  Fitz- 
patrick,  behaved  with  gi'eat  spirit;  but  the 
Crowa  were  too  numeroua  aiid  active.  They  had 
got  possession  of  the  camp,  and  soon  made  booty 
of  everything  —  carrying  off  all  the  horses.  On 
their  way  back  they  met  Fitzpatrick  returning  to 
hia  camp ;  and  finished  their  exploit  by  rifling 
and  nearly  stripping  him. 

A  negotiation  now  look  place  between  the 
plundered  white  men  and  the  triumphant  CroWs  ; 
what  eloquence  and  management  Fitzpatrick 
made  use  of,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  succeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  the  Crow  chieftMn  to  return 
him  hia  horses  and  many  of  hia  traps  ;  together 
with  his  rifles  and  a  few  rounds  of  ammuuillon 
for  each  man.  He  then  set  out  with  all  speed  to 
abandon  the  Crow  country,  before  he  should  meet 
with  any  fresh  disasters. 

After  his  departure,  the  consciences  of  some 
of  the  moat  orthodox  Crowa  pricked  them  sorely 
for  having  suffered  such  a  cavalcade  to  escape 
out  of  their  hauda.  Anxious  to  wipe  off  so  foul 
&  aligraa  on  the  reputation  of  the  Crow  nation, 
they  followed  on  his  trail,  nor  quit  hovering 
about  him  on  his  march  until  they  had  stolen  a 
number  of  hia  best  horses  and  mules.  It  was, 
doubtless,  this  same  band  which  came  upon  the 
lonely  trapper  on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  generously 
gave  him  an  old  but^lo  robe  in  exchange  for  hia 
rifle,  hia  traps,  and  all  his  occontrements.  With 
these  anecdotes,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  take 
our  leave  of  the  Crow  country  and  its  vagabond 
chivalry. 


aiAPTER  xxvni. 


A  ngion  of  nalimt  coriositirs.  —  Tfa«  plaja  of  iiliile  clay.  — 
Hm  aprings. — The  Beet  Spring.  —  Departure  to  uek  iht 
ftt«  trappen. —  Plunof  Portneuf.  — L«v«.  —  Chmntfind 
gulliei.  ~Bann«ck  Indiani —  their  bunt  nf  thf  bafiilo.— 
Huaien'  reul.  — Trencher  beroet. —  BnllTing  of  an  aUent 
tfbe.  —  Tbfl  damp  comrade.  —  The  Indian  spj- — -  Meadng 
with  HodgkiM  —  bit  adventures.  —  Puordevil  Indiuu.— 
Triumph  of  the  Bann«cke.  —  Blackfeet  policy  in  war. 

JROSSING  on  elevat«d  ridge,  CapUia 
BonneTille  now  came  upon  Bear  River, 
which,  from  iU  sonrc«  to  ita  entrance 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  describes  the  figure  of 
a  horseshoe.  One  of  the  principal  head  water* 
of  this  river,  although  supposed  to  abound  witli 
beaver,  has  never  been  visited  by  the  trapper; 
riaing  among  rugged  mountains,  and  being  bar- 
ricadoed  by  £illeii  pine-trees  and  tremendous  prec- 

Proceeding  down  this  river,  the  party  en- 
camped, on  the  6th  of  Xovember,  at  the  ontlel 
of  a  lake  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  width,  completely  imbedded  in 
low  ranges  of  mountains,  and  connected  with 
Bear  River  by  an  unpassable  swamp.  It  is  odled 
the  Little  Lake,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greut 
one  of  salt  water. 

On  the  lOtli  of  November,  Captain  I 
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a  plai?e  in  the  neighborhood  which  is  quite 
a  region  of  natural  curioBitieB.  An  area  of 
ahout  half  a  mile  square  presents  a.  level  surface 
of  white  clay  or  fullers'  earth,  perfectly  spotless, 
resembling  a  great  alab  of  Parian  marble,  or  a 
sheet  of  dazzling  snow.  The  effect  is  strikingly 
beautiful  at  all  times :  in  summer,  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  verdure,  or  tn  autumn,  when  it 
contrasts  its  bright  immaculate  surface  with  the 
withered  herbage.  Seep  from  a  distant  emi- 
nence, it  then  sliineB  like  a  mirror,  set  in  the 
brown  landscape.  Around  this  plain  are  clus- 
tered numerous  springs  of  various  sizes  and 
temperatures.  One  of  them,  of  scalding  heat, 
boils  furiously  and  incessantly,  rising  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  In  another  place, 
there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  from  which 
rushes  a  colunm  of  steam  that  forms  a  perx>etual 
cloud.  The  ground  for  some  distance  aroimd 
sounds  hollow,  and  startles  the  solitary  trapper, 
as  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his  horse  giving  the 
sound  of  a  muffled  drum.  He  pictures  to  him- 
self a  mysterious  gulf  below,  a  place  of  hidden 
fires,  and  gazes  round  hi'm  with  awe  and  uneasi- 

The  most  noted  curiosity,  however,  of  this 
singular  region,  is  the  Beer  Spring,  of  which 
trappers  give  wonderful  accounts.  They  are 
said  to  turn  aside  &x>m  their  route  through  the 
country  to  drink  of  its  waters,  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  the  Arab  seeks  some  famous  well 
of  the  desert.  Captain  Bonneville  describes  it 
as  having  the  taste  of  beer.     His  men  drank  it 
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with  avidity,  and  in  copious  draughu.  Il  did 
noL  appear  to  him  to  poBsess  any  medicinal  prop- 
erties, or  to  produce  stay  peculiar  effects.  The 
Indians,  however,  reiiise  to  taste  it,  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  wliite  men  from  doing  ho. 

We  have  heard  this  also  called  the  Soda  Spring, 
and  described  as  containing  iron  and  sulphur.  It 
probably  possesses  sonie  of  the  properties  of  tba 
Dullslun  water. 

The  tjnie  had  now  arrived  for  Captain  Boime- 
ville  to  go  in  quest  of  the  party  of  free  trappers, 
detached  in  the  beginning  of  July,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Hodgkifls,  to  trap  upon  the  head 
waters  of  Salmon  River.  Ilis  intention  was  to 
unite  them  with  the  p>arty  with  which  he  was  at 
present  travelling,  that  all  might  go  into  quarters 
together  for  the  winter.  Accordingly,  on  the 
11th  of  November,  he  Iflok  a  Ismporary  leave 
of  liis  band,  appointing  a  rendezvous  on  Snake 
River,  and,  accompanied  by  three  men,  set  oat 
upon  his  journey-  His  route  lay  across  th« 
plain  of  the  Portneuf,  a  tributary  stream  of 
Snake  River,  called  after  an  unfortunate  Cnnu- 
dian  trapper,  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  bore 
evidence  of  volcanic  conTuleions  and  oonflagra- 
tions  in  the  olden  time.  Great  inaasefi  of  lavs 
lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction  ;  the  crags 
and  clifis  bad  apparently  been  under  the  action 
of  fire ;  the  rocks  in  some  places  seemed  to  have 
been  in  a  stale  of  Aision ;  the  plain  was  rent  and 
split  with  deep  chasms  and  gullies,  some  of  whidi 
were  partly  filled  with  lava. 
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They  h.id  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 
they  sftw  a  party  of  horsemen,  galloping  fiiU  tilt 
towards  them.  They  instantly  Inrned,  and  made 
full  speed  for  the  covert  of  a  woody  Btream,  to 
forlify  themselves  among  the  trees.  The  Indians 
came  to  a  halt,  and  one  of  them  came  forward 
alone.  He  reached  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
men  just  as  they  were  dismounting  and  about  to 
post  themselves.  A  few  worda  dispelled  all  un- 
easiness. It  was  a  party  of  twenty-five  Banneck 
Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  they  proposed, 
through  their  envoy,  that  both  parties  should  en- 
camp together,  and  hunt  the  bufl'alo,  of  which 
they  had  <Mscovered  several  large  herds  hard  by. 
Captain  Bonneville  cheerfiilly  asBented  to  their 
proposition,  being  curious  to  see  their  manner  of 
hunting. 

Both  parties  accordingly  encamped  together  on 
a  convenient  spot,  and  prepared  tor  the  hunt. 
The  Indians  first  posted  a  boy  on  a  small  hill 
near  the  camp,  to  keep  a  lookout  for  enemies. 
The  "  runners,"  then,  as  (bey  are  called,  mounted 
on  fleet  horses,  and  armed  with  bowe  and  arrows, 
moved  slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  buffiJo, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  oat  of  sight,  in  hol- 
lows and  ravines.  When  within  a  proper  dis- 
tance, a  signal  was  ^ven,  and  tliey  all  opened  at 
once  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  a  Ml  chorus  of 
yells,  dashing  into  the  middle  of  the  herds,  and 
lannching  their  arrows  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
plain  seemed  absolutely  to  shake  under  the  tramp 
of  the  buffalo,  as  they  scoured  off.  The  cows  in 
headlong  panic,  the  bulls  furious  with  rage,  utter- 
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iiig  dee]}  roars,  antl  occasioually  turning  yi 
dtisperate  rush  upon  their  pursoers.  Nothiiig 
could  surpass  the  spirit,  grace,  and  dexterity,  with 
which  the  Indimos  munaged  their  horses  ;  wheel- 
ing and  coursing  among  the  a&Hghted  herd,  and 
laiinchiug  their  arrows  with  unerring  aim.  In 
the  midst  of  the  apparent  confusion,  they  selected 
their  victims  witli  perfect  judgment,  genenttl; 
aiming  at  the  &tt«st  of  the  coirs,  the  flesh  of  the 
bull  being  nearly  worthless,  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  In  a,  few  minutes,  each  of  the  hunters  had 
crippled  three  or  four  cows.  A  single  shot  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  aud  the  aaimal,  once 
maimed,  was  left  to  be  complelely  diapat"?hed  «t 
the  end  of  the  chase.  Frequently,  a  cow  was 
killed  on  lie  spot  by  a  single  arrow.  In  one  io- 
atance,  Captain  Bonneville  saw  an  Indian  shoot 
his  arrow  completely  through  the  body  of  a  cow, 
BO  that  it  struck  iu  the  ground  beyond.  Tbe 
bulls,  however,  are  not  so  easily  killed  as  the 
coWB,  and  always  cost  the  hunter  several  ar- 
rows, sometimes  making  battle  upon  the  horses, 
and  chasing  ibem  furiously,  tliough  severely 
wounded,  with  the  darts  still  sticking  iu  their 
flesh. 

Tbe  grand  scamper  of  the  hunt  being  over,  the 
Indians  proceeded  to  dispatch  the  animals  that 
had  been  disabled;  then  cutting  up  tbe  carcasses, 
they  returned  with  loads  of  meat  to  the  camp, 
where  the  choicest  pieces  were  soon  roasUng  be- 
fore large  fires,  and  a  hunters'  feast  succeedeil; 
at  which  Captiiin  Bonneville  and  bb  men  were 
qualified,  by  previous  lasting,  to  perform  their 
parts  with  great  vigor. 
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Some  meD  are  said  to  wax  valorous  upon  a 
fiill  atomaeli,  and  such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Banneck  braves,  who,  in  proportion  as  thej 
crammed  themselves  with  bufialo  meat,  grew 
stout  of  heart,  until,  the  supper  at  on  end,  they 
began  to  chant  war  soDgs,  setting  forth  their 
mighty  deeds,  and  the  Tictories  tliej  had  gained 
over  the  Blackfeet  Warming  with  the  dieme, 
and  inflating  themselves  with  ^eir  own  eulogies, 
these  magnanimous  heroes  of  the  trencher  would 
start  up,  advance  a  short  distance  heyond  the 
light  of  the  (ire,  and  apostrophize  most  vehe- 
mently tlieir  Blackfeet  enemies,  as  though  they 
had  heen  within  hearing,  RuiHJiig,  and  swell- 
ing, and  snorting,  and  slapping  their  breasts,  and 
bnmdisliing  their  arms,  they  would  vociierate  all 
their  esploita  ;  reminding  the  Blackfeet  how  they 
had  drenched  their  towns  iu  tears  and  blood;  enu- 
merate the  blows  they  had  inflicted,  the  warriors 
they  had  slain,  the  scalps  they  had  brought  off  in 
triumph.  Then,  having  said  everything  that 
could  stir  a  man's  spleen  or  pique  his  vulor,  they 
would  dare  their  imaginary  he^irers,  now  that  the 
Baonecks  were  few  in  number,  to  come  and  take 
their  revenge — receiving  no  reply  to  this  valor- 
oua  bravado,  they  would  conclude  by  all  kinds  of 
sueers  and  insults,  deriding  the  Blackfeet  for  das- 
tards and  poltroons,  that  dared  not  accept  their 
challenge.  Such  is  the  kind  of  swaggering  and 
rodomontade  in  which  the  "  red  men  "  are  prone 
t«  indulge  iu  their  vainglorious  momenls;  for, 
with  all  their  vaunted  taciturnity,  they  are  vehe- 
mently prone  at  times  to  become  eloquent  about 
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I  tfaiB  fierce  tfer- 
c  facmna  gnJmJIf  cahoed 
■.HDOOthed  tbetr  ruffled 
s  to  ileep,  witbaal 
pWiig  m  angfe  g— H  ever  their  nmp  ;  bo  that, 
Ind  Ifae  BkcUBtC  Uktn  them  U  their  n-onl,  but 
few  of  tbne  bnggnt  heroes  might  hare  survived 
£ir  HIT  fonher  boastrng. 

Ob  the  feUnwi^  monung.  Captain  Bonneville 
pnidiaaed  ■  wpply  of  bn&lo  meat  from  his  brag- 
pdooo  fiiendi ;  who.  with  all  tbdr  vaporiug,  were 
in  &ct  a  tferj-  forlorn  horde,  desdttUe  of  fire-anM, 
and  of  almoHt  eveiything  that  constitute  riijiw 
in  nngB  life.  The  bargain  condoded,  the  Bod- 
netka  set  off  for  their  village,  which  was  situated, 
thej  said,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Portneuf,  and  Ciq>- 
tain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  shaped  their 
course  lownnh  Snake  lUver. 

AmTeii  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  be  fooitd 
it  rapid  and  boisterous,  but  not  too  deep  to  be 
forded.  In  traversing  it,  however,  one  of  the 
liorses  was  swept  suddenly  from  his  footing,  ssd 
hia  rider  was  fluug  from  the  saddle  into  the  miilBl 
of  the  stream.  Both  horse  and  horseman  were 
extricated  without  any  damage,  excepting  that  the 
latter  was  completely  drenched,  so  that  it  was 
neeessary  to  kindle  a  fire  lo  dry  birn.  WMo 
they  were  tlius  occupied,  one  of  the  party  looking 
up,  porceived  an  Indian  scout  cautiously  recoD- 
noitring  them  from  llio  summit  of  a  in  '  " " 
hilt.     Tlie  momeni  be  found  himself  d 
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ho  disappeared  behind  the  hill.  From  his  furtivs 
movements,  Captain  Bonneville  suspected  him  to 
bo  a.  scout  from  the  Blackfeet  camp,  and  tiiat  he 
had  gone  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  com- 
panions.  It  would  not  do  to  loiter  in  such  a 
neighborhood,  so  the  kindliag  of  the  fire  was 
abaudoaed,  the  drenebed  horseman  mounted  in 
dripping  conditioD,  and  the  little  band  pushed  for- 
ward directly  into  the  plain,  going  at  a  smai't 
pa^e,  until  they  ha:d  gained  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  supposed  danger.  Here 
encamping  fur  the  night,  in  the  naidst  of  abun- 
dance of  sage,  or  wormwood,  which  a,fforded  ibd- 
der  for  their  horses,  they  kindled  a  huge  fire  for 
the  benefit  of  their  damp  comrade,  and  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  a  sumptuous  supper  of  buffalo 
humps  and  ribs,  and  other  choice  bits,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them.  After  a  hearty  repast, 
relished  with  an  appetite  unknown  to  city  epi- 
cures, they  stretched  themselves  upon  their 
oouches  of  skins,  and  under  the  starry  canopy  of 
heaven  eajoyed  the  sound  and  sweet  ijleep  of 
hardy  and  well-fed  mountaineers. 

They  continued  on  their  journey  for  several 
days,  without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice, 
and  on  the  19th  of  November  came  upon  truces 
of  the  party  of  which  they  were  in  search ;  such 
as  burnt  patches  of  prairie,  and  deserted  camping 
grounds.  All  these  were  carefully  examined,  to 
discoyer  by  their  freshness  or  antiquity  the  prob- 
able lime  thut  the  ti-appers  had  left  tbem ;  at 
length,  after  much  wandering  and  investigating, 
they  came  upon  tJie  regular  tniil  of  tlie  hunting 
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party,  which  led  into  the  oiouDtainB,  and  follow- 
ing it  up  briskly,  came  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  upon  the  encampment  of 
Hodgkiss  and  his  band  of  free  trappers,  in  thti 
bosom  of  a  mountain  valley. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  free  trappers, 
who  were  masters  of  themselves  and  their  more- 
ment»,  had  reJiised  to  accompany  Captain  Bon- 
neville back  to  Green  River  in  the  preceding 
month  of  July,  preferring  to  trap  about  the 
npjier  waters  of  the  Salmon  River,  where  they 
eijwcted  to  find  plenty  of  l>eaver,  and  a  lesa 
daugerouE  neighborhood.  Their  hunt  had  not 
been  very  successful.  They  had  penetrated  lie 
great  range  of  mountains  among  which  some  of 
the  upper  brunches  of  Salmon  River  take  their 
rise,  but  hod  become  so  entangled  among  iat- 
mense  and  almost  impassable  barricades  of  &l]eo 
pines,  and  so  impeded  by  tremendous  predpicea, 
that  a  great  part  of  their  season  had  been  wasted 
among  those  mountains.  At  one  time  they  had 
made  their  way  through  them,  and  reaeh^i  the 
BoisSe  River ;  but  meeting  with  a  band  of 
Banneck  Indians,  from  whom  they  apprehended 
hostilities,  they  had  agmn  taken  shelter  among  the 
mountsuns,  where  they  were  found  by  Captain 
Bonneville.  In  the  neighborhood  of  thrir  en- 
campment, the  captain  had  the  good  fortune  lo 
meet  with  a  fiinuly  of  those  wanderers  of  the 
mountains,  emphatically  called  "  les  dignes  de 
pitie,"  or  Poordevil  Indians.  These,  however, 
appear  to  have  forfeited  the  title,  foi'  they  had 
with  them  b  tine  lot  of  skins  of  beaver,  elk,  deer. 
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and  tnoiuitaui  sheep.  These,  Cupixiiu  BouuevUIe 
purchased  Irom  them  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  sent 
thent  off  astonished  at  then-  nwa  wealth,  and  no 
doubt  objects  of  envy  to  all  their  pitiful  tribe. 

Being  now  reinforced  by  Hodgkiss  and  his 
band  of  free  trappers.  Captain  Bonneville  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  united  parties,  and 
Bet  out  to  rejom  those  he  had  recently  left  at  the 
Beer  Spring,  that  they  might  all  go  into  winter 
quarters  on  Snake  River.  On  his  roul£,  he  en- 
coHnterod  many  heavy  fidls  of  snow,  which 
melted  almost  immediately,  so  as  not  to  impede 
his  march,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  he  found 
his  other  party,  encamped  at  the  very  place  where 
he  had  partaken  in  the  buffalo  bunt  with  the 
Ban  necks. 

That  braggart  horde 


three  miles  off,  and  i 
and  festivity,  and    : 
celebrating   a   prodigioi 


as  encamped  but  about 
;  just  then  iu  high  glee 
swaggering  than  ever, 
victory.     It   appeared 


that  a  party  of  their  braves  being  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing excursion,  discovered  a  band  of  Blackfeet 
moving,  as  tliey  thought,  fo  surprise  their  hunt- 
ing camp.  The  Bannecks  immediately  posted 
themselves  on  each  side  of  a  dark  ravine,  through 
which  the  enemy  must  pass,  and  just  as  they 
were  entangled  in  the  raitlat  of  it,  attacked  them 
with  great  fury.  The  Blackfeet,  struck  with 
sudden  panic,  threw  off  their  bnfialo  robes  aud 
fled,  leaving  one  of  their  warriors  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  victors  eagerly  gathered  up  the 
spoils  ;  but  their  greatest  prize  was  the  scalp  of 
the  Blackfoot  brave.     This  they  bore  off  iu  tri- 
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TMES.  ^^^1 


■■fA  M  rtirir  Tflligr,  where  it   had  4 

Wen  ■■  object  of  tbe  grealest  exultation  tind 
■CfOM^^.  It  had  b««n  eIevatF<I  upon  a  p<^  in 
ibe  c^Mre  of  ifae  Tfflage.  wlwre  the  iramors  bail 
ceMvMed  the  scUp  dance  round  it,  witli  war 
taiili.  war  MMtgs,  and  warlike  h&raugoes.  It 
hwi  ibm  been  grren  op  to  tbe  women  and  boys ; 
who  had  pamlHi  it  op  and  duwn  the  village  with 
«bo«n  and  dnnts  aiul  antic  dances  ;  occasioDRlly 
Mining  it  with  aD  kinds  of  taunts,  invectives, 
uid  reriSngs. 

The  B]acl:feet,  in  this  af&ir.  do  not  appear  to 
have  acted  up  to  the  character  which  has  ren- 
dered them  objecu  of  endt  terror.  Indeed,  their 
coadnct  in  wur,  to  tlie  inexperienced  observer,  i» 
fall  of  inconsistencies ;  at  one  time  they  are 
headlong  m  courage,  and  heetUess  of  danger ;  at 
anotbv  time  cautioaa  almost  to  cowardice.  To 
underatuid  these  apparent  incongruities,  one 
must  know  thwr  principlee  of  warfare.  A  vput 
party,  however  triumphant,  if  ihey  lose  a  war- 
rior in  the  fight,  bring  back  a  cause  of  mourning 
to  their  people,  which  casts  a  shade  over  the 
glory  of  tlieir  achievement.  Hence,  the  Indian 
is  often  less  fierce  and  reckless  in  genera]  battle, 
than  be  is  in  a  private  brawl ;  and  the  chiefe  nre 
checked  in  their  Iwldest  undertakings  by  the  fear 
of  sacrificing  their  warriors. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  Black- 
feet  Among  the  Osagea,  says  Captain  Bonne- 
Tille,  when  a  warrior  falls  in  buttle,  his  comrades, 
though  they  miiy  have  fought  with  t 
valor,  and  won  a  glorious  victorv,  will  it 
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arms  npoii  the  field  of  battle,  and  returning  homa 
with  deject«d  countenances,  will  halt  witibout  the 
encampment,  and  wait  until  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  come  Ibrth  and  invite  them  to  mingle  again 
with  their  people. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


neck   Indi»n»  —  tba 


rtnsuf.  —  Fide  springs.  —  The  Bui- 
haa«^.  ~-  CBplain  BonaeTlllc  pK- 
on.  —  Chriitmas.  —  The  AmeriCH 
-FiahingFiII*.— Snalcetodian.- 
la.  —  View  of  Tolcmnic  country  fron 
Rirer.  —  ShHiiokoes,  or  Koot  Dig- 
lulnU,  lubIUtion«,  dogs.  —  Vanttf 


WS  attabllahiiig  his  winter  cfimp  nenr  the 
I  Portneuf,  Cnplain  Bonnerille  had  drRini 
~  to  Bome  little  distance  from  his  Ban- 
Deck  friencls,  to  avoid  all  annoyaDce  from  their 
intimacy  or  iDtrusioiis.  In  bo  doing,  however,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  up  hia  quarters  on  ibe 
extreme  edge  of  the  flat  land,  where  he  was  en- 
compassed with  ice  and  snow,  and  had  nothing 
better  for  his  horses  to  Bubsiat  on  than  wormwood. 
The  Bauneeks,  on  the  contrary,  were  encamped 
among  fine  springs  of  water,  where  there  was 
grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  these  springs  gush 
out  of  the  earih  in  sufficient  quantity  to  turn  ■ 
mill ;  and  furuiah  beautiful  streams,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  full  of  trout  of  a  large  size  ;  which  may 
be  seen  darting  about  the  transparent  water. 

Winter  now  set  in  regularly.  The  snow  had 
fallen  frequently,  and  in  large  quantities,  and 
covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  imd 
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the  continued  coldness  of  the  weather  prevented 
any  thaw. 

By  degrees,  a  distrust  which  at  first  subsisted 
betweeu  the  Indians  aud  the  trappers,  subsided, 
and  gave  way  to  mutual  coufidence  and  good-wilt. 
A  few  presents  convinced  the  chiefs  that  the  white 
men  were  their  irlends :  nor  were  the  white  men 
wanting  in  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  good  fuith  of 
their  savage  neighbors.  Occasioually,  the  deep 
snow  and  the  want  of  fodder  obliged  them  to  turn 
their  weakest  horses  out  to  roam  in  quest  of  sus- 
tenance. If  they  at  any  time  strayed  U>  the 
camp  of  the  Bunnecks,  they  were  immediately 
brought  back.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  if  the  stray  horse  happened,  by  any  chance, 
to  be  in  vigorous  plight  aud  good  condition, 
though  he  was  equally  sure  to  be  returned  by 
the  honest  Bannecks,  yet  it  was  always  after  the 
lapse  of  several  days,  and  in  a  very  gaunt  and 
jaded  state ;  and  always  with  the  remark,  that 
they  had  found  him  a  long  way  off.  The  nn- 
diaritable  were  apt  to  enrmise  t*hat  he  had,  in  the 
interim,  been  well  used  np  in  a  buffalo  hunt;  but 
those  accustomed  to  Indian  morality  in  the  matter 
of  horseflesh,  considered  il  a  singular  evidence  of 
honesty,  that  he  should  be  brought  back  at  all. 

Being  convinced,  therefore,  from  these  and 
other  circumstances,  that  his  people  were 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tribe  as  hon- 
est as  tiiey  were  valiant,  aud  satisfled  that  they 
would  pass  their  winter  un molested,  Captain 
Bonneville  prepared  for  a  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion of  great    extent    and    peril.     This  was,   to 
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penetrate  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  eetablishments  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Ckilunibla,  aad  to  mnke  liimselC 
acquainted  wltli  the  country  and  the  Indian  tribes; 
it  being  one  part  of  his  scheme  to  establish  a 
trading  po^l  eomewhere  on  the  lower  pnrt  of  tha 
river,  so  a«  to  participate  in  the  trade  lost  to  the 
United  Slates  by  the  oapture  of  Adioria.  Thi« 
expedition  would,  of  course,  take  him  through 
the  Snuke  Kirer  country,  and  across  the  Blue 
Mountains,  ilie  scenes  of  so  much  hardship  and 
disaster  to  Hunt  and  Crooks,  and  their  Astoriau 
bands,  who  first  explored  it,  and  ho  would  haTe 
to  pxae  through  it  in  the  some  frightful  season, 
tbe  depth  of  winter. 

The  idea  of  risk  and  hardfthip,  however,  only 
served  to  stimulate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
captain.  Hu  chose  three  companions  for  liis  jour- 
ney, put  up  a  small  stock  of  oeceasariea  iu  the 
most  portable  form,  and  eelected  five  horses  and 
mules  for  themselves  and  their  baggage.  He  pro- 
posed to  rejoin  his  band  in  the  early  part  uf 
March,  at  the  winter  encannpmeuL  near  the  Port- 
neuf.     All  these  arrangemenla  being  onnpleled, 


.ed  ilia  hoi 
set  off  with  his  thi 
little  beyond  the  I 
Christmas  dinner, 
was  a  very  henrty 
their  journey. 

They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  to  spare 
their  horses  i  for  the  snow  had  increased  in  depth 
u  inches  ;  and  though  somewhat  paoked 


Christmas  i 
t  comi'ades.  They  balled  b 
ineck  camp,  and  made  their 
'hjch,  if  not  a  very  merry, 
e,  after  which  they  r 


to  eight! 
and  frozen,  i 


iulScienlly  so  lo  yield  1 
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footing.  Their  roule  lay  to  the  west,  down  along 
the  left  side  of  Snake  River ;  and  tliey  were  sev- 
eral daya  in  reaching  the  firal,  or  American  Falls. 
The  bHoks  of  the  rirer,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, both  above  and  below  the  fall»,  hare  a  vol- 
canic  character;  masses  of  basaltic  rock  are  piled 
ooe  upon  anoiher ;  the  water  makes  its  way 
through  tbeir  broken  chasm^i,  boiling  through 
narrow  channels,  or  pitching  in  beautiful  cascades 
over  ridges  of  basaltic  columns. 

Beyond  these  falls,  they  came  to  a  picturesque, 
but  inconsiderable  stream,  called  the  Cassi^,  It 
runs  through  a  level  valley,  about  four  miles 
wide,  where  the  soil  is  good ;  but  the  prevalent 
coldness  aud  dryness  of  the  climate  is  unfavor- 
able to  vegetation.  Near  to  this  stream  there  is 
a  small  mountain  of  mica  slate,  including  garnets. 
Granite,  in  small  blocks,  is  likewise  seen  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  white  3an<lstDne.  From  this 
river,  the  travellers  had  a  pnwpect  of  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Salmon  Biver  Mountains  to  the 
north  ;  the  nearest,  at  least  lifty  miles  distant. 

In  pursuing  his  course  westward,  Captain 
Bonneville  generally  kept  several  miles  from 
Snake  River,  crossing  the  heads  of  its  tribulaiy 
Btrearas;  though  he  oilen  found  the  open  country 
so  encumbered  by  volcanic  rocks  as  to  render 
travelling  extremely  difficult.  Whenever  he  ap- 
proached Snake  River,  lie  found  it  running 
through  a  broad  chaani,  with  sleep,  perpendicular 
aides  of  basaltic  rock.  After  several  days'  travel 
across  a  level  plain,  he  came  to  a  part  of  the 
river  which    JiUed  him   with    astonishment    and 
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admirsiioD.  As  far  aa  the  eje  coold  reach,  tk 
riv«r  was  walled  ia  by  perpendicular  cli^  two 
buodred  and  fifty  feet  high,  beetling  like  dait 
and  gloomy  batllemenls,  while  bleaks  and  frag- 
meots  lay  in  niiu«es  at  their  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  and  whirling  current.  Just  above, 
■be  whole  stream  pitched  in  oae  casoule  alure 
forty  feet  in  hei^t,  with  a  thonderiitg  sound. 
casting  up  a  voltime  of  spray  that  hung  in  llie 
air  like  a  silver  mieL  These  are  called  by  some 
the  Fishing  FalU,  as  the  salmon  are  tukeu  here 
in  immense  quantities.  They  cannot  get  bjr 
these  falls. 

After  encamping  at  this  place  all  night.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  at  sunri^,  descended  with  iiis 
party  through  a  narrow  ravine,  or  rather  crevice, 
In  the  vast  wall  of  basaltic  rock  which  bordered 
tlie  river ;  this  being  the  only  mode,  for  many 
mile!^  of  gelling  Iq  the  margin  of  the  Btrearn. 

The  snow  lay  in  a  thin  crust  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  so  that  their  travelling  was  mnch 
more  easy  than  it  had  been  hithurto.  There 
were  foot  tracks,  also,  made  by  the  nativi^ 
which  greatly  facilitated  their  progress,  0«»- 
stonalty,  they  met  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  re- 
gion ;  a  timid  race,  atid  but  scantily  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  dress  odd- 
eisled  of  a  mantle  about  four  feet  square,  formed 
of  strips  of  rabbit  skins  sewed  togeiber:  this 
they  hung  over  their  shoulders,  in  the  ordinur; 
Indian  mode  of  wearing  the  blanket.  Their 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows ;  the  latter 
ti|)ped  with  obsidian,  which  abounds  iu  the  ueigli- 
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borhood.  Their  huts  were  shaped  like  hayatatks, 
and  eonsl.ructed  of  braiichea  of  willow  covered 
with  long  grass,  so  as  to  be  warm  and  comfort- 
able. Occasionally,  they  were  aurrounded  by 
small  inclosures  of  wormwood,  about  three  feet 
high,  which  gave  them  a  cottage-like  appearance. 
Three  or  four  of  tlie.se  teneraeutH  were  occasion- 
ally grouped  together  in  some  wild  and  atnking 
situation,  aod  had  a  picturesque  effect.  Some- 
times [hey  were  in  sufficient  number  lo  form  a 
small  hamlet.  From  these  people.  Captain  Bon- 
neville's party  frequently  purchased  salmon,  dried 
iu  an  admirable  manner,  as  were  likewise  the 
roes.  This  seemed  (o  be  their  prime  article  of 
food ;  but  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  get 
buffalo  meat  in  exchange. 

The  high  walls  and  rocks,  within  which  the 
tmvellera  had  been  so  long  inclosed,  now  occa- 
sionally preseuted  openings,  through  which  they 
were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  plain,  and  to  cut 
off  considerHhle  bends  of  the  river. 

Tbroughotit  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and 
singular  chasm,  the  scenery  of  the  river  is  said 
to  be  of  the  most  wild  and  romantic  character. 
The  rocks  present  every  variety  of  masses  and 
grouping.  Numerous  small  streams  come  rush- 
ing and  boiling  through  narrow  clefVs  and 
ravines :  one  of  a  considerable  size  issued  from 
the  face  of  a  predpice,  within  twenty-five  feet 
of  its  summit ;  and  after  running  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  Hue  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  fell, 
by  numerous  small  cascades,  to  the  rocky  bask 
of  the  river. 
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la  it*  career  tbitni^  Uus  Tsst 
defile.  Sndn  Bine  m  mfwmiia  of 
jaub  wide,  ani  m  dnr  »  ■F*ii%  waier.    Scme- 

»  IJiei  w  iteik  mkmg  with  s  traaqofl  sad  nouden 
*«;  at  oikcr  dnta,  far  nles  and  mOei,  it 
■■  oa  m  ■  AnoMBd  TW^Ua,  wiU  and  beaoli- 

L  U  to  the  ^«.  and  laKag  tlte  «ar  witb  ibe  aoA 
aaaliof  pEadiag  waMf^ 

Manj  of  the  tribalary  sureans  of  Sntike  River 
rival  it  in  tlie  wSdaaa  and  pictaresqaeDess  of 
their  ^«etiery.  That  oallad  the  Bmaeau  i»  p«rtic- 
■larlf  cited.  It  mns  ChioDgh  a  tremendoufi 
cfaaam,  railier  than  a  ralley,  exteoding  apwank 
of  a  hDulred  and  fiftj  mika.  Yon  come  upon  it 
on  ft  sudden,  in  traveling  a  level  pLiin.  It  »eeaa 
as  if  jou  coalil  throw  a  stone  across  tntta  cliff  10 
diff;  yet,  [he  Tollej  is  neiir  two  thousand  feel 
deep  :  so  tiiat  the  river  looks  like  an  iiicousider 
able  stream.  Basaltic  rocks  ri^  perpendiculfii'ly, 
ao  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  tiie  ptiiin 
to  ihe  water,  or  from  the  river  mni^in  to  ihe 
plain.  The  cnrrenl  is  bright  and  limpid.  Hoi 
eprings  are  found  on  the  bordera  of  ihia  river. 
One  bursti>  out  of  the  cli^  forty  feet  above  the 
river,  in  a  stream  suffineiit  to  lara  a  mill,  and 
sends  up  a  cloud  of  vapor. 

We  find  a  characteristic  picture  of  tbia  vol- 
canic region  of  moiinlAins  and  streams,  furnished 
by  the  journal  of  Mr.  Wyeth,  which  lies  before 
ns ;  who  ascended  a  peak  in  the  neighborhood 
we  are  dewribing.  From  this  summit,  the  ooun' 
try,  he  says,  appears  an  indesei'ibable  ciinos ;  llM 
tops  of  the  hills  exhibit  the  » 
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the  eye  can  reticli ;  niid  appear  to  have  once 
tbrmed  the  level  of  the  conntry ;  ami  the  valleys 
to  be  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  rather 
than  the  rising  of  the  hills.  Through  the  deep 
crocks  and  chasma  thus  formed,  ihe  rivers  and 
brooks  rauke  iheir  way,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  follow  them.  All  ihese  banaltic  channels  are 
called  "  cut  rocks  "  by  the  trappers.  Many  of  the 
mountain  Htreams  disappear  in  the  plains  ;  either 
absorbed  by  their  thirsty  soil,  and  by  the  porouB 
surface  of  the  lava,  or  swallowed  up  in  gulls  and 

On  the  12th  of  January  (1884),  Captain  Bon- 
neville reached  Powder  River  ;  much  the  largest 
stream  that  he  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Port- 
neuf.  He  struck  it  about  three  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Snake  River,  Here  lie  found  him- 
self above  the  lower  narrows  and  defiles  of  the 
Utter  river,  and  in  an  open  and  level  country. 
The  natives  now  mode  their  appearance  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  evinced  the  most  insati- 
»Me  curiosity  respecting  the  white  men  ;  sitting 
in  groups  for  hours  together,  exposed  to  the 
bleakest  winds,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
npon  the  strangers,  and  watching  every  move- 
ment These  are  of  that  branch  of  the  great 
Snake  tribe  called  Shoshofcoes,  or  Root  Diggers, 
from  their  subsisting,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
roots  of  the  earth  ;  though  they  likewise  take 
fish  in  great  quantities,  and  hunt,  in  a  small  way. 
They  are,  in  general,  very  poor ;  destitute  of  most 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  extremely  indolent: 
but    a   mild,  iuofieu^ive   race.      They  differ,  in 
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many  respects,  IVom  the  other  brtiiich  of  tlie 
Snake  tribe,  the  Shoshoiiies,  who  poseess  lioreee, 
are  more  roviog  and  adveaturoua,  and  bunt  the 
butTnlo. 

On  the  following  day,  aa  Captain  Bonneville 
approached  the  mouili  of  Powder  Rivec.  he  dis- 
covered fit  least  a  hundred  families  of  these  Dig- 
gers, as  they  are  familiarly  called,  assembled  in 
one  place.  The  women  and  children  kept  nt  a 
dialance.  perehed  among  the  rocks  and  cliffy ; 
their  enger  curiosity  being  somewhat  dashed  with 
fear.  From  their  elevated  posts,  they  serutinized 
the  stmngers  with  the  most  iDi<!Dse  earnestness ; 
regarding  them  with  almost  us  much  awe  as  if 
they  had  been  beings  of  a  supernatural  order. 

The  men,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  sby 
and  reserved ;  but  importuned  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  companions  excessively  by  their 
curioRity.  Nothing  escaped  their  notice  ;  and 
anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  under- 
went the  most  miinite  examination.  To  gel  rid 
of  such  inquisitive  neighbors,  the  fmvellera  kept 
on  for  R  considerable  distance,  before  Ihey  en- 
camped for  the  night. 

The  country  hereabout  was  generally  level 
and  sandy  ;  producing  very  little  grass,  hut  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sage  or  wormwood.  Tlie 
plains  were  diversified  by  isolateil  liills,  all  cnl 
off,  as  it  were,  about  the  same  height,  so  as  to 
have  tabular  summits.  In  this  they  resembled 
the  isolated  hills  of  the  great  prairies  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  ;  especially  those  found  on  tbe 
plains  of  the  Arkansas. 
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The  high  precipices  which  had  hitherto  walled 
in  the  channel  of  Snake  River  had  now  disap- 
peared, aud  the  banks  were  of  the  ordinary 
height.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  great 
valleys  or  plains  through  which  the  Sttnke  River 
wound  its  course,  were  generally  of  great 
breadth,  extending  on  each  side  from  thirty  to 
forty  milea ;  where  the  view  was  bounded  by  un- 
broken ridgea  of  moantains. 

The  ti'avellers  found  but  little  snow  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  Powder  River,  tliough  the 
veather  continued  intensely  cold.  They  learnt 
a  lesson,  however,  from  their  forlorn  friends,  the 
Root  Diggers,  which  they  subsequently  found  of 
great  service  in  their  wintry  wauderiugs.  They 
frequently  observed  them  to  be  furnished  with 
long  ropes,  twisted  from  the  bark  of  the  worm- 
wood. This  they  used  as  a  slow  match,  carrying 
it  always  lighted.  Wbenerer  they  wished  to 
warm  themselves,  they  would  gather  together  n 
little  dry  wormwood,  apply  the  match,  aud  in  an 
instant  pixtduce  a  cheering  blaze. 

Captain  Bonneville  gives  a  cheerless  account 
of  a  village  of  these  Diggers,  which  he  saw  in 
crossing  the  plain  below  Powder  River.  "  They 
live,"  says  he,  "  without  any  further  protection 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  than  a  sort 
of  break- weather,  about  three  feet  high,  com- 
posed of  sage  (or  worm  wood) ,  and  erected 
around  them  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon." 
Whenever  he  met  with  thorn,  however,  they  had 
always  a  large  suite  of  half-starved  dogs ;  for 
30 
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these  Btiimals,  in  savage  as  well  as  ia  civilised 
life,  seem  lu  be  the  cancomitauts  of  beggar;. 

The^  dogs,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  of  more 
nse  Uiaii  the  beggarly  cars  of  dties.  The  In- 
dlati  childreo  used  them  id  huDtiog  the  small 
gome  of  Ibe  neigbborliood,  such  &a  rabbits  and 
prairie  dogs;  in  which  mongrel  kind  of  uhase 
they  Acquitted  theranelves  with  some  credit 

Sometimes  the  Diners  aspire  to  nobler  game, 
and  succeed  in  entrapping  the  antelope,  the  fleet- 
est animal  of  the  prairies.  The  process  by  which 
this  is  effiicted  is  somewhat  singular.  When  the 
straw  has  disappeared,  says  Captain  BonncTille, 
nud  the  ground  become  sol^  the  womea  go  into 
the  thickest  fields  of  wormwood,  and  pulling  it 
up  in  great  quantities,  construct  with  it  a  hedge, 
about  three  feet  high,  inclosing  about  a  hundred 
acres.  A  single  opening  is  left  for  the  admission 
of  the  game.  Tliis  done,  the  women  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  wormwood,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  coming  of  the  antelopes  ;  which 
sometimes  enter  this  spacious  trap  in  considerable 
numbers.  As  soon  as  they  are  in,  the  women 
give  the  signal,  aad  the  men  hasten  to  play  tljeir 
part.  But  one  of  them  enters  the  pen  at  a  time; 
and,  after  chasing  the  terrified  animals  round  the 
inclosure,  b  relieved  by  one  of  his  companions. 
Id  this  way  the  hunters  take  their  turns,  reliev- 
ing each  other,  and  keeping  up  a  continued  pnr- 
suit  by  relays,  without  fatigue  to  iheraselvea. 
The  poor  antelopes,  in  the  end,  are  so  wearied 
down,  that  the  whulu  pnrty  of  men  enter  and  dis- 
patch them   with   clubs  —  not  one  escaping  that 
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has  entered  the  inulosure.  The  most  curioua  cir- 
cumstance in  this  chHse  ia,  thiit  an  animal  bo  fleet 
aad  agile  as  the  antelope,  and  straining  for  its 
life,  should  range  round  and  round  this  fated  in- 
closare,  without  attempting  to  overleap  the  low 
barrier  which  surrounds  iL  Such,  however,  ie 
said  to  be  the  fact ;  and  such  their  only  mode  of 
hunting  the  antelope. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  comfort 
and  convenience  in  (heir  habitations,  and  the  gen- 
eral squalidness  of  tbeir  appearance,  the  Shosho- 
koes  do  not  appear  to  be  destitute  of  ingenuity. 
They  manufactore  good  ropes,  and  even  a  toler- 
ably fine  thread,  from  a  sort  of  weed  found  in 
their  neighborhood  ;  and  construct  bowls  and 
ju^  out  of  a  kind  of  basket-work  formed  &om 
small  strips  of  wood  plaited  :  tliese,  by  the  aid 
of  a  little  wax,  they  render  perfectly  water  light. 
Beside  the  roots  on  which  they  mainly  depend 
for  subsistence,  they  collect  great  quantities  of 
seed  of  various  kinds,  beaten  with  one  hand  out 
of  the  lops  of  the  plants  into  wooden  bowls  held 
for  that  purpose.  The  seed  thus  collected  is 
winnowed  and  parched,  and  ground  between  two 
slonea  into  a  kind  of  meal  or  flour  ;  which,  when 
mixed  with  water,  forms  a  very  palatable  paste 
or  gruel. 

Some  of  these  people,  more  provident  and  in- 
dustrious than  the  rest,  lay  up  a  stock  of  dried 
salmon,  and  other  fish,  for  winter :  with  these, 
they  were  ready  to  traffic  with  the  travellere  for 
any  objects  of  utiiily  in  Indian  life  ;  giving  a 
large  quantity  in  esehaoge   I'or  au  awi,  a   knife, 
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or  a  fish-hook,  Olhere  were  in  the  most  abject 
stnte  of  want  and  Btarralion,  and  would  etfu 
gather  up  the  fislt'bonea  which  the  travellers 
threw  away  after  a  repast,  warm  them  over 
again  at  tlio  fire,  aud  pick  ibem  with  the  great- 
est avidity. 

The  further  Cuptniii  EonnevrUe  advanced  iato 
the  country  of  these  Root  Diggers,  the  more  evi- 
dence he  perceived  of  their  rude  and  forloro  con- 
dition. "  They  were  destitute,"  aays  he,  "  of  the 
necessary  covering  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather ;  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  unso- 
phisticated ignorance  of  any  other  propriety  or 
advantage  in  the  use  of  clothing.  One  old  dame 
had  absolutely  nothing  on  her  person  but  a 
thread  ronnd  her  neck,  from  which  was  pendent 
a  solitary  bead," 

What  stage  of  human  destitution,  however,  is 
too  destitute  for  vanity !  Though  these  naked 
and  forlorn-looking  beings  had  neither  toilet 
to  aiTange,  nor  beauty  to  contemplate,  their 
greatest  passion  was  for  a  mirror.  It  was  a 
"  great  medicine,"  in  their  eyes.  The  sight  of 
one  was  sufficient,  nt  any  time,  to  throw  them 
into  a  paroxysm  of  eagerness  and  delight ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  give  anything  they  had  for  the 
Braallest  fragment  in  which  they  might  behold 
their  squalid  features.  With  tliis  simple  instance 
of  vanity  in  its  primitive  but  vigorous  state,  wt  j 
shall  dose  our  remarks  on  the  Root  Diggers. 
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Temperatdre  of  Uifi  climate — Roof  Diggers  on  horaebacfc. — 
An  Indian  guide.  —  Mountain   prospects. — The   Grand 
Bond.  —  DiSicnlliea  on  Snake  River.  —  A  scramble  over  the  ' 
Blue  Mounlaius.  —  Snfferinga  from  hunger.  —  Prospect  of 
the  Immahah  V  alley .  —  The  exhausted  iniveller. 
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mporature  of  the  regions  v 

ithe  Rocky  Mountains  is  much  milder 
Ui^u  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side ;  the  upper  plains,  however,  which  lie  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea-coasl,  are  subject  id  winter 
to  considerable  vicissitude ;  being  traversed  by  lof- 
ty "  aierras,"  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
often  produce  flaws  and  streaks  of  intense  cold. 
This  was  experienced  by  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  companions  in  their  progress  westward.  At 
the  time  when  they  left  the  Bannecks,  Snake 
Eiver  was  frozen  hard  :  as  they  proceeded,  the 
ice  became  broken  and  lloatiug;  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  weather  became  warm  and 
pleasant,  as  they  approached  a  tributary  stream 
called  the  Little  Wyer ;  and  the  soil,  which  was 
generally  of  a  watery  clay,  with  occasional  inter- 
vals of  sand,  was  soft  to  the  tread  of  the  horses. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  mounlAins  approached 
and  flanked  the  river  ;  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  current  was  once  more  ice-bonnd. 
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Here  ihey  were  visiled  by  a  parfy  of  Eoot 
Diggers,  wIjo  were  apparently  risiDg  iu  the 
world,  for  ibey  had  "  horse  to  ride  «uJ  weapon 
to  wear,"  and  were  altogether  better  clad  and 
equipped  thnn  any  of  the  tribe  that  Captain  Bon- 
neville bad  met  with.  Tliey  were  just  from  the 
plain  of  Boisee  River,  where  they  had  left  a 
nutnber  of  their  tribe,  all  as  well  provided  as 
thetnselvea,  having  guns,  horses,  and  comfortable 
clothing,  All  these  they  obtained  from  the 
Lower  Nez  Percys,  with  whom  they  were  in 
babita  of  fref[ne[it  traffic.  Tliey  appeared  to  have 
imbibed  from  that  tribe  their  noncombative  prin- 
dplea,  being  mild  and  inoffensive  in  their  muD- 
oerB.  Like  them,  also,  they  had  something  of 
religions  feelings ;  for  Captain  Bonneville  ob- 
served that,  before  eating,  ihey  washed  their 
hands  and  made  a  short  prayer ;  which  he  un- 
deratood  was  their  invariable  custom.  From 
these  Indians,  he  obtained  a  considerable  supply 
of  fish,  and  an  excellent  and  well-coiiditiooed 
horse,  to  replace  one  which  had  become  too  weak 
for  the  journey. 

The  travellers  now  moved  forward  with  reno- 
vated spirits  i  the  snow,  it  is  true,  lay  deeper  and 
deeper  as  they  advanced,  but  they  trudged  on 
merrily,  considering  themselves  well  provided  for 
the  journey,  which  could  not  be  of  much  longer 
duration. 

They  had  intended  to  proceed  up  the  banks  of 
Gun  Creek,  a  stream  which  flows  into  Snake 
r  from  the  west;  but  were  assured  by  tho^  — 
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practicable.  The  latter  advised  them  to  keep 
along  Snake  River,  where  they  would  not  be  im- 
peded by  llie  SHOW.  Takiug  one  of  the  Diggers 
for  a  guide,  they  set  oiF"  aloag  the  river,  aitd  to 
their  joy  hood  found  the  country  free  from  snow, 
as  had  been  predicted,  so  that  their  horses  oDce 
more  had  the  benefit  of  tolerable  pasturage. 
Their  Di^^r  proved  an  excellent  guide,  trudg- 
ing cheerily  in  the  advance.  He  made  an  un- 
successful shot  or  two  at  a.  deer  and  a  heaver, 
bat  at  night  found  a  rabbit  hole,  whence  he  ex- 
tracted the  occupant,  upon  which,  with  the  addi- 
tioaof  a  fiah  given  hiin  by  the  travellers,  lie  made 
a  hearty  supper,  aud  retired  to  rest,  filled  with 
good  cheer  aud  good  humor. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  came  to  where  the 
hilia  closed  upon  the  river,  leaving  here  and  there 
intervals  of  undulating  meadow  land.  The  river 
was  sheeted  with  ice,  broken  into  hills  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  Digger  kept  on  ahead  of  the  party, 
crossing  and  recrossiug  the  river  iu  pursuit  of 
game,  until,  unluckily,  encountering  a  brother 
Digger,  he  stole  off  with  him,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  leave-taking. 

Being  now  left  to  themselves,  they  proceeded- 
until  they  came  to  some  Indian  huts,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  wliich  spoke  a  language  totally  different 
from  any  Ihey  had  yet  heard,  One,  however, 
uiidersiood  the  Nez  Ferc£  language,  and  through 
him  they  made  inquiries  as  la  their  route.  These 
Indians  were  extremely  kind  and  honest,  and  fui'- 
nisbed  them  with  a  smalt  quantity  of  meat  ;  but 
none  of  them  could  be  iuduced  to  act  as  guides. 
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Immediateiy  in  the  route  of  the  travellers  U" 
a  high  uioiiiitiiiu,  which  they  aaceuded  with  some 
diilicuhy.  The  prospect  irom  the  summit  vies 
gntiwl  but  dishearteiiing.  Dii-ecity  before  tbuni 
towered  the  loftiest  peHks  of  Immaliah,  rising 
fiir  higher  than  the  elevated  ground  ou  which 
they  stood ;  on  the  oClicr  hand,  they  were  en- 
abled lo  scan  [lie  course  of  the  rirer,  dashing 
along  through  deep  chasms,  between  rocks  iimi 
precipices,  until  lost  in  a  distant  wilderness  of 
moutituiiia,  which  closed  the  savage  landscape. 

They  remaiued  lor  a  long  time  contemplaliug, 
with  perplexed  and  anxious  eye,  this  wild  congre- 
gation of  mountain  barriers,  and  seeltiug  to  dis- 
cover BDine  practicable  pai^sage.  The  approach 
of  evening  obliged  them  lo  give  up  the  task,  and 
to  seek  some  camping  ground  for  the  night.  Mov- 
ing briskly  forivard,  nnd  ptun^ng  and  toesiiig 
through  a  succession  of  deep  snow-drifts  they  at 
length  reached  a  valley  known  among  trappers 
as  the  "  Grand  Rond,"  which  they  found  entirely 
free  from  snow. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  long  and  Ave  or  sis  broad  ;  a  bright 
«uld  stream  called  the  Fourcke  de  Glace,  or  Ice 
Kiver,  runs  through  it.  Its  sheltered  aituatiou, 
embosomed  in  mountains,  renders  it  good  postur- 
ing ground  in  the  winter  time ;  when  the  elk 
come  down  to  it  in  great  numbers,  driven  out  of 
)  by  the  snow.     The  Indians  then 


1  the 


They  likewise  come 
lime  to  dig  the  cami 
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is  in  blossom,  ibe  whole  valley  id  tinteJ 
b^  its  blue  flowers,  and  looks  like  cbe  ocean  wliea 
Dvercflst  by  a  cloud. 

Af^er  passiug  n  night  iu  this  valley,  Clie  travel- 
lers  in  tbe  moraiDg  scaled  the  neighboring  hilla, 
to  look  out  for  a  more  eligible  route  than  that 
upon  which  they  had  unluckily  fallen  j  and,  after 
much  recoDuoitriug,  determined  to  make  their 
way  once  more  to  the  river,  and  to  ti'avel  upon 
the  ice  wheu  the  banks  should  prove  impassable. 
On  tbe  second  day  after  this  determiuation,  they 
were  again  upon  Suake  Kiver,  but,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  it  v^as  nearly  free  from  ice. 
A  narrow  ribbon  ran  along  the  shore,  and  some- 
tioies  there  was  a  kind  of  bridge  across  the 
stream,  formed  of  old  ice  and  auow.  For  a  short 
time  they  jogged  along  the  bank  with  tolerable 
facility,  but  at  length  came  to  where  the  river 
forced  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
winding  between  tremendous  walla  of  basaltic 
rock,  that  rose  perpendicularly  fium  the  water 
edge,  frowning  iu  bleak  a:id  gloomy  grandeur. 
Here  difficulties  of  all  kinds  beset  their  path. 
The  snow  was  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  but 
soft  and  yielding,  so  that  the  horses  had  no  foot- 
hold, hut  kept  plunging  forwanl,  straining  them- 
selves  by  perjietual  efforts.  Sometimes  the  crags 
and  promontories  forced  them  upon  the  narrow 
ribbon  of  ice  that  bordered  tlie  shore  ;  sometimes 
they  had  to  scramble  over  vast  masses  of  rock 
which  hud  tumbled  from  the  impending  preci- 
pices ;  sometimes  ihey  had  to  cross  the  stream 
upon  the  hazardous  bridges  of  ice  and  snow,  sink- 
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ing  to  the  knee  at  every  step ;  sometimee  they  hi 
to  Bcale  sliiipery  acclivities,  aod  to  pass  along  uac- 
row  cornices  glazed  willi  ice  acid  aleet,fi  shoulder- 
ing wall  of  rock  oo  one  §ide,  a  yawniog  precipiue 
OD  the  other,  where  a  siugle  false  step  would  have 
been  fatal.  Id  u  lower  and  less  dangerous  pass, 
two  of  iheir  horses  actually  fell  iuto  the  rives'; 
one  was  saved  with  much  difficulty,  but  ibe  bold- 
ness of  the  sliore  prevented  their  rescuiug  the 
other,aiid  he  was  swept  away  by  the  rapid  uurreuL 

In  this  way  [bey  struggled  forward,  maufully 
braving  difiiculties  and  dangers,  until  they  came 
to  where  the  bed  of  the  river  was  narrowed  to  a 
mere  chaani,  with  perpendicular  walb  of  rock  that 
detied  all  further  progreas.  Turning  tbeir  lac* 
now  to  the  mountain,  they  endeavored  to  cross 
directly  over  it ;  but,  after  clambering  nearly  to 
the  summit,  found  their  path  closed  by  i:lau^ 
mountuble  barriers. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retrace  their 
steps.  To  descend  a  cragged  mountaiu,  how- 
iiver,  was  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  to 
ascend  iL  They  hod  to  lower  themselves,  caa- 
tiously  and  slowly,  from  sleep  to  steep  ;  and,  while 
they  managed  with  difficulty  to  maiulHin  tbeir 
own  footing,  to  aid  their  borses  by  holding  od 
firmly  to  the  rope  halters,  as  the  poor  animals 
stumbled  among  slippery  rucks,  or  slid  down  icy 
declivities.  Thus^  after  a  day  of  intense  cold,  and 
severe  and  incessant  toil,  amidst  the  wildest  of 
scenery,  they  managed,  about  nightfall,  to  reach 
[hB  ciimping  ground  from  which  tliey  had  started 
in  tlic  muniing,  aud  for  the  first  time  in  the  course 
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of  tlmir  rugged  Bod  perilous  expedition  felt  their 
hearts  quailing  under  their  niuttiplied  liardshipa. 

A  heartj  supper,  a  tranquilizing  pipe,  and  a 
sound  night's  sleep,  put  them  nil  in  better  mood, 
and  in  the  morning  the;^  held  a,  consultation  as  to 
their  future  movements.  About  four  miles  be- 
hind, thej  had  remarked  a  small  ridge  of  moun- 
tains approaching  closely  to  the  river.  It  was 
determined  to  scale  this  ridge,  and  seek  a  pEissage 
into  the  vuUey  which  must  lie  beyond.  Should 
they  fail  in  this,  hut  one  alternative  remained — 
To  kill  their  liorses,  dry  the  flesh  for  provisions, 
make  boats  of  the  hides,  and  in  these  commit 
themselves  to  the  stream  —  a  measure  hazardous 
in  the  extreme. 

A  short  march  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  its  steep  and  cragged  sides  almost 
discouraged  hope.  Tlie  only  chance  of  scaling  it 
was  by  broken  masses  of  rock,  piled  one  upon 
another,  which  formed  a  succession  of  crags, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summit.  Up  these  they 
wrought  their  way  with  indeacrihable  difficulty 
and  peril,  in  a  zigzng  course,  climbing  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  helping  their  horses  up  after  them; 
which  scrambled  among  the  crags  like  mountain 
goats  ;  DOW  and  theu  dislodging  some  bnge  stone, 
which,  the  moment  they  bad  left  it,  would  roll 
down  the  mountain,  crashing  and  rebouniling  with 
terrific  din.  It  was  aome  time  afler  dark  before 
they  reached  a  kind  of  platform  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  they  could  venture  to  en- 
camp. The  winds,  which  swept  this  naked 
height,  had  whii'led  all  the  snow  into  the  valley 
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beneath,  so  that  the  horses  fbnnd  tolerable  winter 
pEtstumge  uii  the  dry  grass  which  remained  ez- 
poeed.  TVie  travellers,  though  hungry  in  the  ex- 
treme, were  fain  to  make  a  very  frugal  supper  i 


for  they  saw  their  journey  was  likely  t 
longed  much  beyond  the  anticipated  term. 

In  fact,  on  the  foUowiog  day  they  discerned 
that,  although  already  at  a  great  elevation,  they 
were  only  aa  yet  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  proved  to  be  a  great  eierra,  or  ridge,  of 
immense  height,  running  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  swelling  by  degrees  to  lofty  pcaka,  but 
the  outline  gaahed  by  deep  and  precipitous  ra- 
vines. This,  in  fact,  was  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Blue  Mountains,  in  whicli  the  first  adventurers 
to  Astoria  experienced  such  hardships. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  accompany  tbe  travel- 
lers step  by  step  in  this  tremendous  mountua 
scramble,  into  which  they  had  unconsciously  be- 
trayed themselves.  Day  after  day  did  their  tinl 
continue  ;  peak  after  peak  had  they  to  traverse, 
struggling  with  difficulties  and  hardships  known 
only  to  the  mountain  trapper.  As  their  course 
lay  north,  they  had  to  ascend  the  southern  laces 
of  the  heights,  where  the  sun  had  uielted  the 
snow,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent  wet  and  slippery, 
and  to  keep  both  men  and  horses  continually  on 
the  strain  ;  while  on  the  northern  sides,  the  snoff 
lay  in  such  heavy  masses  that  it  was  necessary 
to  beat  a  track,  down  which  the  horses  might  be 
led.  Every  now  and  then,  also,  their  way  was 
impeded  by  tall  and  numerous  pines,  some  of 
which  had  fallen,  and  lay  in  every  direction. 
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lie  midst  of  these  toils  and  hanlships  llieir 
provisions  gave  out  For  three  days  ihey  were 
without  food,  and  so  reduced  that  tbey  could 
scarcely  drag  themselves  along.  At  length  one 
of  the  mules,  being  about  to  give  out  trora  fa- 
tigue and  famine,  they  hastened  to  dispatch  him. 
Husbanding  tliia  miserable  supply,  they  dried  the 
flesh,  and  for  three  days  subsisted  upon  the  nu- 
triment extracted  from  the  bones.  As  to  the 
meat,  it  was  packed  and  preserved  as  long  as 
they  could  do  without  it,  not  knowing  how  long 
they  might  remain  bewildered  in  these  desolate 
regions. 

One  of  the  men  was  now  dispatched  ahead  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, some  more  practicable  route,  lu  the  meau- 
time,  the  rest  of  the  party  moved  on  slowly. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  days,  the  scout  rejoined 
thera.  He  informed  them  that  Snake  River  ran 
immediately  below  the  sierra  or  mountainous 
ridge  upon  which  they  were  travelUng ;  that  it 
was  free  from  precipices,  and  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  in  a  direct  line ;  but  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  it  without 
making  a  weary  circuit.  Their  only  course 
would  be  to  cross  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  let^. 

Up  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  weary  trav- 
ellers directed  their  steps  ;  and  the  ascent,  in 
their  present  weak  and  exliansteit  state,  was  one 
of  the  severest  parts  of  this  most  painful  journey. 
For  two  days  were  they  toiling  slowly  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  heating  at  every  sie])  a  path  through  the 
snow  for  their  faltering  horses.     At  length  they 
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reHched  the  suminit,  where'the  sdow  was  bki^ 
<Mi  but  ill  tlescending  on  the  opposite  side,  tl 
were  oflen  plungiog  through  deep  diilU,  p 
the  hollows  luid  raviuea. 

Their  provision  a  were  now  exhiiusted, 
thej  and  their  horses  almost  ready  to  give  out 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  when  one  aflernooo, 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  blue  line 
of  distant  mouutain,  the^  came  lo  ihe  brow  of  n 
height  from  which  they  beheld  the  smooth  valley 
of  the  Imuahah  stretched  out  in  smiling  verdure 
below  them. 

The  sight  inspired  almost  a  frenzy  of  delight. 
Housed  lo  new  ardor,  they  forgot  for  a  time  their 
fatigues,  and  hurried  down  the  mountain,  dragging 
their  jaded  horses  after  them,  and  sometimes 
compelling  them  lo  slide  a  distance  of  thirty  oc 
forty  feet  at  a  time.  At  length  they  reached  the 
bauka  of  the  Immahah.  The  young  grass  was 
just  begiuuing  to  sprout,  and  the  whole  valley 
wore  an  aspect  of  sot'tuess,  verdure,  and  repose, 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  frightful  region 
from  which  they  had  just  descended.  To  add  to 
their  joy,  ihey  observed  Indian  traila  along  ihc 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  other  signs  which  gave 
them  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an  en- 
oampment  of  the  Lower  Nez  Ferces  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  it  was  within  the  accoslomed 
range  of  that  pacific  and  hospitable  tribe. 

The  prospect  of  a  supply  of  food  stimulated 
them  to  new  exertion,  and  they  continued  on  aa 

fa.4t  as  the  enfeebled  state  of  themselvea  and  their 

steeds  would  permit.     At  length,  one  uf  the  D 
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more  exhausted  than  the  rest,  threw  himself  upon 
grass,  and  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rouse  him  ;  his  spirit 
had  given  out,  and  his  replies  only  showed  the 
dogged  apathy  of  despair.  His  companions, 
therefore,  encamped  on  the  spot,  kindled  a  blazing 
fire,  and  searched  about  for  roots  with  which  to 
strengthen  and  revive  him.  They  all  then  made 
a  starveling  repast ;  but  gathering  round  the  fire, 
talked  over  past  dangers  and  troubles,  soothed 
themselves  with  the  persuasion  that  all  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  com- 
forting hope  that  the  morrow  would  bring  them 
into  plentiful  quarters. 


in  the  vhHbt.  — 

J}  A  letlurgT-  - 

-  Tbe  bald  held.  — 
■n  old  pliud  dosk.  —  The  tunily  hone.  —  Tho  cml  of 
Indian  pr«enL 

J  TRANQUIL  night's  rest  had  suffidentJy 
resWred  the  broken-down  trsTeller  to 
euable  htm  to  regume  hi^  way&ricg, 
and  all  huDds  set  forward  on  the  loiIiaD  tr^ 
With  all  thtar  eagerness  to  arrive  within  reach 
of  saccor,  such  was  their  feeble  and  etnadaled 
condition,  that  they  advanced  but  slowly.  Nor 
is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  almost 
have  lost  heart  as  well  as  strength.  It  was  now 
(the  IGth  of  Febmary)  fifty-three  days  that  [hey 
had  been  travelling  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  privations  and  hardships; 
and  for  the  last  twenty  days  they  had  been  en- 
tangled in  the  wild  and  desolate  labyrinths  of 
the  snowy  mount^ns  ;  climbing  and  de.secDding 
icy  precipices,  and  nearly  starved  with  cold  and 

All  the  morning  they  continued  following  the 
Indian  trail  without  seeing  a  human  being,  and 
were  beginning  to  be  diaconraged,  when,  aboat 
noon,  tliey  discovered  a  horsemun  at  a  c" 
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He  was  comiog  directl;^  towards  them ;  but  on 
diBCOTering  them,  suddenly  reined  up  his  st«ed, 
came  to  a  halt,  and,  after  recoQnoitring  them  for 
a  time  with  great  earneatoeBS,  seemed  about  to 
make  a  cautious  retreat.  They  ea^rly  made 
signs  of  peace,  and  endeavored,  with  the  utmoat 
anxiety,  to  induce  him  to  approach.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  doubt ;  but  at  length, 
haviiig  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  not  ene- 
mies, came  galloping  np  to  them.  He  was  a 
fine,  haughty-looking  savage,  fendfuUy  decorated, 
and  mounted  on  a  higb-mettled  steed,  with  gaudy 
trappmgs  and  equipments.  It  waa  evident  that 
he  was  a  warrior  of  some  consequence  among  his 
tribe.  Hia  whole  deportment  had  something  in 
it  of  barbaric  dignity  ;  he  felt,  perhaps,  his  tem- 
porary saperiority  in  personal  array,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  hia  steed,  to  the  poor,  ragged,  travel- 
worn  trappers,  and  their  half-starved  horses. 
Approaching  them  with  an  air  of  protection,  he 
gave  them  bis  hand,  and,  in  the  Nez  Perce  lan- 
guage, invited  them  to  his  camp,  which  was  only 
a  few  miles  distant ;  where  he  bad  pletity  to  eat, 
and  plenty  of  horses,  and  woidd  cheerfully  share 
his  good  things  with  them. 

His  hospitable  invitation  was  joyflilly  accepted ; 
he  lingered  but  a  moment,  to  give  directions  by 
which  they  might  find  bis  camp,  and  then,  wheel- 
ing round,  and  giving  reias  to  his  mettlesome 
steed,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  travellera  fol- 
lowed with  gladdened  hearts,  but  at  a  snail's 
pace  ;  for  their  poor  horses  could  scarcely  drag 
one    leg  after  tlie   other.      Captmn   BonneviUe, 
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I    and    BUigl^VH 
le    necessitv  of        ' 


however,  experienced  a  sudden 
chauge  of  feeling.  Hitherto,  the  necessity  of 
conducting  hiB  party,  and  of  providing  against 
every  emergency,  hitil  kept  hia  mind  upon  ilie 
Ure(«h,  and  hi^  whole  system  braced  and  excited. 
In  no  one  instance  had  he  flagged  in  spirit,  or 
felt  disposed  to  succumb.  Now,  however,  thai 
all  danger  was  over,  and  the  march  of  a  few 
miles  wouid  bring  them  to  repose  and  abundance, 
hia  energies  suddenly  deserted  him;  and  ever; 
fliculty,  mental  and  physical,  was  totally  relaxed. 
He  luid  not  proceeded  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  he  had  had  the  interview  with  the  Nez 
Perce  chief,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  die 
ea^rth,  without  the  power  or  will  to  move  a.  mus- 
cle, or  exert  a  thought,  and  sank  almost  instantly 
into  a.  profound  and  dreamless  sleep.  Kis  com- 
panions ag^  came  to  a  halt,  and  encamped  be- 
side him,  find  there  they  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Bonneville  awak- 
ened from  hia  long  and  heavy  sleep,  much  re- 
freshed ;  and  they  all  resumed  their  creeping 
progress.  They  had  not  been  long  on  the  march. 
when  eight  or  ten  of  the  Nez  PeroS  tribe  came 
galloping  to  meet  them,  leading  ft^sh  horses 
to  bear  them  to  their  camp.  Thus  gallandy 
mounted,  they  fett  new  life  iniused  into  their 
languid  frames,  and  dashing  forward,  were  soon 
at  the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Perces.  Here  they 
found  about  twelve  families  living  together,  under 
tlie  patriarchal  sway  of  an  ancient  and  venerable 
chief.  He  received  them  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  golden  age,  and  with  something  of  the  a 
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kind  of  fare ;  for  while  ha  opened  his  arms  to 
make  them  welcome,  the  only  rejiast  be  set  be- 
fore them  conaiated  of  roots.  They  could  hiiva 
wished  for  something  more  hearty  and  substan- 
tial i  but,  for  want  of  better,  made  a  voracious 
meat  on  these  humble  viands.  The  repast  being 
over,  the  beat  pipe  was  lighted  and  sent  round ; 
and  this  was  a  most  welcome  luxury,  having  loat 
their  smoking  apparatus  twelve  days  before, 
among  the  mountains. 

While  they  were  thus  enjoying  themselves, 
their  poor  horses  were  led  to  the  best  pastures 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  were  turned 
loose  to  revel  on  the  fresh  sprouting  grass ;  so 
that  they  had  better  fare  than  their  masters. 

Captain  Bonneville  soon  felt  himself  quite  at 
home  among  these  quiet,  inoffensive  people.  His 
long  residence  among  their  cousins,  the  Upper 
Kez  Perc<!3,  had  made  him  conversant  with  their 
language,  modes  of  expression,  and  all  their  hab- 
itudes. Ho  soon  found,  too,  that  he  was  well 
known  among  them,  by  report,  at  least,  from  the 
constant  interchange  of  vbits  and  messages  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  tribe.  They  at 
first  addressed  him  by  his  name,  giving  him  his 
title  of  captain,  with  a  French  accent ;  but  they 
BOon  gave  him  a  title  of  their  own,  which,  as 
asual  with  Indian  titles,  had  a.  peculiar  significa- 
tioD.  In  tbe  case  of  the  captain,  it  had  some- 
what of  a  whimaical  origin. 

As  he  sat  chatting  and  smoking  In  the  midst 
of  them,  he  would  occasionally  take  oS*  his  cap. 
Whenever  he  did  so,  there  was 
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the  Bnrromidiiig  circle.  The  Indians  woald 
ri^  from  their  recumbent  posture,  and  gaze  npon 
bh  uncovered  head,  with  their  asual  csdanmtioD 
of  astODtshment.  The  worthy  captain  was  oom- 
plolely  bald ;  a  phenomenoD  very  sorpriHing 
in  their  eyes.  They  were  at  a  loss  lo  know 
whether  he  hud  been  scalped  in  battle,  or  en- 
joyed a  natural  immunity  from  that  belligereDt 
infliction.  In  a  little  while,  he  became  knomi 
among  them  by  an  Indiati  name,  signi^ring 
bald  chief."  *■  A  soubriquet,"  observes  the 
tain,  "  for  which  I  can  find  no  parallel 
since  the  days  of  '  Charles  the  Bald.'  " 

Although  the  travellers  had  banqneted  on 
and  been  regaled  with  tobaeeu  smoke,  yet 
Bttjmachs  craved  more  generous  iare. 
proaehing  the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Perces,  they  had 
indulged  in  fond  anticipations  of  venison  and  dried 
salmon ;  and  dreams  of  the  kind  still  haunted  their 
imaginations,  and  could  not  be  conjured  down.  Hie 
keen  appetites  of  mountain  trappers,  quickened 
by  a  fortnight's  fiwiing,  at  length  got  the  belter 
of  all  scruples  of  pride,  and  they  fiiirly  begged 
some  flsh  or  fleah  from  the  hoapitable  savages. 
The  latter,  however  were  slow  to  break  in  npon 
thou-  winter  store,  which  was  very  limited ;  bat 
were  ready  to  furnish  roots  in  abundance,  which 
they  pronounced  excellent  food.  At  lengtJi, 
Cnptain  Bonneville  thought  t  "  ~       * 

iug  the  much-coveted  gratjficataon. 

He  had  about  him,  he  says,  a  trusty 
old  and  valued  travelling  companion  and 
upon  which  the  rains  had  descended,  and  the 
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and  wioils  beaten,  without  Airtber  effect  than  aome- 
what  to  tarniah  its  primitive  lustre.  This  coat 
of  many  colors  had  excited  the  admiration,  and 
inSamed  the  covetousnesa  of  both  warriors  aud 
squawB  to  an  extravagant  degree.  An  idea  now 
occurred  to  Captain  Bonneville,  to  convert  this 
rainbow  garment  into  the  savory  viands  so  much 
desired.  There  was  a  momentary  straggle  in  his 
mind  between  old  associutiona  and  projected  in- 
dulgence !  and  his  decbion  in  &vor  of  the  latter 
was  made,  he  says,  with  a  greater  promptness, 
perhaps,  than  true  taste  and  sentiment  might  have 
required.  In  a  few  moments,  his  plaid  cloak  was 
cut  into  numerous  strips.  "  Of  these,"  continues 
he,  "  with  the  newly  developed  talent  of  a  man- 
milliner,  I  speedily  constructed  turbans  a  la 
Turque,  and  fanciful  head-gears  of  divers  con- 
ibrmatious.  These,  judidonsly  distributed  among 
such  of  the  womenkind  as  seemed  of  most  con- 
sequence and  interest  m  the  eyes  of  the  palres 
eonacripti,  brought  us,  in  a  little  while,  abundance 
of  dried  salmon  and  deers'  hearts ;  on  which  we 
made  a  sumptuous  supper.  Another,  and  a  more 
satJB&ctory  smoke,  succeeded  this  repast,  and  sweet 
slumbers  answering  the  peaceful  invocation  of  oiir 
pipes,  wrapped  us  in  that  deUcious  rest  which  is 
only  won  by  toil  and  travail." 

As  to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  slept  in  the  lodge 
of  the  venerable  patriarch,  who  had  evidently  con- 
ceived a  most  disinterested  affection  for  turn,  as 
was  shown  on  the  fullowiug  morning.  The  trav- 
ellers, invigorated  by  a  good  supjwr  and  "  fresh 
from  the  bath  of  repose,"  were  about  to  resume 
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their  journey,  wben  tliU  affectionate  old  cbief  took 
the  captain  aside,  to  let  him  know  how  uvwh  he 
loved  him.  As  a  proof  of  his  regard,  he  had 
determined  to  give  him  a  fine  horse,  which  woul'l 
go  fiirther  than  words,  and  put  Ma  good-will  be- 
yood  all  quention.  So  saying,  he  made  a  signal, 
and  forthwith  a  beautilHil  young  horse  of  a  brown 
color,  was  led,  prancing  and  snortiug,  to  the  place. 
Captain  Bonneville  was  suitably  aBected  by  this 
mark  of  friendship ;  but  his  experience  in  what  is 
proverbially  called  "  Indian  giving,"  made  him 
aware  that  a  parting  pledge  waa  necessary  on  his 
own  part,  to  prove  that  his  friendship  was 
reciprocated.  He  accordingly  placed  a  handsome 
riHe  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  chief,  whose 
benevolent  heart  was  evidently  touched  and  gniti- 
fieil  by  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  aoiity. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this  little 
accoant  of  friendship,  the  captain  was  about  to 
shift  his  saddle  to  this  noble  gtfl-horse,  when  the 
affectionate  patriarch  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  introduced  to  him  a  whimpering,  whining, 
leathern -skinned  old  squaw,  that  might  hare 
passed  for  an  Egyptian  mummy  without  drying. 
"This,"  said  he,  '•  is  my  wife:  she  is  a  good  wife — 
I  love  her  very  much.  —  She  loves  the  horse  — 
she  loves  him  a  great  deal  — she  will  cry  veij 
much  at  losing  him.  —  I  do  not  know  how  I  abalt 
comfort  her — and  that  makes  my  heart  very  eore." 

What  could  the  worthy  captjun  do,  to  console 

the  tender-hearted  old  squaw,  and,  peradventure, 

the  venerable    patriarch  from  a  curtain 

lecture  ?     He  bethought  himself  of  a  p  ' 
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boba ;  it  was  true,  the  patriarch's  better-half  was 
of  an  age  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  put 
personal  vanity  out  of  the  question,  but  when  is 
personal  vanity  extinct?  The  momenthe  produced 
the  glittering  ear-bobs,  the  whimpering  and  whin- 
ing of  the  aempitemal  beldame  was  at  an  end. 
She  eagerly  placed  the  precioua  baubles  in  her 
ears,  and,  though  as  ugly  as  the  Witoh  of  Endor, 
went  off  with  a  sideling  gait,  and  coquettish  mt, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  perfect  SentiramiB. 

The  captain  had  now  saddled  his  newly  acquired 
steed,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  the 
affectionaW  patriarch  again  stepped  forward,  and 
presented  to  him  a  young  Fierced-uoae,  who  had 
a  peculiarly  sulky  look.  "  This,"  said  the  vener- 
able chief,  "  is  my  son  :  he  is  very — good  a  great 
horseman — he  always  took  care  of  this  very  fine 
horse — he  brought  liim  up  from  a  colt,  aud  made 
him  what  he  is. —  He  is  very  fond  of  thia  fine 
horse  —  he  loves  him  like  a  brother  —  his  heart 
will  be  very  heavy  when  this  fine  horse  leaves 
the  camp." 

What  could  the  captain  do  to  reward  the  youth- 
ful hope  of  thia  venerable  pair,  and  comfort  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  foster-brother,  the  horse  ?  He 
bethought  him  of  a  hatchet,  which  might  be  spared 
from  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner  did  he  place 
the  implement  in  the  hands  of  yoimg  hopeAil, 
than  his  countenance  brightened  np.  and  he  went 
off  rejoicing  in  his  hatohet,  to  the  full  as  much  as 
did  his  respectable  mother  in  her  ear-bobs. 

The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about 
to  start,  when  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  stepped 
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forward,  for  the  third  tune,  and,  while  he  hiid  one 
hand  gently  on  the  mane  of  the  horse,  held  np 
the  rifle  in  the  other.  ^  This  rifle,"  said  he,  ^  shall 
be  my  great  medicine.  I  will  hug  it  to  my  heart — 
I  will  always  love  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  good 
friend,  the  bald-headed  chief.  But  a  rifle,  by 
itself,  b  dumb — I  cannot  make  it  speak.  If  I 
had  a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would  take  it  oat 
with  me,  and  would  now  and  then  shoot  a  deer ; 
and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home  to  my  hungry 
family,  T  would  say  —  Thb  was  killed  by  the  rifle 
of  my  friend,  the  bald-headed  chie^  to  whom  I 
gave  that  very  fine  horse." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal :  the  captain 
forthwith  furnished  the  coveted  supply  of  powder 
and  ball ;  but  at  the  same  time  put  spurs  to  lus 
very  fine  gift-horse,  and  the  first  trial  of  his  ^)6ed 
was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifestation  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old 
patriarch  and  his  insuiuating  family. 


CHAPTER  XXSIL 


InLLOWING  the  course  of  the  Imma- 

I  hiih,  Captain  Bonneville  and  hi$  three 

II  companions  soon  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Snake  liiver.  Their  route  now  lay  over  a, 
Buceesfiion  of  steep  and  isolated  hills,  with  prO' 
found  valleys.  On  the  second  day  after  taking 
leave  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch,  as  they 
vere  descending  into  one  of  thoee  deep  and 
abmpt  intervals,  they  descried  a  smoke,  and 
Bhortjy  aftorwards  came  in  sight  of  a  small  en- 
campment of  Nez  Percys. 

The  Indians,  when  they  ascertained  that  it 
was  a  purty  of  white  men  approaching,  greeted 
them  with  a  salute  of  fire-arms,  and  invited  them 
to  encamp.  This  hand  was  likewise  under  tlie 
sway  of  a  venerable  chief  named  To-mus-ro-y-e- 
cut ;  a  name  which  we  shall  lie  careful  not  to 
inflict  oftener  than  is  necessary  upon  the  reader. 
This  ancient  and  hard-name<l  chieftain  welcomed 
Captain  Bonuevilie  to  his  camp  with  tlie  same 
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hospitality  and  loviiig-kiadness  that  be  had  e 
perieuced  from  his  predeuessors.  Ue  t^ld  tiie 
captJiin  that  he  had  often  heard  of  the  Amerirans 
and  their  generous  deeds,  and  that  his  buffalo 
brethren  (the  Upper  Nez  Percds)  had  always 
spoken  of  them  as  the  Big-hearted  whites  of  the 
East,  the  very  good  frieada  of  the  Sex  Percys. 

Captain  Bonneville  felt  somewhat  uneasy 
under  the  responsibility  of  this  magnanimous  but 
coatty  appellation ;  and  began  to  fear  he  might 
be  involved  in  a  second  interchange  of  pledges 
of  fiiendship.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  let  the 
old  chief  know  his  poverty-stricken  state,  aud 
how  little  there  was  to  be  expected  &ora  him. 

He  informed  him  that  he  and  his  comrade* 
had  long  resided  among  the  Upper  Nea  Perc&, 
and  loved  them  so  much  that  they  hail  thrown 
their  arms  around  them,  and  now  held  them  cl< 
to  their  hearts.  That  he  had  received  anch 
accounts  from  the  Upper  Nez  Percys  of 
oousina  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  that  he 
become  desiroos  of  knowing  them  as  friendi 
brothers.  That  he  and  Ilia  comptanions  had  ac- 
cordingly loaded  a  mule  with  presents  and  set  off 
for  the  country  of  the  Lower  Nes  Percys  i  but, 
imfortunately,  had  been  entrapped  for  many  days 
among  the  snowy  mountainH  ;  and  that  the  mule 
with  all  the  presents  had  felleu  into  Snake  River, 
and  been  swept  away  by  the  rapid  currenL 
That  instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  among  their 
friends,  the  Nez  Percys,  with  light  hearts  and 
tiill  hands,  they  came  naked,  hungry,  and  hrol 
down ;    aud  instead  of   making   them    pret 
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"  But," 


:  upon  tl 
conelnded  he,  "  we  are  going  to  the  white  men's 
fort  on  the  Waliah-WaUah,  and  will  aoon  return ; 
and  then  we  wiU  meet  our  Nez  Perc^  friends 
like  the  true  Big  Hearts  of  the  East." 

Whether  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  speech  had  any  effect,  or  whether  the 
old  chief  acted  from  the  hospitable  feelings  which, 
according  to  the  captjkin,  are  reaUy  inherent  in 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  he  certainly  showed  no  dis- 
position to  relax  his  friendship  on  learning  the 
destitute  circumstauces  of  his  guests.  On  the 
contrary,  he  urged  the  captain  to  remain  with 
them  until  the  following  duy,  when  he  would  ac- 
company him  on  his  journey,  and  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  people.  In  the  meantime, 
he  would  have  a  colt  killed  and  cut  up  for  trav- 
elling provisions.  Thin,  he  carefully  explained, 
was  intended  not  as  an  article  of  tralilic,  but  as  a 
gift  J  for  he  saw  that  his  gnests  were  hungry  and 
in  need  of  food. 

Captain  Bonneville  gladly  assented  to  his  hos- 
pitable arrangement.  The  carcass  of  the  colt 
was  forthcoming  in  due  season,  but  the  captain 
insisted  that  one  hitlf  of  it  should  bo  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  chieftain's  family. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning, 
the  little  party  resumed  their  journey,  accom- 
panied by  the  old  chief  and  an  Indian  guide. 
Their  route  was  over  a  rugged  and  broken 
country,  where  the  hills  were  slippery  with  ice 
and  snow.  Their  horses,  too,  were  so  weak  and 
jaded    that  they  could  scarcely  climb  the  steep 
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ascents,  or  maintain  their  foothold  on  the  froze 
declivities.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  jour- 
ney, the  old  chief  aud  the  guide  were  uuremiuiog 
in  their  good  offices,  aud  coutinually  on  the  nlert 
to  select  t)ie  beat  roads,  and  assitit  them  throogb 
all  difHculties.  Indeed,  the  captiun  and  his  o 
rades  had  to  be  dependent  on  ^eir  Indian  Men 
for  almost  everything,  for  they  had  lost  I 
tobacco  and  pipes,  those  great  comforts  of  d 
trapper,  and  hitd  but  a  fow  chargea  of  powi 
lefl,  wluch  it  was  necessary  to  husband  for  ^ 
purpose  of  lighting  their  fires. 

Li  the  course  of  the  day  the  old  chief  i 
several  private  consultatbns  with  the  guide,  li 
showed  evident  signs  of  being  occupied  wi^  s 
mysterious  matter  of  mighty  import.  What  it 
was,  Captidn  Bonneville  could  not  fethom,  nor 
did  he  make  much  eHbrt  to  do  so.  From  some 
casual  sentences  that  he  overheard,  he  perceived 
that  it  WU8  something  from  wliich  the  old  maii 
promised  himself  much  satisfaction,  and  to  which 
he  attached  a  little  vainglory,  but  wliich  be 
wished  to  keep  a  secret ;  so  he  eulfered  him  to 
spin  out  his  petty  plana  unmolested. 

In  the  evening  when  they  encamped,  the  o 
chief  and  his  privy  counsellor,  the  guide,  1 
another  mysterious  colloquy,  after  which  I 
guide  mounted  hia  horse  and  departed  t 
secret  mission,  while  the  chief  resumed  bis  a 
at  the  fire,  and  sat  humming  to 
pleasing  but  mystic  reverie. 

The  next  morning,    the    travellers  t 
into  the  valley  of  the  Way-lee-way,  i 
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hie  tributary  of  Snake  River.  Here  they  met 
the  guide  returning  from  his  secret  errand.  An- 
other private  conference  was  held  between  him 
and  the  old  raana^ng  chief,  who  now  seemed 
more  inflated  than  ever  with  mystery,  and  self- 
importance.  Numerous  fresh  trails,  and  various 
other  eigns,  persuaded  Captmn  Bonneville  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  village  of  Nea 
Pere&  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  as  his  worthy 
companion,  the  old  chief,  said  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  his  secret  operations,  ho  asked  no 
qnestions,  but  patiently  awaited  the  development 
of  his  mystery. 

As  they  journeyed  on,  they  came  to  where 
two  or  three  Indians  were  bathing  in  a  small 
stream.  The  good  old  chief  immediately  came 
to  a  holt,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  them, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  repeated  to  them  the 
whole  history  which  Captain  Bonneville  had 
related  to  him.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  sociable,  communicative  old  man ;  by  no 
means  afflicted  with  that  taciturnity  generally 
charged  upon  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  fond  of  long  talks  and  long  smokings,  and 
evidently  was  proud  of  his  new  friend,  (he  bald- 
headed  chief,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  sounding  his 
praises,  and  setting  forth  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East. 

Having  disburdened  himself  of  everything  he 
had  to  relate  to  his  bathing  Mends,  he  left  litem 
to  their  aquatic  disports,  and  proceeded  onward 
with  the  captain  and  his  companions.     As  they 
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approached  ihe  Way-lee-wny,  however,  the  c 

moniiative  old  iihief  met  with  auotlier  and  a  verf 
different  occasion  to  esert  his  colloqaial  power*. 
On  the  banks  of  tlie  river  stood  an  isohited  moimd 
covered  with  grass.  He  pointed  to  it  with  some 
emotion.  "  The  big  heart  and  the  strong  ann,' 
said  be,  "  lie  buried  beneath  that  sod." 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  grave  of  one  of  hia  fiiends 
a  chosen  warrior  of  the  tribe,  who  had  been  slain 
on  this  spot  when  in  pursuit  uf  a  war  party  of 
Shushokoes,  who  had  stolen  the  horses  of  the 
village.  The  enemy  bore  off  his  scalp  as  a  trophy ; 
but  Ma  friends  found  his  body  in  this  lonely  place, 
and  committed  it  to  the  earth  with  ceremonials 
characteristic  of  their  pious  and  reverential  feelings. 
They  gathered  round  the  grave  and  mourned; 
the  warriors  were  silent  in  their  grief;  but  the 
women  and  children  bewiuled  their  loss  with  lood 
lamentations.  *'  For  three  days,"  B;ud  the  old 
man,  '^  we  performed  the  solemn  dances  for  die 
dead,  and  prayed  the  Great  Spirit  that  our  brother 
might  be  happy  in  the  laud  of  brave  warriors  aod 
hunters.  Then  we  killed  at  his  grave  fiiteen  of 
our  best  and  strongest  horses,  Xa  serve  him  when 
he  should  arrive  at  the  happy  hunting  grounds  j 
and  having  done  all  this,  we  returned  sorrowfiJly 
to  our  homes." 

While  the  chief  was  still  talking,  an  Indian 
scout  came  gidloping  up,  and,  presenting  him  with 
a  powder-horn,  wheeled  round,  and  was  BpcedUy 
out  of  sight.  The  eyes  of  the  old  chief  now 
brightened,  and  all  his  self-importance  returned 
His  petty  mystery  was  about  to  explode. 
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ing  to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  pointed  to  a  hill 
hard  by,  aud  informed  faim  that  behind  it  was  a 
village  governed  by  a  little  chief,  whom  he  had 
notified  of  the  approach  of  the  batd-heoded  chief, 
and  a  party  of  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East,  and 
that  he  W38  prepared  to  receive  them  in  becoming 
style.  As,  among  other  ceremouials,  he  intended 
to  salute  them  with  a  discharge  of  fire-arms,  he 
had  aent  the  horn  of  gunpowder  that  they  might 
return  the  salute  in  a  manner  correspondent  to 
his  dignity. 

They  now  proceeded  on  imtil  they  doubled  the 
point  of  the  hill,  when  the  whole  popnlation  of 
the  village  broke  upon  their  view,  drawn  out  in 
the  most  imposing  style,  and  arrayed  in  all  their 
finery.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  wild  and  fan- 
tastic, yet  singularly  striking.  In  the  front  rank 
were  the  chiefs  and  principal  warriors,  glaringly 
paint«d  and  decorated ;  behind  them  were  arranged 
the  rest  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  advanced 
slowly,  exchanging  salutes  of  fire-arms.  When 
arrived  within  a  respectiiil  distance,  they  dis- 
mounted. The  chiefs  then  came  forward  succes- 
Bively,  according  \o  their  respective  characters  and 
consequence,  to  offer  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  ; 
each  filing  off  when  he  had  shaken  hands,  to  make 
way  for  his  successor.  Those  in  the  next  rank 
followed  in  the  aame  order,  and  eo  on,  until  all 
had  given  the  pledge  of  friendship.  During  all 
this  tune,  the  chief^  according  to  custom,  took  bis 
stand  beside  the  guests.  If  any  of  his  people 
advanced  whom  he  juilged  unworiJiy  of  the  fiiend- 
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ship  or  coiifi<leDce  of  the  while  men,  lie  moti( 
them  ofT  by  a  wave  of  the  liaiid,  aud  tlicj  would 
snbnuBgively  walk  away.  When  Captain  Bomie' 
Tille  tnrDei]  upoii  him  on  inqiitring  look,  he  would 
obaerve,  '■  he  was  a  bad  man,"  or  something  quite 
as  coRdse,  and  there  wua  an  end  of  tlie  matter. 

Mats,  poles,  and  other  materials  were  DOW 
brought,  and  a  comfortable  lodge  was  soon  ereckid 
for  the  strangers,  where  they  were  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  other  necea- 
saries ;  aud  all  thetr  effects  were  placed 
keeping,  Their  horses,  too,  were  unsaildled, 
turned  loose  to  graze,  aud  a  guard 
watch  apoD  tliem. 

All  this  being  adjusted,  they  were  conducted 
the  main  building  or  council  house  of  the  village, 
where  an  ample  repast,  or  rather  banquet,  wai 
spread,  which  seemed  to  realize  all  the  gastro- 
nomical  dreams  that  had  tantalized  them  duritig 
their  long  starvation ;  for  here  they  beheld  not 
merely  Ssh  and  roots  in  abundance,  but  the  flesh 
of  deer  and  elk,  and  the  choicest  pieces  of  buffido 
meat.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  vigorously  they 
acquitted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  how 
unnecessary  it  was  for  their  hosts  to  practice  the 
usual    cramming  principle  of  Indian  hospitality. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  a  long  talk  ensued. 
The  chief  showed  the  same  curiosity  evinced  hy 
his  tribe  generaUy,  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  United  States,  of  which  they  knew  little 
but  what  they  derived  through  iheir  cousins,  the 
Upper  Nez  Percys ;  as  their  traffic  is  almost  Mt^ 
clusively  with  the  British  traders  of  the  Hui 
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Bay  Company.  Captain  Bonneville  did  hia  best 
to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his  nation,  and  the  im- 
portimee  of  their  friendfihip  to  the  red  men,  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  hia  worthy  friend, 
the  old  chief  with  the  liard  name,  who  did  all  that 
he  could  to  glority  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  Eust. 

The  chief,  and  all  present,  listened  with  pro- 
ibimd  attention,  and  evidently  witli  great  interest ; 
nor  were  the  important  &ct«  thus  set  forth,  con- 
fined to  llie  audience  in  the  lodge ;  for  sentence 
after  sentence  was  loudly  repeated  by  a.  crier  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  village. 

This  custom  of  promulgatmg  everything  by 
criers,  ia  not  confined  to  the  Nez  Percea,  but  pre- 
vails HBiong  many  other  tribes.  It  has  its  ad- 
vantage where  there  are  no  gazettes  to  publish 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  important  meetings.  And  in  fact,  reporta  of 
this  kind,  viva  voce,  made  in  the  hearing  of  all 
parties,  and  Uable  to  be  contradicted  or  corrected 
on  the  spot,  are  more  likely  to  convey  accurate 
information  to  the  public  mind,  than  those  cir- 
culated through  the  preas.  The  oiRce  of  crier  is 
generally  tilled  by  some  old  man,  who  ia  good  for 
little  else.  A  village  has  generally  several  of  these 
walking  newspapers,  aa  they  are  termed  by  the 
whites,  who  go  about  proclaiming  the  news  of 
the  day,  giving  notice  of  public  councils,  eipedi- 
tjons,  dances,  feasts,  and  other  ceremouiitls,  and 
advertdsing  anythhig  lost.  While  Captain  Bonne- 
ville remained  among  the  Nez  Perces,  if  a  glove, 
^^udkerchie^  or  anything  of  aimilar  value,  was 
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lost  or  laislaiil,  it  was  carried  by  tbe  finder  to  the 
lodge  of  the  chie&  and  proclamatioD  was  made  bj 
one  of  their  criers,  for  the  owner  to  come  and 
clum  hia  property. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  tme  character 
of  those  wauderiog  tribes  of  the  wildemces !  In. 
a  recent  work,  we  have  bad  to  apeak  of  tbis  tribs 
of  Indiana  from  the  experience  of  other  trudera 
who  had  casually  been  among  them,  and  who  re- 
presented tbem  as  selfish,  inhospitable,  exorbiiaut 
ill  their  dealings  and  much  addicted  to  thiering:' 
Captain  BonneTiUe,  on  the  contrary,  who  resided 
much  among  tbem,  and  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  their  real  characler,  invariably 
speaks  of  them  as  kind  and  hospitable,  scrupulously 
honest,  and  remarkable,  above  all  other  Indians 
that  he  had  met  with,  for  a  strong  feeling  of  rcli- 
^on.  In  lact,  so  enthusiastjc  is  he  in  their  praise, 
that  he  pronounces  tbem,  all  ignorant  and  bat- 
barons  ob  they  are  by  their  couditiou,  one  of  the 
purest-hearted  people  on  the  face  of  the  eartL 

Some  cures  which  Captain  Bonneville  bad  ef- 
fected in  simple  cases,  among  the  Upper  Nez 
Perces,  had  reached  the  ears  of  their  consina 
here,  and  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
great  medicme  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  village,  therefore,  before  bis  lodge  Itegan  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  The  cap- 
tain felt  Ibe  value  of  the  reputation  tiius  acci- 
dentally and  cheaply  acquired,  and  endeavored 
to  sustain  it.     As  he  bad  arrived   at  that  age 

1  Vide  Aaloria,  chap,  lii. 
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when  every  man  is,  experimeD  tally,  something 
of  a  physician,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage the  little  knowledge  in  the  healing  art 
which  he  had  easually  picked  up ;  and  was 
Buffidently  Bnccesai'iil  in  two  or  three  cases,  to 
convince  Ihesimpie  Indians  that  report  had  not 
exaggerated  his  medical  taleots.  The  only  pa- 
tient that  effectually  baffled  his  skill,  or  rather  dis- 
couraged any  attempt  at  rehe:^  was  an  antiquated 
Bqnaw  with  a  church-yard  cough,  and  one  leg  in 
the  grave  ;  it  being  shrunk  and  rendered  nseleas 
by  a  rheumatic  affection.  This  was  a  case  be- 
yond his  mark ;  however,  he  comforted  the  old 
woman  with  a  promiee  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  procure  something  to  relieve  her,  at  the  fort 
on  the  Wallah-Wallah,  and  would  bring  it  on 
his  return ;  with  which  assurance  her  husband 
was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  presented  the  cap- 
tain with  a  colt,  (a  be  killed  as  provisions  for  the 
journey :  a  medical  fee  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. 

While  among  these  Indians,  Capt^n  Bonne- 
viDe  unexpectedly  found  an  owner  lor  the  horse 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  Koot  Digger  at 
the  Big  Wyer.  The  Indian  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  horse  had  been  stolen  irom  him  some  time 
previous,  by  some  unknown  thief.  "  However," 
said  the  considerate  savage,  "  you  got  liim  in  &ir 
trade  —  you  are  more  in  want  of  horses  than  I 
am :  keep  him ;  he  is  youra  —  he  is  a  good  horse ; 
nse  him  well." 

Thus,  in  the  continual  experience  of  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity,  which  his  destitute  con- 
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dition  did  not  allow  him  to  reciprocate,  Captnn 
Bonneville  passed  some  short  time  among  th«M 
good  people,  more  and  more  impressed  with  Ite 
general  excellence  of  their  character. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

ScMiery  of  the  Way-lee-way,  —  A  (nbntitulfl  for  tobacco.— 
Sublime  scenery  of  Snake  Riier.—  The  gHiralDiu  old  chief 
and  hill  CDuBid.  —  A  NeE  Perc^  meeting.  —  A  gtoleii  skin. 
—  The  acapcKoa t  dug.  —  MyBterioua  confarencBa.  —  Tlie  lit- 
tle chief.  —  HiEtbuspiloliCy.— The  captuin'i  accouot  of  the 
United  States.  —  Hif  bedlog  skill. 


ing  his  journey,  Captain  Bonne' 
as  conducted  by  the  same  Nez 
I  Perc^  guide,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  important  in  choosing  tlie  routes 
and  resting  places.  He  also  cootiuued  to  be 
accompanied  hy  the  worthy  old  cliief  with  the 
hard  niinie,  who  seemed  bent  ujion  doing  tlie 
honors  of  the  country,  and  introducing  him  to 
every  branch  of '  his  tribe.  The  Way-lee-way, 
down  the  banks  of  which  Captain  Bonneville 
and  hia  companions  were  now  travelling,  is  a 
considerable  stream  winding  through  a  succession 
of  bold  and  beantiful  scenes.  Sometimes  the 
landscape  towered  into  bold  and  mountainous 
heights  that  partook  of  Buhlimity ;  at  other 
times,  it  stretched  along  the  water-side  in  fresh 
smiling    meadows,  and   graceful  undulating  vai- 

Frequeutly    in    tlieir  route  they  encountered 
small  parties  of  the  Nez  Percds,  with  wiiom  they 
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invuriubly  Uopjted  to  shake  hands ;  and  1 
generally,  evinced  great  curiosity  ooncernii^' 
them  and  llieir  adventures  :  a  curiaaity  whioh 
never  Mled  to  be  thoroughly  saliaiied  hy  the 
replies  of  the  worthy  Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cnt,  who 
kindly  took  upon  himself  to  be  spokesman  of 
the  party. 

The  incessant  smoking  of  pipea  inddent  to  the 
long  talks  of  this  excellent,  but  somewhat  garni- 
-  ous  old  chief,  at  length  exhausted  all  his  stock 
of  tobacco,  so  that  he  had  no  longer  a  whiff 
with  which  to  regale  his  while  companions.  In 
this  emergency,  he  out  up  the  stem  of  his  pipe 
into  fine  shavings,  which  he  mixed  with  cerl^ 
herbs,  aud  thus  manufiictured  a  temporary  siic- 
cedaneum,  to  enable  him  to  accompany  his  loug 
colloquies  and  harangues  with  the  cuatoniiuy 
fragrant  cloud. 

If  the  scenery  of  the  Way-lee-way  haxl  charmrf 
the  travellers  with  its  mingled  amenity  and  grand- 
eur, that  which  broke  upon  tliem  on  onue  more 
reaching  Snake  River,  filled  them  with  admira- 
tion and  astonishment.  At  times,  the  river  was 
overhung  by  dark  and  stupendous  rocks,  rising 
like  gigantic  walls  and  battlements;  these  would 
be  rent  by  wide  and  yawning  chasms,  tJiat 
seemed  to  speak  of  past  convulsions  of  nature. 
Sometimea  the  river  was  of  a  glassy  smoothness 
aud  pladdity  ;  at  other  times  it  roared  along  in 
impetuous  rapids  and  foaming  cascades.  Here, 
the  rocks  were  piled  in  the  most  fentaatic  crags 
and  precipices  ;  and  in  another  place,  they  were 
succeeded    by   delightful    valleys    carpeted  with 
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green-Bward.  The  whole  of  this  wild  and  vaiied 
scenery  was  dominated  by  immense  mountaina 
rearing  their  distant  pealts  into  the  clouds.  "The 
grandenr  and  originality  of  the  views,  presented 
on  every  side,"  says  Captain  Bonneville,  "  beggar 
both  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  had  ever 
gazed  upon  in  any  other  region  coiald  for  a  moment 
compare  in  wild  majesty  and  impressive  sfflmness, 
with  the  series  of  scenes  which  here  at  every  turn 
astonished  our  senses,  and  filled  ue  with  awe  and 
delight" 

Indeed,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
jonmal  before  ns,  and  the  accounts  of  other 
travellers,  who  passed  through  these  regions  in 
the  memorable  enterprise  of  Astoria,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Snake  Kiver  must  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  for  varied  and  striking 
BCflnery  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  continent  From 
its  head  waters  in  the  Hocky  Mountains,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia,  its  windings  are 
upwards  of  sis  hundred  miles  through  every 
variety  of  landscape.  Rising  in  a  volcanic  region, 
amidst  extinguished  craters,  and  mount^ns  awM 
with  the  traces  of  ancient  fires,  it  makes  its  way 
through  great  plains  of  lava  and  sandy  deserts, 
penetrates  vast  sierras  or  mountainous  chains, 
broken  into  romantic  and  often  friglitfiil  prec- 
ipices, and  crowned  with  eternal  snows  i  and  at 
other  times,  careers  through  green  and  smiling 
meadows,  and  wide  landscapes  of  Italian  grace 
and  beauty.  Wildneas  and  sublimity,  however, 
appear  to  he  its  prevailing  characteristics. 

Captain    Bonneville  and    his  companions  had 
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pursued  llieir  journey  a  considerabte  distal 
down  the  I'oarse  of  Suabe  River,  wheo  the  old 
chief  hulled  on  the  bank,  and  disnionnting, 
recommeuded  that  they  should  turn  their  horses 
loose  to  grnze,  while  he  summoned  a  cousin  of  liis 
from  a  group  of  lodges  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  streiim.  His  summons  was  quickly  answered. 
Au  Indian,  of  an  active,  elastic  form,  leaped  into 
a  light  canoB  of  cotton-wood,  and  vigorouHly 
plying  the  paddle,  soon  shot  across  the  river. 
Bounding  on  shore,  he  advanced  with  a  buoyant 
air  aud  friink  demeanor,  and  gave  his  right  hand 
to  each  of  the  party  in  turn.  The  old  diie^ 
whose  hard  name  we  forbear  to  repeat,  now 
presented  CaplMU  Bonneville,  in  form,  to  his 
cousin,  whose  name,  we  regret  to  say,  was  uo 
less  hard,  being  nothing  less  than  Hay-she4a- 
eow-cow.  The  latter  evinced  the  usual  curiosity 
to  know  all  about  the  strangers,  whence  they 
came,  wliither  they  were  going,  the  object  of  their 
journey,  and  the  adventures  they  had  experienced. 
All  these,  of  course,  were  amply  and  tloqueuily 
set  forth  by  the  communicative  old  chief.  To  all 
his  grandiloquent  account  of  the  bald-headed  chief 
and  his  countrymen,  the  Big  Hearts  of  tlie  East, 
his  cousin  listened  with  great  attentiun,  and 
replied  in  the  customary  style  of  Indian  wulcoioe. 
He  then  desired  the  party  to  await  bis  retoru, 
and,  springing  into  his  caiioe,  darted  across  the 
river.  In  a  little  while  he  returned,  brin^g 
a  most  welcome  supply  of  tobacco,  and  a  small 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  road,  dt  '  ' 
intention  of  accompanying  the  party. 
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horse,  he  mounteil  liehiiid  one  of  the  loeu,  ob- 
serving that  he  Bhoiild  proture  a.  steed  for  him- 
self wn  the  ibllowiiig  day. 

They  all  now  jogged  on  very  sociably  and 
cheerily  together.  Not  many  miles  beyond,  they 
met  oliitirs  of  the  tribe,  among  whom  wiis  one, 
Thoin  Captain  Bouuerille  and  hia  comrades  had 
Viiown  during  their  residenee  among  the  Upper 
T<ez  Pen«H.  and  who  welcomed  them  with  open 
anna.  In  this  neighlwrhood  was  the  liome  of 
thtir  guide,  who  took  leave  of  tliem  with  a 
prcfusion  of  good  wishes  for  their  safety  and 
httjniness.  That  night  they  put  up  in  the  hut 
of  t  Nbz  Perc^  where  they  wei'e  visited  by 
seveial  warriors  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
frienria  of  the  old  chief  and  bis  cousin,  who  came 
to  hate  a  talk  aud  a  smoke  with  the  white  men. 
The  htart  of  the  good  old  chief  was  overtiowiug 
with  good-will  at  thus  lieing  surrounded  by  his 
new  and  old  fiiends,  and  he  talked  with  more 
spirit  imd  vivacity  tlian  ever.  The  evening 
passed  away  in  perfect  liurmony  and  good-hnmor, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  the  visitors 
took  their  leave  and  recroased  the  river. 

After  this  constant  picture  of  worth  and  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  we  grieve  to 
have  to  reconl  a  cireiunstance  calculated  to  throw 
a  temporary  diade  upon  the  name.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  social  and  harmonious  evening  just  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  captain's  men,  who  happened 
to  be  something  of  a  virtuoso  in  his  way,  and 
fond  of  collecting  curiosities,  produced  a  smull 
skhi,   a  great  rwity   iu   tlie  eyes  of  men  con- 
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venanl  m  peknem.  it  attnded  hkkIi  aUoUiaB 
■aaag  tbe  nnbvs  Eroai  be^osd  die  rirer,  who 
jWMfri  it  from  ooe  to  the  other,  euunriaed  h  with 
looka  of  Cvdy  admiraiioa,  md  pronooneed  it  a 
great  ■ 

In  the  I 

put;  were  aboiU  to  aet  off,  tJie  preaoiis  staa 
vu  miflBiiig.  Searcfa  wm  made  for  »  in  the  hnL 
bat  it  was  nowbere  to  be  foand;  and  it  wH 
fitron^jr  nupected  that  it  had  been  parloined  by 
boine  of  the  coiuiwsaearB  from  the  other  side  cJ 
the  river. 

The  old  chief  and  his  coosiD  were  indignaa:  at 
the  BDppoaed  delinqoency  of  their  friends  anos 
the  wat«r,  and  called  out  for  ihem  to  come  over 
and  ftnswer  for  iheir  BhamefiU  condact.  The 
others  answered  to  the  call  with  all  the  prompti- 
Uide  of  perfect  innoceace,  and  spumed  at  the  idea 
of  their  (wing  capable  of  each  onlrage  upon  any 
of  the  Big-heaited  nation.  All  were  at  a  loss  on 
whom  to  fis  the  crime  of  abstracting  the  in- 
valuable skin,  when  by  chance  the  eyes  of  the 
wortbieB  from  beyond  iJie  water  fell  upon  an 
luihuppy  cur,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  but. 
He  was  a.  gallows-looking  dog,  but  not  more  so 
than  most  Indiau  dogs,  who,  take  them  in 
mass,  ai'e  little  better  than  a  generation  of  V 
Be  that  as  it  may,  ho  was  instantly  a 
having  devoured  the  skin  in  question.  A  c 
accused  is  generally  a  dog  condemned  i  ai  " 
condemned  is  generally  a  dog  executed. 
it  in  the  present  instance.  The  unfortmiale  ci 
was    arraigned ;   his  tliievish  looks  substantiate 
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bis  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  by  his 
from  across  the  river  to  be  hanged.  In  v. 
Indians  of  tlie  hut,  with  whom  he  was  i 
favorite,  interceded  in  hia  behalf.  Ii 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  petitioned 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  His  judges  were 
inexorable.  He  was  doubly  guilty :  first,  in 
having  robbed  their  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts 
of  the  East ;  secondly,  tn  having  brought  a  doubt 
•  on  the  honor  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  He  was, 
accordingly,  swung  aloft,  and  pelted  with  stones 
to  make  his  death  more  certain.  The  sentence 
of  the  judges  being  thoroughly  executed,  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  dog  was 
held,  to  establish  his  delinquency  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  to  leave  the  Nez  Perces  without  a 
Ghadow  of  suspicion.  Great  interest,  of  course, 
was  manifested  by  all  present,  during  this  oper- 
ation. The  body  of  the  dog  was  opened,  the 
intestines  rigorously  scrutinized,  but,  to  the 
horror  of  aU  concerned,  not  a  particle  of  the  skin 
waa  to  he  found  —  the  dog  had  been  unjustly 
executed  I 

A  great  clamor  now  ensued,  but  the  most 
clamorous  was  the  pai'ty  from  across  the  river, 
whose  jealousy  of  their  good  name  now  prompted 
them  to  the  most  vociferous  vindications  of  their 
imiocence.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  captain  and  his  comrades  could  calm  their 
lively  seusilMlities,  by  accounting  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  skin  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
until  all  idea  of  its  having  been  stolen  was 
entirely  out  of  the  nuestion. 
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He  meeting  no' 
retiiTDed  across  tie 
comra/les  proceeded 
■pints  of  the 

ro-y-e-cul. 


broke  up.  The  i 
iver,  the  captaio  : 
i   their  jonmev; 

old  chief,  ^ 
ume  completely  dampened, 


and  he  evinced  great  mortificaiion  at  what  had 
just   occiirrud.     He  rode  on  in  silence,  escept, 
th&t  now  and  then  he  would  g^ve  w&y  to  a  bi 
of  mdignaUon,  and  exclaim,  with  a  shake  of 
head  aiid  a  toss  of  the  hand  toward  the 
•bore  —  "bod    men,  veiy   bad    men    across 
riTcr ; "  to  each  of  which  brief  esclamatioDA, 
worthy    cousin,    Hay-she-in-cow-cow, 
respond  by   a  deep  guttural  sound  of  acquit 
cence,  equivalent 

Al^r  some  time,  ihe  countenance  of  the 
chief  again  cleared  up,  and  he  fell  into  repeal 
conferences,  in  an  under  tone,  with  his  col 
which  ended  in  the  departure  of  the  latter,  who, 
applying  the  lash  to  his  horse,  dashed  forward 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  they 
drawing  near  to  the  village  of  another  ct 
likewise  distinguished  by  an  appelh 
longitude,  0-pnsh-y-e-cut ;  but  commonly  kiioi 
as  the  great  chief.  The  cousin  had  been 
ahead  to  give  notice  of  their  approach  ;  «  herald 
appeared  as  before,  bearing  a  powder-hom,  to 
enable  them  lo  respond  to  the  intended  salute. 
A  scene  ensued,  on  their  approach  to  Ihe  village, 
similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  at  the  village 
of  the  little  chief.  The  whole  population  ap- 
peared in  the  Held,  drawn  up  in  lines,  array* 
with  the  customary  regard  to  rank  and  di{ 
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Then  came  on  the  tiring  of  salutes,  and  the 
BhakiDg  of  liaods,  iu  whicb  last  ceremouial  every 
iodiviilual,  man,  woman,  aod  child,  participated ; 
for  the  ludiaiia  have  an  idea  that  it  is  as  indis- 
pensable an  overture  of  Iriendship  among  the 
whites  as  smoking  of  the  pipe  is  among  the  red 
men.  The  travellers  were  next  uahei'ed  to  the 
banquet,  where  all  the  choicest  vianda  that  the 
village  could  furnish,  were  served  up  in  rich  pro- 
fusion. They  were  afterwards  entertained  by 
feats  of  agitity  and  horse-races ;  indeed,  their 
visit  to  t!ie  village  seemed  the  signal  for  com- 
plete festivity.  In  the  ineanlime,  a  skin  lodge 
had  beeu  spread  for  their  aucommodation,  their 
horses  and  baggage  were  taken  care  of,  and  wood 
and  water  supplied  in  abundance.  At  night, 
therefore,  they  retired  to  their  quarters,  to  enjoy, 
as  they  supposed,  the  repose  of  which  they  stood 
in  need.  No  such  thing,  however,  was  in  store 
for  them.  A  crowd  of  visitors  awaited  their 
appearance,  all  eager  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk. 
The  pipe  was  immediately  lighted,  and  constantly 
replenished  and  kept  alive  until  the  night  was 
far  advanced.  As  usual,  the  utmost  eagerness 
was  evinced  by  the  guests  to  learn  everything 
within  the  scope  of  their  comprehension  respect- 
ing the  Americans,  for  whom  they  professed  the 
most  fraternal  regard.  The  captain,  in  his  re- 
plies, made  use  of  familiar  illustrations,  calculated 
to  strike  their  minds,  and  impress  them  with 
such  an  idea  of  the  might  of  his  nation,  as  would 
induce  them  to  treat  with  kindness  and  respect 
all  stragglers  that  might  fall  in  their  path.     To 
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Iheir  inquiries  as  to  the  numbera  of  ihe  f 
of  the  Uuiled  Slates,  he  assured  them  that  they 
were  as  countless  ss  the  blades  of  grass  in  iLe 
prairies,  and  that,  great  as  Snake  River  was,  if 
they  were  all  encamped  upon  its  baitks,  ihey 
would  drick  it  dry  in  a  single  day.  To  these 
and  similar  statistics,  they  lislvaed  with  profound 
attention,  and  apparently,  implicit  belief.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  striking  scene :  the  Captain,  with  his 
buiiler's  dress  and  bald  head  in  the  midst,  hold- 
ing forth,  and  his  wild  anditors  seated  arouuJ 
nice  80  many  statues,  the  fire  lighting  up  their 
painted  faces  and  muscular  figures,  all  fixed  and 
motionless,  excepting  when  the  pipe  was  passed, 
a  question  projxiuuded,  or  a  startling  fact  in 
statistics  received  with  a  movement  of  surprise 
and  a  half  suppressed  ejaculation  of  wonder  and 
delight. 

The  fame  of  the  captain  as  a  healer  of  dis- 
eases, had  accompanied  him  to  ibis  village,  and 
the  great  chief,  0-push-y-e-cut,  now  entreated  him 
to  exert  his  skill  on  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
for  three  days  racked  with  pains,  for  which  the 
Pierced-nuse  doctors  could  devise  no  alleviatiou. 
The  captain  found  her  extended  on  a  pallet  of 
mats  in  exoruciftting  pain.  Her  lather  mani- 
fested the  strongest  paternal  affection  for  her,  and 
assured  the  captain  that  if  he  would  but  cure 
her,  he  would  place  the  Americans  near  I 
heart.  The  worthy  captain  needed  i 
ducement.  His  kind  heart  was  already  loach 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl,  and  his  s; 
thies  quickened  by  her  appearance ;  for  she  w 
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but  about  sixteen  yexes  of  age,  and  uncommonl)' 
beuutifut  in  form  and  feature.  Tbe  only  diffi- 
culty with  the  captain  was,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  her  malady,  and  that  his  medical  science  was 
of  the  most  hapliazard  kind.  Aller  considering 
and  cogitating  for  some  time,  as  a  man  is  apt  to 
do  when  in  a  maze  of  vague  ideas,  he  made  a 
desperate  dash  at  a  remedy.  By  his  directions, 
the  girl  waa  placed  in  a  sort  of  rude  vapor-bath, 
much  used  by'  the  Nez  Ferc^,  where  she  was 
kept  until  near  fainting.  He  then  gave  her  a 
dose  of  gunpowder  dissolved  in  water,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes  and  put  to 
sleep  under  a.  load  of  furs  and  blankets.  The 
remedy  succeeded:  the  neX-t  morning  she  was 
free  from  pain,  though  extremely  languid  ;  where- 
upon, the  captain  prescribed  for  her  a  bowl  of 
colt's  head  broth,  and  that  she  should  be  kept 
for  a  time  on  simple  diet. 

The  great  chief  was  unbounded  in  his  expres- 
aions  of  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  would  &in  have  detained  the  captain  a 
long  time  as  his  guest,  but  the  time  for  de- 
parture had  arrived.  When  the  captain's  horse 
was  brought  for  him  to  mount,  the  chief  declared 
that  the  steed  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  sent 
for  one  of  his  beat  horses,  which  he  presentetl  in 
its  stead ;  declaring  that  it  made  his  heart  glad 
to  Bee  bis  friend  so  well  mouuted.  He  then  ap- 
pointed a  young  Nea  Perce  to  accompany  his 
guests  to  the  next  village,  and  "  to  carry  his 
talk"  concerning  them;  and  the  two  parties 
separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
aud  feelings  of  good-wilL 
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TW  TBprc-(»lk  af  wkiA  are  ltt>«  nad 
tioB  it  is  In^oent  ^k  »imaa^  Um  Nas 
trifac.  cKieflj  far  «le>aEM».  Their  swi 
hfjM.M  ibcT  on  i^en,  u«  nail  aad 
pndiued   bjr 

Is  of  0-padi-7--«<at'a  do- 
miH»  dM  tnTcOas  left  thb  efented  uUe-Umls, 
and  all  tkn  wild  and  roMaatic  teeatrj  which  has 
joM  baca  deaeribed.  Thejr  dow  ti&*uaed  a 
geaCijr  — ^'t-'j-g  OMnitiT,  of  socfa  fertility  ibat 
ilexaud  ifce  nptiuoaa  admiratioa  of  two  of  ifae 
cafMain's  IbOowtn.  a  Keutudcian  and  a  nalive  of 
Ofaiob  Tbej  declared  thai  it  sarpaB^ed  any  land 
that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  often  exclaimed.  wb»t 
a  dcli>bi  tl  would  fae  just  to  rau  a  plough  tbrougti 
and)  a  ridi  and  teemii^  ual,  and  see  it  opea  its 
boaniifiil  {utKnise  before  the  flbare- 

Another  halt  and  sojonm  of  a  oight  was  tnnde 
al  the  Tillage  of  a  chief  named  He-mim-el-pilp, 
where  aimihir  ceremooies  were  observed  and 
hospiialilT  eiperieoced,  as  at  the  preceding  vil- 
lager They  now  pursued  a  west-M>u  ill  west 
course  through  a  beautifiil  and  fertile  region, 
belter  wooded  than  most  of  tlie  tracts  ihrougb 
which  they  had  pBeeei].  In  their  progres^i.  they 
met  with  several  baixl^  of  Nez  Perc&,  by  wliom 
they  were  inrariabiy  treated  with  Ihe  utmost 
kindness,  Wiihin  seven  duys  after  leaving  1' 
domain  of  Ue-mim-el-pilp,  they  struck  the  C 
lumbiH  River  at  Fort  Wallah- Wall  ah, 
they  arrived  on  the  4tb  of  March,  1834. 
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rt  Wallah- Wallsh  —  ila  commander.  —  In dinas  in  its 
leighborhood.  —  ExeMions  of  Mr.  Panibrune  for  their  iru- 
irovemenl.  —  Religion. —  Code  of  laws. — RangB  of  ths 
-ower  Nex   Perce».  —  Camash,   and  other  roots.  —  Htx 

?en:i  horses. —  Prepsralions  for  departure Refueal  of 

lUpplies. —  Oupnrluro.  — A  laggard  and  glutton. 

lORT  Wallah-Walinh  ia  a  trading  post 
{  of  tlic  HiidRDTi's  Bay  Company,  situated 
t  aboTe  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
le,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  built  of  drin^wood,  nnd  calculated 
merely  for  defense  against  any  atlaclt  of  the  na- 
tives. At  the  time  of  Captain  Bonneville's  ar- 
rival, the  whole  garrison  mastered  but  six  or 
eight  men ;  and  the  post  waa  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Fambrune,  an  agent  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  great  post  and  fort  of  the  compnny,  form- 
ing the  emporinra  of  its  trade  on  the  Fncilic,  is 
Fort  Vancouver ;  silualed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wailamut.  To 
this  point,  the  company  removed  its  eslabliahment 
from  Astoria,  in  1821,  after  its  coalition  with  the 
Northwest  Company. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  expert- 
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Painbmne,  H^^^^ 
itUe  the   mem-         I 


enced  a  polite  reception  frora  Mr. 
Bnperinlendpnt :  for.  howeTer  hostile  the  i 
bers  of  the  British  Corapaoy  may  be  to  the  en- 
terprises of  American  traderx,  they  hare  alwnys 
manifested  great  courtesy  aiiil  hospitality  to  the 
trailers  tliemselves. 

Fort  Wallah-WHliah  is  Buirounded  by  the 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  aa  well  as  by  the  Skyn- 
ses,  aud  the  Nes;  Perces :  who  bring  to  it  the 
furs  and  pellries  collected  in  their  hunting  espe- 
diticiiis.  The  Wallah-Wallnhs  are  a  degenerate, 
worn-out  tribe.  The  Nez  Perces  are  llie  most 
numerous  and  tractable  of  the  three  tribes  jufit 
mentioned.  Mr.  Pambrune  iufbrmed  Captain 
Bonneville,  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  in- 
troduce the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  form,  among  them,  where  it  had  evi- 
dently taken  root ;  but  had  become  altered  aud 
modified,  to  suit  their  peculiar  habits  of  thought, 
and  motives  of  action ;  retaining,  however,  the 
principal  points  of  faith,  aud  its  entire  precepts 
of  morality.  The  same  gentleman  had  given 
tbem  a  code  of  laws,  to  which  they  conformed 
with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Polygamy,  which  once 
prevailed  among  them  to  a  great  extent,  was  noiv 
rarely  indulged.  All  the  crimes  denounced  by 
the  Christian  faith,  met  with  severe  punishment 
among  them.  Even  thefl,  so  venial  a  crime 
among  the  Indians,  had  recently  been  ] 
with  hanging,  by  sentence  of  a 

There  certainly  appears  lo  be  a  peculiar  B 
ceptibility  of  moral  nnd  religious  improTemi 
among  this  tribe,  and  they  n      ' " 
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of  the  very,  very  few,  that  have  benefited  in 
morala  BTid  manners,  by  an  intercourse  with  white 
meu.  The  parties  which  viaiied  them  about 
twenty  years  previously,  in  the  expedition  fitted 
out  by  Mr.  Aator,  complained  of  their  selfishness, 
their  extortion,  and  their  thievish  propensities. 
The  very  reverse  of  those  qualities  prevailed 
among  them  during  the  prolonged  sojourns  of 
Captain  Bonneville. 

The  Lower  Nez  Perees  range  upon  the  "Way- 
lee-way,  Immahah,  Yenghies,  and  other  of  the 
streams  west  of  the  mountaina.  They  hunt  the 
beaver,  elk,  deer,  white  bear,  and  mountain 
sheep.  Beside  tlie  flesh  of  these  animals,  they 
use  a  number  of  roots  for  food ;  some  of  which 
would  be  well  worth  trans plimtiug  and  cultiva- 
ting in  the  Atlantic  Slates.  Among  these  is  the 
kamash,  a  sweet  root,  about  the  form  and  size  of 
'  an  onion,  and  sajd  to  be  really  delicious.  Tlie 
cowish,  also,  or  biscuit  root,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  which  they  reduce  lo  a  very  palatable 
Sour,  together  with  the  jackap,  aisish,  quako, 
and  others ;  which  they  cook  by  steaming  them 
iu  the  ground. 

In  August  and  September,  these  Indians  keep 
along  the  rivers,  where  they  catch  and  dry  great 
quantities  of  salmon  ;  which,  while  they  last,  are 
their  principal  food.  In  the  winter,  ihey  congre- 
gate in  villages  formed  of  comfortable  huts,  or 
lodges,  covered  with  mats.  They  are  generally 
clad  in  deer-skina,  or  woolens,  and  extremely 
well  armed.  Above  all,  they  are  celebrated  for 
owning  great    numbers    of  horses ;  which    they 
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Mark,  and  tbeo  soffer  to  range  in  drores  in 
PM«t  fertile  i^aiiu.  These  borees  ar«  priitcipallj 
of  ibe  panj  breed  ;  but  remarkably  stout  and 
L)R*-winded.  They  are  broaglit  \a  great  nutn- 
bers  to  the  establish  meats  of  the  Hudsou's  Bay 
Company,  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Sncii  is  the  accoQDt  givea  by  Captain  Bonne- 
ville of  the  Xes  Perc^ ;  who,  if  not  viewed  by 
bitn  wiib  too  partial  ao  eye,  are  certainly  among 
the  gentle&t,  and  least  barbarous  people  of  these 
remote  wilderoeasea.  They  iovariably  signified 
to  him  tlieir  earnest  wish  that  an  American  post 
might  be  established  amoog  them  ;  and  repeated- 
ly declared  that  they  would  trade  with  Ameri- 
cana, in  preference  to  any  other  people. 

Captaiu  BouneTille  had  intended  to  remiun 
some  time  in  this  neighborhood,  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  natives  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation, and  eetabliab  connections  that  might  be 
advantageous  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  delays, 
however,  which  he  had  experienced  on  his  jour- 
ney, obliged  him  to  shorten  his  sojonrn,  aud  to 
set  ofi*  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  reach  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Portneuf  at  the  appointed  time. 
He  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  au 
Ajuerican  trade  might  he  carried  on  wiih  advan- 
tage io  this  quarter ;  and  be  determined  soon  lo 
return  with  a  eironger  party,  more  completely 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

As  he  stood  in  need  of  some  snppHes  for  his 
journey,   he  applied   to    purchase   them  of  Mr. 
Fanihrune ;    but  soon   found  the  difference  I 
twoen   being   treated    as 
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triider.  The  worthy  superinlendent,  wlio  had 
extended  to  him  all  the  geiiinl  rites  of  hospital- 
ity, now  suddenly  assumed  a  witbered-up  aspect 
and  demeanor,  and  observed  Ihat,  however  he 
might  feel  disposed  to  serve  him,  personally,  he 
felt  bound  by  hia  duty  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  to  do  Dothiiig  which  should  facilitAte 
or  encourage  the  visits  of  other  traders  among 
the  Indiana  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  Captain  Bonneville  from 
returning  through  the  Blim  Mountains  ;  assuring 
him  it  would  he  extremely  diSicult  and  danger- 
ous, if  not  impracticiihie,  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  and  advised  him  lo  accompany  Mr.  Pay- 
ette, a  leader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CoRl[>any, 
who  was  about  to  depart  with  a  number  of  men, 
by  a  more  circuitous,  but  safe  route,  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  company's  agent,  resident  among  the 
Upper  Nez  Perces.  Captain  Bonneville,  how- 
ever, piqued  at  his  having  refused  to  furnish  him 
with  supplies,  and  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his 
advice,  determined  to  return  by  the  more  direct 
route  through  the  mountains ;  though  varying  his 
course,  in  some  respects,  irom  that  by  which  he 
had  come,  in  consequence  of  information  gath- 
ered among  the  neighboring  Indiana. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March,  he  and 
his  three  companions,  accompanied  hy  their  Nez 
Perc^  guides,  set  out  on  their  return.  In  the 
early  part  of  their  course,  they  touched  again  at 
several  of  the  Nez  Percd  villages,  where  they 
bad  experienced  such  kind  treatment  on  their  way 
down.     They  were  always  welcomed  with  cordi- 
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Itlity;    and   everything  f 
OD  their  journey, 

Od  leaving  the  Wfly-Iee-wny  village,  ihey 
were  joined  by  n  Nez  Perc^,  whose  aociely  was 
welcomei)  on  nccouutof  the  general  graiilude  and 
good-will  they  I'elt  for  his  trii>e.  He  sooii  proved 
a  lietkvy  clog  upon  the  little  parly,  being  doltish 
and  taciturn,  lazy  in  the  extreme,  aiiil  a  huge 
feeder,  His  only  proof  of  inlulleet  was  iu 
shrewdly  avoiding  all  labor,  and  avniliug  him- 
self of  the  toil  of  others.  When  on  Ihe  march, 
be  always  lagged  behind  the  real,  leaving  to  ihoin 
the  task  of  breaking  a  way  through  all  difiicnlUes 
and  imped imeuts,  and  leisurely  and  lazily  joggiug 
along' the  track,  which  they  had  beaten  thrutigh 
the  snow.  At  the  evening  eiicatnpmeat,  whua 
others  were  busy  gathering  fuel,  providing  for  the 
horses,  and  cooking  the  evening  repast,  this 
worthy  Snncho  of  the  wilderness  would  take  his 
Beat  quietly  and  cosily  by  the  fire,  pulling  away 
at  hb  pipe,  and  eying  in  silence,  but  with  wistful 
intensity  of  gaze,  the  savory  morsels  roasting  fur 
supper. 

When  meal-time  arrived,  however,  then  came 
his  season  of  activity.  He  no  longer  hung  back, 
and  waited  for  others  to  take  the  lead,  but  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  brilliancy  of  onset,  aud 
a  sustained  vigor  aiid  duration  of  attack,  that 
completely  shamed  the  efl'urls  of  his  competitors 
—  albeit,  experienced  trenchermen  of  do  mean 
prowess.  Never  Lnd  they  witnessed  such  a 
power  of  maslicalion,  and  such  marvelous  a 
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gastronome.  Having,  by  repeated  and  prolonged 
assaults,  at  length  completely  gorged  himself,  he 
would  wrap  himself  up,  and  lie  with  the  torpor 
of  an  anaconda,  slowly  digesting  his  way  on  to  the 
next  repast. 

The  gormandizing  powers  of  this  worthy  were, 
at  first,  matters  of  surprise  and  merriment  to  the 
travellers ;  but  they  soon  became  too  serious  for 
a  joke,  threatening  devastation  to  the  fiesh-pots ; 
and  he  was  regarded  askance,  at  his  meals,  as  a 
regular  kill-crop,  destined  to  waste  the  substance 
of  the  party.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions they  were  under  to  his  nation,  induced  them 
to  bear  with  such  a  guest;  but  he  proceeded, 
speedily,  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  of  these 
obligations,  by  eating  a  receipt  in  full. 
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giicjt.  — Free  and  ei 

jokes.— A  prodigHl  son.  — Exit  of  tbe  gliiHon.  — A  snfl- 
dm  change  in  tbitnne  — DBoger  of  »  visit  to  poor  relitionf. 
—  Plucking  of  B  proFperoiu  nmn.  — A  TSgnbond  toilet.— 
A  lubilituW  for  the  very  floe  horee.- Hard  Inrelling.- 

Ths  uninvited  gueat  and  the  patriarchal  coll A  begguiD 

horeehack — A  cataalrophB — Exit  of  the  tDerry  vagabond, 

HS  Citptain  Bonneville  and  his  men  were 
samped  one  evening  among  the  liill* 
ir  Snake  River,  Heal«d  before  iheir 
fire,  enjoying  a  Learty  supper,  they  were  buJ- 
denly  surprised  by  the  visit  of  an  uninvited  gtiest. 
He  was  a  rugged,  half-naked  Indian  huni^, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  had  the  tnrcais 
of  a  fine  buck  tJirowa  across  his  shoulder.  Ad- 
vani^iQg  with  an  alert  step,  and  free  and  easy  lai, 
he  threw  (he  buck  on  the  ground,  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  seated  himself  at,  their 
mess,  helped  himself  without  ceremony,  and 
chatted  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  liveliest  and 
most  unembarrassed  manner.  No  adroit  and 
veteran  diimer  himter  of  a  metropolia  <;otild  have 
acquitted  himself  more  knowingly.  The  trav- 
ellers were  at  first  (»mpletely  taken  by  surprise, 
aiid  could  not  but  admire  the  fa 
this   ragged  cosmopolite  made  1 
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among  them,  Wliile  they  stared  he  went  on, 
making  the  most  of  the  good  cheer  upon  which 
he  bad  so  fortunately  alighted ;  and  was  soon 
etbow  deep  ia  "  pot  luck,"  and  greased  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  the  back  of  his  ears. 
.  As  the  company  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
they  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  this  intrusion. 
Their  uninvited  guest,  unlike  the  generality  of 
his  tribe,  was  somewhat  dirty  as  well  as  ragged, 
and  they  had  no  relish  for  such  a  messmaie. 
Heaping  up,  therefore,  an  ahundant  portion  of 
the  "  provant "  upon  a  piece  of  hark  which 
served  for  a  dish,  they  invited  him  to  confine 
himself  thereto,  instead  of  foraging  in  the  gen- 
eral mess. 

He  complied  with  the  most  accommodating 
spirit  imaginable  ;  and  went  on  eating  and  chat- 
ting, and  lauglung  and  smearing  himself,  until  his 
whole  countenance  shone  with  grease  and  good- 
humor.  In  the  course  of  his  repast,  his  attention 
was  caught  by  the  figure  of  the  ^latronome,  who, 
as  usual,  was  gorging  himself  in  dogged  silence. 
A  droll  cut  of  the  eye  showed  either  that  he 
knew  him  of  old,  or  perceived  at  once  his  char- 
aeteriatica.  Ha  imniedial«ly  made  him  the 
butt  of  hia  pleasantries ;  and  cracked  off  two  or 
three  good  hits,  that  caused  the  sluggish  dolt  to 
prick  up  his  ears,  and  delighted  all  the  company. 
From  this  time,  the  uninvited  guest  was  taken  into 
favor  i  his  jokes  began  to  be  rehshed ;  his  care- 
less, free  and  easy  air,  to  be  consirlered  singu- 
larly amusing ;  and  in  the  end,  he  was  pro- 
nounced hy  the  travellera  one  of  the    i 
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companiona    and    most    enterlaming   vagabond 
they  had  met  wiii  in  the  wilderness. 

Supper  being  over,  the  redoubtable  She-wee- 
BlieH3Uiuler,  for  such  was  the  simple  name  bj 
vhich  he  anuounced  himself^  dedared  his  inten- 
tjoa  of  keeping  company  with  the  parly  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  they  had  no  objection ;  and  by 
way  of  backing  his  self-invitation,  presented 
the  carcass  of  the  buck  as  an  earnest  of  his 
hunting  abilities.  By  this  lime,  be  hail  so  com- 
pletely eilaced  the  un&vorable  impression 
by  his  first  appearance,  that  he  was  made 
come  to  the  camp,  and  the  Nez  Perc^ 
undertook  to  give  him  lodging  for  the 
The  nest  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  boi 
a  gun,  and  mas  off  among  the  hills, 
tlung  more  »eeu  of  him  until  a  fevr  mioutes 
the  party  hod  eucamped  for  the  evening, 
he  again  made  his  appearance,  in  his  usual 
carelesa  manner,  and  threw  down  tlie  carcass' 
another  noble  deer,  which  he  had  borne 
back  for  a  considerable  distance. 

This  evening  he  waa  the  life  of  the  party,  and 
bis  open  communicative  disposition,  free  from  all 
disguise,  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  hi 
tory.     He  had  been  a  kind  of  prodigal  son  i 
native  village ;  living  a  loose,  heedless  lift 
disregarding    tlie    precepts   and  imperative 
mands  of  the   chiefs.     He  had,  in  consequence 
been  expelled  &om  the  village,  but,    in   nowise 
disheartened    at    this    banishment,    bad    betaken 
himgelf  to  the  society  of  the  border  Indiins, 
had    led    a    careless,  hup-hazard,    vagabond 
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perfectly  consonant  to  his  humors ;  heedless  of 
the  ^tiire,  so  long  as  be  had  wherewithal  for  the 
present ;  and  feariDg  no  lack  of  food,  ho  long  as 
he  had  the  implenteats  of  the  chase,  and  a  tair 
hunting  ground. 

Finding  him  very  expert  as  a  hunter,  and 
being  pleased  with  his  eocentricitiea,  and  his 
Btrange  and  merry  humor.  Captain  Bonneville 
fitted  him  out  handsomely  as  the  Nimrod  of  the 
party,  who  all  soon  became  quite  attached  to  him. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  signal  services  he 
performed,  w&g  to  exorcise  the  inaatiaUi  kill-crop, 
that  had  hitherto  oppressed  the  party.  In  iitct, 
the  doltish  Nez  Percd,  who  had  seemed  ho  per- 
fectly insensible  to  rough  treatment  of  every  kind, 
by  which  the  travellers  had  endeavored  to  elbow 
him  out  of  their  society,  could  not  witlistaud  the 
good-humored  bantering,  and  oeeasionally  sharp 
wit  of  She-wee-nhe.  He  evidently  quailed  under 
his  jokes,  and  sat  blinking  tike  an  owl  in  day- 
light, when  pestered  by  the  flouts  and  peckiugs 
of  miHchievouB  birds.  At  length  his  place  was 
found  vacant  at  meal-time;  no  one  knew  when 
he  went  off,  or  whither  he  had  gone,  but  he  was 
seen  no  more,  and  the  vast  surplus  that  remained 
when  the  repast  was  over,  showed  what  a  mighty 
gormandizer  had  departed. 

Relieved  from  this  incubus,  the  little  party 
now  went  on  cheerily,  She-wee-ahe  kept  them 
in  fun  as  well  as  food.  His  hunting  was  always 
successful ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  render  any 
assistance  in  tlie  camp  or  on  the  march  ;  while  liia 
jokea,  his  antics,  and  the  very  cut  of  his  counts- 
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nance,  so  fiill  of  whim  aud  comiiality,  kept  every" 
one  in  good-humor. 

In  this  way  tliey  journeyed  on  until  they  ar- 
rived OD  the  banks  of  the  Immahah,  and  en- 
famped  near  to  the  Nez  Perc^  lodges.  Ilere 
She-wee-she  took  a  Budden  notion  to  "visit  his 
people,  and  show  off  the  state  of  worldly  pros- 
perity to  which  he  had  so  suddenly  attained. 
He  accordingly  departed  in  the  morning,  arrayed 
in  hunter's  style,  aiid  well  apfwinted  with  every- 
thing befitting  his  vocation.  The  bnoyancy  of 
his  gait,  the  elasticity  of  his  step,  and  the  hilarity 
of  his  countenance,  showed  that  he  anticipated, 
with  chuckling  satisfaction,  the  surprise  he  was 
about  to  give  those  who  hod  ejected  him  from 
their  society  in  raga.  But  what  a  diange  was 
there  in  his  whole  appearance  when  he  rejoined 
the  party  in  the  evening !  He  came  skulking 
into  camp  like  a  beaten  cur,  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs.  All  his  finery  was  gone ;  he 
was  naked  as  when  he  was  bom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  scanty  flap  that  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fig-leaf,  Uis  feUow-lraveilera  at  first 
did  not  know  him,  but  supposed  it  te  be  some 
vagrant  Koot  Digger  sneaking  into  the  camp ; 
but  when  they  recognized  in  this  forlorn  object 
their  prime  wag.  She-wee-she,  whom  Uiey  had 
seen  depart  in  the  morning  in  such  high  glee  and 
high  feather,  they  conld  not  contain  their  n  ' 
ment,  but  hailed  him  with  loud  and  repeated  p 
of  laughter. 

She-wee-she  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  be  e 
cast  down ;  he  soon  joined  in  the  merriment  | 
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heartily  as  any  one,  and  seemed  to  cooBider  hia 
reverse  of  fortune  an  excellent  joke.  CaptaiB 
Bonneville,  however,  thought  proper  to  check  his 
good-humor,  and  demanded,  with  some  degree  of 
stemneaB,  the  cauBe  of  hia  altered  condition.  He 
replied  in  the  most  natnral  and  Belf-<»mplaceut 
atyle  imaginable,  "  that  he  had  been  among  hia 
cousins,  who  were  very  poor;  they  had  heen 
delighted  to  eee  him ;  atill  more  delighted  with 
his  good  fortune ;  they  had  taken  him  to  their 
arms ;  admired  his  equipments ;  one  had  begged 
for  thia  ;  another  for  that  "  — in  fine,  what  with 
the  poor  devil's  inherent  heedlessness,  and  the  real 
generosity  of  his  diBpoaition,  his  needy  cousins 
had  succeeded  in  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes 
and  accoutrements,  excepting  the  fig-leaf  with 
which  he  had  returned  to  camp. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  forethought, 
Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  let  him  suffer 
&  little, in  hopes  it  might  prove  a  salutary  lesson; 
and,  at  any  rate,  to  make  him  no  more  presents 
while  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  needy  cousins. 
He  was  left,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himself  in  his 
naked  condition ;  which,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  give  him  any  concern,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of 
his  good-humor.  In  the  course  of  his  lounging 
about  the  camp,  however,  he  got  poaaesaion  of  a 
deer-skin ;  whereupon,  cutting  a  slit  in  the  mid- 
dle, he  thruat  hia  head  through  it,  so  that  the 
two  ends  hung  down  before  and  behind,  some- 
thing like  a  South  American  poncho,  or  the  ta- 
bard of  a  herald.  These  ends  he  tied  together, 
under  tlie  armpits ;  and  thus  arrayed,  presented 
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himself  o 


i  lieftire  the  captain. 
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of  ])erfect  Eelf-s^tJB&ctioii,  as  though  be 
tliought  it  iniposHible  for  any  &ult  to  be  found 
with  hia  toilette. 

A  little  further  journeying  brmight  the  travel- 
lers to  the  petty  village  of  Nez  Perc^a,  governed 
by  the  worthy  and  affocrionale  old  patriarch  who 
had  made  Captain  Bonneville  the  costly  present 
of  the  very  fine  horse.  The  old  nuin  welcomed 
them  once  mure  to  hia  village  with  his  usual 
oordiality,  and  his  respectable  ttqnaw  and  hopeftil 
sou,  cherishing  grat«ful  reoolleetioua  of  the  hatchet 
and  ear-bobs,  joined  in  a.  chorus  of  fiiendly  grata- 

Aa  Ilie  much-vaunted  steed,  once  the  joy  and 
pride  of  this  interesting  family,  was  now  nearly 
knocked  np  by  travelling,  and  totally  inadequate 
to  the  mountain  scramble  that  lay  ahead,  Captiun 
Bonneville  restored  him  to  the  venerable 
arch,  with  renewed  acknowledgments  for 
involnable  gift.  Somewhat  to  bis  surprise 
was  immediately  supplied  with  a  fine  two  y( 
old  colt  in  his  stead,  a  substitution  which,  he 
afterwards  learnt,  according  to  Indian  custom 
in  such  cases,  he  might  have  claimed  as  a  matter 
of  right.  We  do  not  find  that  any  ailer  cliums 
were  made  on  account  of  this  colt.  This  dona- 
tion may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  siguaJ  punc- 
tilio of  Indian  honor ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  annual  soon  proved  an  unlucky  acquisiUon  to 
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as  to  die  mmmtaia  tract  tlie  party  were  about  to 
traverse.  He  now  began  to  wear  an  anxbua 
aspect,  and  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebotjiwga. 
The  Huow,  he  had  been  told,  lay  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  passes  of  the  moantains,  and  difRcultiea 
would  increase  as  he  proceeded.  He  be^ed 
Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  to  travel  very 
slowly,  BO  as  to  keep  the  horses  in  strength  and 
spirit  for  the  hard  times  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter. The  Captain  surrendered  the  regiUaf 
tion  of  the  march  entirely  to  his  discretion,  and 
pushed  OD  in  the  advance,  amusing  himself  with 
hunting,  so  as  generally  to  kiU  a  deer  or  two  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  arriving,  before  the 
rest  of  the  party,  at  the  spot  designated  by  the 
guide  for  the  evening's  encampment. 

In  tbe  meantioie,  the  others  plodded  on  at  the 
heels  of  the  guide,  accompanied  by  that  merry 
vagabond.  She-wee-she.  The  primitive  garb 
worn  by  this  droll,  lefl  all  his  nether  man  ex- 
posed to  the  biting  blaals  of  the  mountMns. 
Still  his  wit  was  never  frozen,  nor  his  sunshiny 
temper  beclouded ;  and  his  innumerable  antics 
and  practical  jokes,  whOe  they  quickened  the 
circulation  of  his  own  blood,  kept  his  companions 
in  high  good-hnmor. 

So  passed  the  first  day  after  the  departure 
from  the  patriarch's.  The  second  day  com- 
menced in  the  same  manner ;  the  captain  in  the 
advance,  the  rest  of  the  party  following  on  slowly. 
She-wee-she,  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  time, 
trudged  on  foot  over  the  eaow,  keeping  himself 
warm  by  hard  exerdse,  and  aU  kinds  of  crazy 
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capers.     In  llie  height  of  his  foolerj,  the  pftt 
archal  colt,  which,  unbraken  to  the  eaddle,  was 
Buffered  to  follow  on  at  hirge,  happened  to  come 
within  Lis  reach.     In  a  moment,  he  was  on  his 
ba<:k,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  yelping  with  de- 
light.    The  colt,  unused  to  Huoh  a.  burden,  and 
half  wild  by  nature,  iell  to  prunciiig  and  rearing 
and  snorting  and  plunging  and  kicking 
length.  Bet  off  foil  Bpeed  over  the  most 
ous  ground.     As  the  route  led  genei'ally 
the  steep  and  craggy  sides  of  the  hilla,  both 
and    horGemau  were  constantly 
more  than  once  bad  a  hwr-breadlh  escape  from 
deadly    peril.      Nothing,    however,  could    daunt 
this  madcap  savage.     lie  stuck  to  the  colt 
plaster,  up  ridges,  down  gullies ;  whooping 
yelling  with  the  wildest  glee.     Never  did 
on  horseback  display  more  headlong  horsei 
ship.     His  companions  followed  him  with  th^ 
eyes,  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  holding  in 
their  breath  at  his  vagaries,  until  they  saw  the 
colt  make  a  sudden  plunge  or  start,  and  pitch 
his    unlucky    rider    headlong   over   a    precipice. 
There    was    &   general    cry    of  horror,    and   all 
hastened    to  the    spot.     They   found    the 
fellow    lying    among    the    rocks    below, 
braised  and  mangled.     It  was  almost  a 
that  he  had  escaped  with  life.     Even  in  I 
dition,  his  merry  spirit  was  not  entirely  qnelle 
and    ho    summoned    up    a    feeble  laugh   at 
alarm  and  anxiety  of  those  who  came  to  his 
hef.     He  was  extricated  from  his  rocky  bed, 
a  messenger  dispatched  to  uifbrm  Captain  Boi 
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yille  of  the  accident.  The  lattar  retumed  with 
all  speed,  and  encamped  tlie  party  at  the  first 
convenient  spot  Here  the  wounded  man  was 
stretched  upon  bufiaJo  skins,  and  the  captain, 
who  oiSmr^d  on  all  occasions  sa  doctor  and 
surgeon  lo  the  party,  proceeded  to  examine  Mh 
wounds.  The  principal  one  was  a.  long  and  deep 
gash  in  the  tliigh.  which  reached  to  the  bone. 
CaUing  for  a  needle  and  thi-end,  tlie  captain  now 
prepared  tci  sew  up  the  wound,  admonishing  the 
patient  to  submit  to  the  operation  with  becoming 
fortitude.  His  gayety  was  at  an  end ;  he  could 
no  longer  summon  up  eren  a  forced  smile ;  and, 
at  die  first  puncture  of  the  needle,  flinched  so  piu 
ously,  that  tlie  captain  was  obliged  to  pause,  and 
to  order  him  a  powerful  dose  of  a!»x)hol.  This 
somewhat  rallied  up  his  spirit  and  warmed  his 
heart ;  all  the  time  of  the  operation,  however, 
he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  wound,  with  his 
teeth  set,  and  a  whimsical  wincing  of  the  counte- 
nance, that  occasionally  gave  hia  nose  so'mething 
of  its  usual  comic  curl. 

When  the  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the  captain 
washed  it  with  rum,  and  administered  a  second 
dose  of  the  same  to  the  patient,  who  was  tucked 
in  for  the  night,  and  advised  to  compose  hiKiself 
to  sleep.  He  wae  resdess  and  uneBsy,  however  ; 
repeatedly  expressing  his  fears  that  his  leg  would 
be  BO  much  swollen  the  next  day,  as  to  prevent 
his  proceeding  with  the  party ;  nor  could  he  he 
quieted,  until  the  captain  gave  a  decided  opmion 
&vorable  to  hia  wishes. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  gieam  of  hia  merry 
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humor  returned,  on  finding  that  his  wounded 
limb  retained  its  natural  proportions.  On  at- 
tempting to  use  it,  however,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  stand.  He  made  several  efforts  to 
coax  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might  still 
continue  forward  ;  but  at  length,  shook  his  head 
despondingly,  and  said,  that  '^  as  he  had  but  one 
leg,"  it  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  a  passage  of 
the  mountain. 

Every  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  boon  a 
companion,  and  under  such  disastrous  circumstan- 
ces. He  was  once  more  clothed  and  equipped, 
each  one  making  him  some  parting  present  He 
was  then  helped  on  a  horse,  which  Captain  Bon- 
neville presented  to  him ;  and  after  many  part- 
ing expressions  of  good-wUl  on  both  sides,  set  off 
on  his  return  to  his  old  haunts ;  doubtless,  to  be 
once  more  plucked  by  his  affectionate  but  needy 
cousins. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  difflpnlt  mountain. —A  smoke  and  coDsnUnlion.  —  Tim 
captain's  apeeiih.  — An  icy  turnpike.  —  Uaugar  of  n  false 
«ap.  — Arrival  on  Suake  Eiver.  — Hetum  to  Porlneiif. — 
Maetingof  eoniTBdeB. 

[^^MIONTINCING  their  journey  up  tlie 
ib^^jl  coiirse  of  the  Immahah,  the  travellers 
|K>"Sl|  ibijiiil,  as  they  approached  the  head 
waters,  the  snow  increased  in  quantity,  so  as  to 
lie  two  feet  deep.  They  were  again  obliged, 
therefore,  to  heat  down  a  path  for  their  horses, 
Bometimes  travelling  on  the  icy  Bnrface  of  the 
Stream.  At  leugth  they  reached  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  scale  the  mountain ;  and,  hav- 
ing broken  a  pathway  to  the  foot,  were  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  find  that  the  wind  had  drifted 
the  snow  from  off  the  aide,  so  that  they  attained 
tho  summit  with  but  little  difficulty.  Here  they 
encamped,  with  the  intention  of  beating  a  track 
through  the  mountains.  A  short  experimeot, 
however,  obliged  them  lo  give  up  the  attempt, 
the  anow  lying  in  vast  drifla,  often  higher  than 
the  horses'  heads. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  took  the  two  Indian 
gnides,  and  set  out  to  reconnoitre  (he  neighbor- 
hood. Observing  a  high  peak  which  overtopped 
the  rest,  he  climbed  it,  and  discovered  from  the 
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summit  n  jibss  about  ntue  miles  long,  bnt  to 
heavily  piled  with  snow,  that  it  seemed  impracti- 
cable. He  now  Itl  a  pipe,  and,  sitting  down 
wt[h  (he  two  guides,  proceeded  to  hold  a  cougul- 
tntion  after  the  Indian  mode.  For  a  long  while 
they  all  smoked  vigorously  and  in  silence,  pon- 
dering over  the  Bubjeci -matter  before  tbem.  At 
length  a  discussion  commenced,  and  the  opiniuo 
in  which  the  two  guides  concurred,  was,  lliat  tie 
liorsea  could  not  possibly  vxaa  the  soowa.  Tbey 
advised,  therefore,  ifaat  (he  party  should  proceed 
on  foot,  and  they  should  take  the  horses  bacb  to 
the  village,  where  they  would  be  well  taken  care 
of  until  Captain  Bonneville  should  send  for  them. 
They  urged  this  advice  with  great  earneainess; 
declaring  that  their  chief  would  be  extremely 
angry,  and  treat  them  severely,  should  any  v£ 
the  horses  of  his  good  friends,  the  white  men,  be 
lost,  in  crossing  under  their  guidance  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  good  they  should  not  attempt 

Captain  Bonneville  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
listening  to  them  with  Indian  silence  and  gravity. 
When  they  hud  finished,  he  replied  to  them  in 
their  own  style  of  language. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  *■  I  have  seen  the  pass, 
and  have  listened  to  your  words ;  you  have  little 
lieai'ts.  When  troubles  and  dangers  lie  in  yonr 
way,  you  turn  your  backs.  That  is  not  the  way 
with  my  nation.  When  great  obstacles  present, 
and  threaten  to  keep  them  back,  their  hearts 
swell,  and  they  push  forward.  They  love  to 
conquer  ditiiculties.     But   enough  ibr  the    pres- 
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ent,     Kight  is  coming  c 


I  let  u 


He  moved  on,  aud  they  followed  in  silence. 
Ou  reocbiiig  the  camp,  ho  found  the  men  ex- 
tremely discouraged.  One  of  tfieir  number  hiid 
been  anrveying  the  neighborhood,  and  seriously 
assured  them,  that  the  snow  was  at  leaat  a  biin- 
dred  feet  deep.  The  caplAin  cheered  them  up, 
and  dilfiised  fresh  spirit  in  them  by  his  exnmple. 
Still  he  WRB  much  perplexed  how  to  proceed. 
About  dark  there  was  a  slight  drizzling  rain. 
An  expedient  now  suggested  itself.  This  was  to 
make  two  light  sleds,  place  the  packs  on  them, 
and  drag  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  raountaiu, 
thus  forming  a  road  in  the  wet  snow,  which, 
shoald  it  afterwards  freeze,  would  he  siiflicientjy 
hard  to  bear  tlie  horses.  This  plan  was  promptly 
pnt  into  execution ;  the  sleds  were  constructed, 
the  heavy  baggage  was  drawn  backward  and  ibr- 
ward  until  the  road  was  beaten,  when  tbey  de- 
sisted from  their  fatiguing  labor.  The  night 
turned  out  clear  and  cold,  and  by  morning,  their 
road  was  incrusted  with  ice  sufficiently  strong  for 
their  purpose.  They  now  set  out  on  their  icy 
turnpito,  and  got  on  well  enough,  excepting  that 
now  and  then  a  horse  would  sidle  out  of  the 
track,  and  immediately  sink  up  to  the  neck. 
Then  came  on  toil  aud  difficulty,  and  they  would 
be  obliged  to  haul  up  the  floundering  animal  with 
ropes.  One,  more  unlucky  than  the  rest,  afler 
repeated  falls,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  snow. 
Kotwithstanding  these  repeated  delays,  they  suc- 
ceeded, before   the  sun    had  acquired    sufficient 
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power  to  thaw  the  snow,  in  getting  all  the  rest 
of  their  horses  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Their  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  They  had  now  to  descend, 
and  the  wliole  surface  of  the  snow  was  glazed 
with  ice.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  wait 
until  the  warmth  of  the  sun  should  melt  the 
glassy  crust  of  sleet,  and  give  them  a  foothold 
in  the  yielding  snow.  They  had  a  frightful 
warning  of  the  danger  of  any  movement  while 
the  sleet  remained.  A  wild  young  mare,  in  her 
restlessness,  strayed  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity. 
One  slip  was  fatal  to  her ;  she  lost  her  balance, 
careered  witli  headlong  velocity  down  the  slip- 
pery side  of  the  mountain  for  more  than  two 
thousand  feet,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  travellers  afterwards  sought 
the  carcass  to  cut  it  up  for  food,  they  found  it 
torn  and  mangled  in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
party  descended  to  the  ultimate  skirts  of  the 
snow.  Here  they  planted  large  logs  below  them 
to  prevent  their  sliding  down,  and  encamped  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  their  baggage  to  the  encampment ; 
then  packing  all  up  regularly  and  loading  their 
horses,  they  once  more  set  out  briskly  and  cheer- 
fully, and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  a  grassy  region. 

Here  their  Nez  Perc6  guides  declared  that  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  mountains  were  at  an  end, 
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:  thGir  course  waa  plain  aud  simple,  aad 
reeded  no  further  guidance ;  thay  aaked  leave, 
therefore,  to  return  home.  Tliis  was  readily 
granted,  with  many  thanks  and  presents  for  their 
fiuthfnl  services.  They  took  a.  long  farewell 
smoke  with  their  white  friends,  after  which,  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  set  off,  exehaDgiug 
many  fiireffells  and  kind  wishes. 

On  the  following  day,  Captain  Bonneville 
completed  hia  journey  down  the  mountain,  and 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  Snake  Kiver,  where 
he  found  the  grass  in  great  abuadaoce  and  eight 
inches  in  height.  Jo  this  neighborhood,  he  saw 
on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  several  prismoids 
of  baaallea,  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  note  occurred 
during  several  days  as  the  party  proceeded  up 
along  Snake  River  and  across  ita  Iributsry 
streams.  After  croaaing  Gun  Creek,  they  met 
with  various  signs  that  white  people  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Captain  Bonneville  made 
earnest  exertions  to  discover  whether  they  were 
any  of  his  own  people,  that  he  might  join  them. 
He  soon  ascertained  that  they  hod  been  starved 
out  of  this  tract  of  country,  aud  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  buffalo  region,  whither  he  now 
shaped  hia  course.  In  proceeding  along  Snake 
I£iver,he  found  small  hordes  of  Shoshonies  linger- 
ing upon  the  minor  streams,  aud  living  upon 
trout  and  other  fish,  which  they  catch  in  great 
numbers  at  this  season  in  flsh-traps.  The 
greater  part  of   the  tribe,  however,   hod  pene- 
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trated  the  mounteiDS  to  hunt  the  elk,  deer,  e 
ahsabU)  or  bigliom. 

On  tbe  l^tli  of  May,  Captain  BonneTilIe 
reached  the  Portneuf  River,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  had  left  tlie  winter  encampmeTit  of  his 
eompany  on  the  pretwding  Christmas  day.  He 
had  then  expecleil  to  be  Iwick  by  the  beginning 
of  March,  but  circumstances  had  detained  him 
Upwards  of  two  monihj  beyond  the  time,  and  (he 
winter  entainpraenl  iniisl  long  ere  this  have  been 
broken  up.  Hailing  on  the  banks  of  the  Port- 
neutj  he  dispatehed  ecouta  a  few  miles  above,  to 
visit  the  old  camping  ground  and  search  for  signals 
of  the  party,  or  of  iheir  whereabouta,  should  Uiey 
actually  have  abandoned  the  epot.  They  returned 
without  being  able  to  nscertain  anythitig. 

Being  now  destitute  of  provisions,  the  travel- 
lers found  it  neceaeaty  to  make  a  short  hunting 
excursion  after  buffalo.  They  m»de  caches, 
therefore,  in  an  island  in  the  river,  in  which  they 
deposited  all  their  bnggHge,  and  then  set  out  on 
their  expedition.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  a  couple  of  line  bulls,  and  cutting  up  the 
carcasses,  delermioed  to  husband  this  stock  of 
provisions  with  the  most  miserly  care,  lest  they 
should  again  be  obliged  to  ventui'e  into  the  open 
and  dangerous  hunting  grounds.  Returning  to 
their  island  on  the  18th  of  May,  they  found  that 
the  wolves  had  been  at  the  caches,  scratched  up 
the  contents,  and  scattered  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  now  constructed  a  more  secure  oae, 
in  which  they  deposited  their  heaviest  artic 
and  then  descended  Snake  River  again,  and  I 
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camped  just  above  the  Americu.ii  Falls. 
they  proceeded  to  fortify  tliemselves,  intendiiig 
to  remain  here,  aud  giye  their  horses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recruit  their  Btrenglh  with  good  pastur- 
age, until  it  should  be  time  to  set  out  for  the  an- 
nual rendezvous  in  Bear  River  Valley. 

Ou  the  1st  of  June  they  descried  four  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  camp, 
and,  having  attracted  their  attention  hy  a  dis- 
charge of  rifles,  ascertained  to  their  joy  that  they 
were  some  of  their  own  people.  From  these 
men  Captain  Bonaeville  leiirnt  that  the  whole 
party  which  he  had  left  in  the  preceding  month 
of  December,  were  encamped  on  Blackfoot  lUver, 
a  tributary  of  Snake  River,  not  very  far  above 
the  Portneuf.  Thither  he  proceeded  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  in  a  little  while  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  himself  once  more  surrounded 
by  his  people,  who  greeted  his  return  among  them 
in  the  heartiest  manner ;  for  his  long-protracted 
absence  had  convinced  them  that  he  and  his  three 
companions    had    been    cut  off  by  some  hostile 

The  party  had  suffered  miieh  during  his  ab- 
sence. Tliey  had  been  pinched  by  famine  and 
almost  starved,  and  had  been  forced  to  repair  to 
the  caches  at  Salmon  River.  Here  thej  fell  in 
with  the  Blackfeet  bands,  and  considered  them- 
selves fortunate  in  being  able  to  retreat  from  the 
dangerous  neighborhood  without  £ 
loss. 


Being    thus    reunited,   a 
Captain   Bouneville  to  his 


general    treat    from 
neu  was  a  matter  of 
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coarae.  Two  days,  tb^efore,  were  ghca  ip  to 
Btidi  feastiog  aai  memiiient  *9  ihefa'  mes^  ami 
ritnatioD  afforded.  What  waa  waaOng  m  pxji 
cfaeer  was  made  np  in  good-wiD ;  the  &ce  tiap- 
pera  in  particular,  diadngaisbed  theoifelTes  m  dK 
occasion,  and  (be  satDTnolia  was  txijoyvi  with  ■ 
bear^  holiday  spirit,  thai  smacked  of  (be  ^me 
flavor  of  the  wildemesB. 


CHAPTER    XXXVn. 

Depirtupe  for  the  roDdezvoua.  —  A  war  paxty  of  BlackfeaL  — 
A  mock  bustle — Sfamn  Ores  nL  night. — Wulike  prerau- 
tioQB.  —  Dangers  of  a  night  atlauk.  —  A  panic  uoong 
hoisea.  —  Coutioufl  march.  —  The  Beer  Springs.  —  A  mock 
caronsal.  — SkirmiehiiiewilbbuffulneB.  — A  huffialo  bail.— 
Airivai  at  the  rendozTona.  —  Meeting  of  Tarioufl  bands. 

ft^il^  FTER  the  two  days  of  festive  indul- 
mn  VI    gt'iice,  Captain  Bonneville   bi'oke  Up  the 

ley  crew  of  hired  and  free  trappers,  Imlf-breeds, 
Indiana,  and  equawB,  for  thu  main  rendezvous  in 
Bear  River  Valley.  Directing  liia  courae  up  the 
Blackfoot  River,  he  soon  reached  the  hills  among 
which  it  takes  its  rise.  Here,  while  on  the  march, 
he  descried  fi'om  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  war  party 
of  about  sixty  Blackfeet,  on  the  plain  immedialely 
below  him.  His  situatioa  was  perilous  :  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  were  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous direi^tiona.  Still,  to  betray  hesitation  or  fear, 
would  be  to  discover  his  actual  weakness,  and  to 
invite  attack.  He  assumed,  instantly,  tJierefore, 
a  belligerent  tone  ;  ordered  the  squaws  to  lead 
the  horses  to  a  small  grove  of  nshen  trees,  and 
ludoad  and  tie  them ;  and  caused  a  great  bustle 
to  be  made  by  his  scanty  handful ;  the  leaders 
riding   hither  and  thither,  aud   vociferating  with 
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brce  were  gli^^^^ 
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■0  tbetr  mi^t,  as  if  a  noineroiu  force 
ting  Qoder  wa  j  for  an  attack. 

To  keep  np  the  iIec«pIioii  as  Xa  his  ferce,  be 
ordered,  at  night,  a  number  of  estm  fires  to  be 
made  in  hiB  camp,  and  kept  np  a  vIgflaDi  valcb. 
His  meo  were  all  directed  to  Ireep  themselves 
prepared  for  instant  action.  In  such  cased  the 
Bxperieuced  trapper  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  with  hii 
rifle  beside  him,  the  shot-belt  and  powder-Bask 
on  ihe  stock  ;  bo  that,  in  caee  of  alarm,  he 
lay  hie  hand  upoa  the  whole  of  his  eqnipment 
once,  and  start  up,  complel«l]r  armed. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  also  especially 
to  secure  ibe   horses,  and  set  a  vigQant 
upon  them ;  for  there  lies  the  great  olijoct 
principal  danger  of  a  night  attack.     The  grand 
move  of  the  lurking   savage  is  to   cause    a  panic 
among    the    horses.     In    such    cfises    one    horse 
fiighteiiB   another,    until    all    are    alarmed,    and 
struggle  to  break  loose.      In  camps  where   there 
are  great  numbers  of  lodians,  with  their  horaee, 
a  night  alarm   of  the  kind   is   tremendous, 
running  of  the  horses  that  have  broken 
the    snnrting,    stamping,   and    rearing   of 
which   remain    Gist ;   the   howling    of   dogs 
yelling   of  Indians ;    the   scampering    of 
men,  and  rod  men,  with  their  guns ;  the 
turning  of  lodges,  and  trampling  of  firea  by 
horses  ;  the  flashes  of  the  fires,  lighting  up 
of  men  and  steeds  dashing  through   the  gloom, 
altogether  make  up  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of 
confusion  imi^innble.     In    this  way, 
all  the  horses  of  a  camp,  amounting  to  : 
hundred,  will  be  frightened  off  in  a  single 
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The  night  parsed  off  without  any  diaturbnnce ) 
bat  there  was  no  likelihood  that  a  war  party  of 
BkickfE^eC,  oDCB  on  the  track  of  tk  catnp  where 
there  vies  a  chance  for  gpoilB,  would  full  to  hover 
round  it.  The  captain,  therefore,  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  vigilant  precautious ;  throwing 
out  scouts  in  the  advance,  and  on  every  rising 
giYiund. 

In  ihe  course  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  the 
plain  of  white  clay,  already  mentioned,  sur- 
rounded by  I  he  mineral  springs,  called  Beer 
Springs  hy  the  trappers.'  Here  the  men  all 
halted  to  have  a  regale.  In  a  few  moments 
every  spring  iiad  its  jovial  knot  of  hard  drinkers, 
with  tin  Clip  in  band,  indulging  in  a  mock  ca- 
rouse ;  quaffing,  pledging,  toasting,  bandying 
jokes,  singing  drinking  songs,  and  uttering  peals 
of  laughter,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their  imagina- 
tions had  given  patency  to  the  beverage,  and 
cheated  them  into  a  fit  of  inlosication.  Indeed, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  were  loud 

1  In  a  manuscript  jonnial  of  Mr.  Nstbsniel  G.  Wyeth,  ns 
find  the  fntlawing  mention  of  tliis  watering-place: 

"  Tiiere  is  liuro  ik  soda  spring;  or,  I  may  say,  fifty  of  them. 
These  springs  tlirDw  out  lime,  wliicb  deposits  and  tbrms  iitUe 
fullocka  of  a  yellowish  colraed  *atone.  There  is,  also,  here,  a 
■mtim  spring,  wbicb  IbiowB  out  water  idth  aJM;  which  is 
like  bilge-water  in  taste.  There  are,  also,  here,  peat  beds, 
which  sometimes  take  Hre,  and  leave  behind  a  deep,  light 


sbBs;  in  whiol 


;e  that 


turn  round  Sheep  Rock,  Tbera  were,  in  I 
hundred  mounds  of  yellowish  atone,  with  a  e 
fbnnedof  the  depouts  of  the  impregaaled  w 
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and  extravagant  in  their  commendations  of  "  the 
mountain  lap  ;  "  elevating  il  nbove  every  bever- 
age praduceii  from  hops  or  mitlt.  Il  wus  a  sin- 
gular wid  faniHBtic  scene ;  suited  to  a  region 
wLere  every  tiling  is  strange  and  peculiar :  — 
Tlieae  groups  of  trappers,  ftud  hunters,  and  In- 
dians, with  their  wild  costumes,  and  wilder  coun- 
tenances ;  their  boisterous  gayety,  and  reckless 
air;  quaffing,  and  making  merry  round  these 
sparkling  tbuntains ;  while  beside  them  lay  their 
weapons,  ready  to  be  snatched  up  for  instant  ser- 
vice. Painters  are  fond  of  representing  banditti 
at  tlieir  rude  and  picturesque  carousab ;  but  here 
were  groups,  siill  more  rude  and  picturesque; 
and  it  needed  but  a  sudden  onset  of  Blackfeet, 
and  a  quick  tranaiciou  Irom  a  fantastic  revel  to  a 
fiirioua  melee,  to  have  rendered  this  picture  of  a 
trapper's  life  complete. 

The  beer  frolic,  however,  passed  off  without 
any  untoward  circumstance ;  and,  unlike  most 
drinking  bouia,  left  neither  headache  nor  heart- 
ache behind.  Captain  Bonneville  now  directed 
his  course  up  along  Bear  River ;  amusing  him- 
self, occasionally,  with  hunting  the  buffolo,  with 
which  the  country  was  covered.  Sometimes, 
when  he  saw  a  huge  bull  taking  hia  repose  on  a 
prairie,  he  would  steal  along  a  ravine,  until  close 
upon  him  :  then  rouse  him  fixtm  his  meditations 
with  a  pebble,  and  take  a  shot  at  him  as  be 
started  up.  Such  is  the  quickness  with  which 
this  animal  springs  upon  his  legs,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  muscular  process  by  W 
it  is  efiected.     The  horse  rises  first  upon  bis  Q 
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legs ;  and  the  domestic  cow,  upon  Iicr  hinder 
limbs ;  but  the  buffalo  bouads  at  ouce  from  a 
couchant  lo  an  erect  position,  with  a  celerity  that 
baffles  the  eye.  Though  from  his  bulk,  and  roU- 
ing  gait,  he  does  not  appear  (o  run  with  much 
BwiFcnesa ;  yet,  it  takes  a  stanch  horse  to  oTcr- 
take  hira,  wheu  at  fuU  speed  on  level  ground ; 
and  a  bufialo  eow  is  stiil  fleeter  in  her  motion. 

Among  the  Indtnos  and  half-breeds  of  the 
party,  were  several  admirable  horaemeQ  and  bold 
hunters ;  who  amused  themselves  with  a  gro- 
tesque kind  of  buffalo  bait.  Whenever  they 
found  n  huge  bull  in  the  plains,  they  prepared  for 
their  teasing  and  barbarons  sport.  Surrounding 
him  on  horseback,  they  would  discharge  their 
arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  goading  him 
to  make  an  attack ;  which,  with  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  horae,  they  would  easily  avoid. 
In  this  way.  they  hovered  round  him,  feathering 
him  with  arrows,  as  he  reared  and  plunged  about, 
until  he  was  bristled  all  over  like  a  porcupine. 
When  they  perceived  in  him  aigua  of  exhaustion, 
and  he  could  no  longer  he  provoked  to  make  bat- 
tle, they  would  dismount  from  their  horses,  ap- 
proach him  in  the  rear,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
tail,  jerk  him  from  side  to  side,  and  drag  him 
backwards  ;  imtit  the  frantic  animal,  gathering 
fresh  strength  from  fury,  would  break  from  them, 
and  rush,  with  flushing  eyes  and  a  hoarse  bellow- 
ing, upon  any  enemy  in  sight ;  hut  in  a  little 
while,  his  transient  excitement  at  an  end,  would 
pitch  headlong  on  the  ground,  and  expire.  The 
an-ows  were  then  plucked  forth,  the  tongue  cut 
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onl  and  preseryed  M  a  dainty,  aod  tbe  c 
left  a  banquet  for  tbe  wolves. 

Pursuing  Ilia  course  up  Bear  River,  Captain 
Bonneville  arrived,  on  the  IStli  of  June,  at  the 
Little  Snake  Lake ;  wliere  he  encamped  for  four 
or  five  days,  that  he  might  examine  its  shores 
and  outlsls.  The  latter,  he  found  extremely 
muddy,  and  so  surrounded  by  swamps  and  quag- 
mires, that  he  was  obliged  to  construct  canoes  of 
rushes,  with  which  to  explore  them.  The  moutha 
of  oU  the  etreama  which  fall  into  this  lake  from 
the  west,  ere  marehy  and  inconsiderable  ;  but  on 
the  east  side,  there  is  a  beautiful  beach,  broken, 
occasionally,  by  high  and  isolated  bluffs,  which 
advance  upon  the  lake,  and  heighten  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery.  The  water  is  very  shallow, 
but  abounds  with  trout,  and  other  small  fish. 

Having  finished  his  survey  of  the  lake.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  proceeded  on  his  journey,  '  '" 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bear  River,  some  diBts 
higher  up,  he  came  upon  the  party  which  he  h 
detached  a  year  before,  lo  circumambulate  tbe 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  ascertain  its  extent,  and 
the  nature  of  its  shores.  They  had  been  t 
camped  here  about  twenty  days ;  and  ' 
greatly  rejoiced  at  meeting  once  more  with  their 
Gumradea,  from  whom  they  had  so  long  been  sep- 
arated. The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Bonueville, 
was  about  the  result  of  their  journey,  and  the 
information  they  had  procured  as  to  tbe  Great 
Salt  Lake ;  the  object  of  his  intense  curiosity 
and  ambition.  The  substance  of  tiieai  report  .. 
will  be  Ibund  in  the  Ibllowing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

P1*Q  oT  the  Salt  Lake  expedition.  ^  Grf at  pandy  deserts. 
—  Snfferingn  finm  Ihiret.  —  Ogden'»  Rivor,  —  Trails  and 
iiiioliB  of  lurking  aavngaa.  —  Thefla  al  nigiit.  —  A  irappor'9 

fovenge AJannB  of  a  guilty  couacienee.  —  A  tnurilaroue 

victory.  —  Califbrniaii  niouQlains.  —  rlains  along  the  Pa- 
cilic.  — Arrival  at  Monterey  —  NGcDniit  of  the  place  and 
neigbborlinod,  — Lower  California  — lla  extent.  — The  pen- 
inaula  —  aoil  —  climatB  —  production.  —  Its  selllement  hy 
the  Jeauits  —  their  sway  over  the  Indiana  —  their  expul- 

auenery. —  L'pp«r  California.  —  Miuiuns  —  tbeir  povrec  and 
polioy.  —  Eeaources  of  the  countiy.  —  Deatgiu  of  foreign 


ij^TOST  wsa  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  pre- 
PSlH  ^^'^'"S  year  (18.93),  llial  ihe  brigade  of 
|Er*^^^  forty  men  set  out  from  llje  Green  River 
Vftlley,  to  explore  the  Great  Salt  L»ke.  They 
were  to  make  the  complete  eii-t^uit  of  it,  trapping 
OD  all  the  streams  which  should  full  in  their  way, 
and  to  keep  journuls  and  make  churla,  calciilflted 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  All  the  resources  of  Captain 
Bonneville  had  been  talked  to  lit  out  this  faror- 
ite  expedition.  The  country  lyiug  to  the  aouth- 
wettt  of  Ihe  mountains,  and  ranging  dotrn  to  Cali- 
fornia, was  as  yet  almost  unknown  ;  heing  out  of 
the  buffalo  range,  it  was  uiitraversed  by  the 
trapper,  who  preferred  those  parls  of  tlie  wilder- 
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nesB  where  the  roaming  herds  of  that  species  a 
aiiimal  gnve  him  coinparatlvelj  an  abundant  and 
luxurious  life.  Still  it  was  said  the  deer,  the  elh, 
and  the  bighorn  were  to  be  found  there,  so  that, 
with  B  little  diligence  and  economy,  there  was  no 
danger  of  lacking  food.  As  a  precaution,  how- 
ever, the  party  hailed  on  Bear  River  and  hunted 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  had  laid  in  a  supply  of 
dried  buffnlo  nteat  and  venison  ;  they  then  passed 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Cassie  Biver,  and  soon 
found  themselves  launched  on  an  immense  sandy 
desert.  Southwardly,  on  their  left,  they  beheld 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  spread  out  like  a  eea,  but 
they  found  no  stream  running  into  it.  A  dt^ert 
extended  around  them,  and  elretched  to  the  south- 
west, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rivaUing  the 
deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  sterility.  There 
was  neither  tree,  nor  herbage,  nor  spring,  nor 
pool,  nor  running  stream,  nothing  but  parched 
wastes  of  sand,  where  horse  and  rider  were  in 
danger  of  perishing. 

Their  sufferings,  at  length,  became  so  great 
that  they  abandoned  their  intended  course,  and 
made  towards  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  bright- 
ening in  the  north,  where  they  hoped  to  find  water. 
Afler  a  time,  they  came  npon  a  small  stream 
leading  directly  towards  these  mountains.  Hav- 
ing quenched  their  burning  thirst,  and  refteshed 
themselves  and  their  weary  horses  for  a  time, 
they  kept  along  this  stream,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  being  fed  by  numerous  brooks. 
After  approaching  the  mountains,  it  took  a  sweeps 
towards   the  southwest,  and   the   travellers  ( 
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£  along  it,  trapping  beaver  as  they  went,  on 
the  flesh  of  which  they  subsisted  for  the  present, 
buataauiling  their  dried  meat  for  future  uecessi- 
ties. 

The  stream  on  which  they  hsA  thus  fallen  is 
called  by  some,  Mary  River,  but  is  more  gene- 
rally  known  aa  Ogdeu'a  River,  from  Mr.  Peter 
Ogdeii,  an  euterprisiiig  and  intrepid  leader  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  first  explored  it. 
The  wild  and  half-desert  region  through  which 
the  travellers  were  passing,  is  wandered  over  by 
hordes  of  Shoahokoes,  or  Root  Diggers,  the  fur* 
lorn  branch  of  the  Snake  tribe.  They  are  a 
shy  people,  prone  to  keep  aloof  from  the  stranger. 
The  travellers  frequently  met  with  their  traila, 
and  saw  the  smoke  of  their  firea  rising  in  various 
parts  of  the  vast  landscape,  so  that  they  knew 
there  were  great  numbers  lu  the  neighborhood, 
but  scarcely  ever  were  any  of  them  to  be  met 

After  a  time,  they  began   to  have  vexatious 

proofs  that,  if  the  Shoahokoes  were  quiet  by  day. 


Thee 


they  were  busy  a 
by   these  eavesdroppers ; 
various  articles  were  raia; 
be  seen  of  the  marauders, 
asperated  the  hunters, 
stolen  from  the  streams. 

per  of  a  violent  and  savage  character,  discovering 
that  his  traps  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night, 
took  a  horrid  oath  to  kill  the  first  Icidian  he 
should  meet,  innocent  or  guilty.  As  he  was  re- 
turning with  his  comrades  to  camp,  he  beheld  two 


ig,  yet  nothing  could 
What  particularly  ex- 
>  have  their  traps 
One  morning,  a  trap- 
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Unfortunate  Diggers,  seated  od  the  rivei 
fisbiiig.  AdvHouiug  upon  them,  lie  lerelled  his 
rifle,  shot  one  upou  the  spot,  and  flung  liis  Lileed- 
iog  body  into  the  stream.  The  otlier  Indian  fled, 
&ud  was  suffered  to  eeuipe.  Such  is  the  iuditfer- 
ence  with  which  acts  of  violence  are  regarded  in 
tlie  wilderness,  and  such  the  immunity  &q  armed 
rulfiiiD  enjoys  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws, 
that  the  only  punishment  this  desperado  met  with, 
was  a  rebuke  from  the  leader  of  the  parly. 

The  trappers  now  left  the  scene  of  this  in- 
famous tragedy,  and  kept  on  westward,  dowu  llie 
course  of  the  river,  wliich  wound  along  with  a 
range  of  mountains  on  the  right  band,  and  a 
Bandy,  but  somewhat  fertile  plain,  on  the  left.  As 
they  proceeded,  ihey  beheld  columns  of  smoke 
rising,  as  before,  in  various  direcljons,  which  th^ 
guilty  consciences  now  converted  into  alarm  sig- 
uuls,  to  arouse  the  cuuniry,  and  collect  the  scat- 
tered bonds  for  vengeance. 

After  a  time,  the  natives  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  nnm- 
hers,  but  always  pacific ;  the  trappers,  however, 
suspected  them  of  deep-laid  plans  to  draw  them 
into  ambuscades ;  to  crowd  into  and  get  posses- 
sion of  their  camp,  and  rnrious  other  crally  and 
during  conspiracies,  which,  it  is  probable,  uever 
entered  into  the  heads  of  the  poor  savages.  In 
fact,  they  are  a  simple,  timid,  inoffensive  race, 
uupracticed  in  warfare,  and  scarce  provided  with 
any    weapons,  excepting  for    the  chase.     Their 
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n  roots  and  the  seeds  of 
a  plant,  called  the  cal's-tail.  They  are  of  the 
same  kind  of  people  that  Caplain  Bonneville 
found  upon  Snake  River,  and  wliom  he  found  so 
mild  and  inofTenHive. 

The  trappers,  however,  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  were  making  tlieir  way  through 
a  hostile  country,  and  that  implacable  foes  hung 
round  their  camp  or  beset  their  palL,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  surprise  them.  At  length, 
one  day  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  stream 
emptying  uito  Ogden's  Uiver,  which  they  were 
oblig;ed  to  ford.  Here  a  great  number  of  Sho- 
Bhokoea  were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  Per- 
suaded they  were  there  with  hostile  intent,  tbey 
advanced  upon  them,  levelled  their  riiles,  and 
killed  twenty-five  of  tliem  upon  the  spot.  The 
rest  fled  to  a  short  distance,  then  halted  and 
turned  about,  howling  and  whiniug  like  wolves, 
and  uttering  the  moat  piteous  waitings.  The 
trappers  chased  them  in  every  direction ;  the 
poor  wrelchea  made  no  defense,  but  fled  with 
terror  ;  neither  does  it  appear  from  the  accounts 
of  the  boasted  victors,  that  a  weapon  had  been 
wielded  or  a  weapon  launched  by  the  Indians 
throughout  the  afl'air.  We  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  poor  savages  had  no  hostile  in- 
tention, but  had  merely  gathered  together  through 
motives  of  curiosity,  as  others  of  their  tribe  had 
done  when  Captain  Bonneville  and  bis  compati- 
ions  passed  along  Snake  River. 

The  trappers  continued  down  Ogilen's  River, 
uutil  they  ascertained  that  it  lost  itself  in  a  great 
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ewamp7  lake,  to  whicli  tlitre   was   no  Bppareifl 

discharge.  They  then  Btruck  directly  westwiin], 
across  the  great  chain  of  Cttlifomiau  mountains 
intervening  between  theae  iulerior  plains  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific 

For  three  and  twenty  days  they  were  entanglei 
among  these  mountains,  the  peaks  and  ridges  o 
which  are  in  many  places  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Their  passes  arid  defiles  present  the  wild- 
est scenery,  partaking  of  the  sublime  rather  than 
the  beautiful,  and  abounding  with  frightful  preci- 
pices. The  sufferings  of  the  Inivelierf 
these  savage  mouutaius  were  extreme  :  f< 
of  the  time  they  were  nearly  starved  ;  a 
they  made  their  way  through  them,  and  came 
down  upon  the  plains  of  New  California,  a  fertile 
region  extending  along  the  coaat,  with  raagiiifioeut 
forests,  verdant  savannas,  and  prairies  (hat  look 
like  stately  parks.  Here  they  found  deer  and 
oilier  game  in  abundance,  and  indemnified  them- 
selves for  past  famine.  They  now  turned  to- 
wards the  south,  and  passing  numerous  small 
bands  of  natives,  posted  upon  various  streams, 
arrived  at  the  Spanish  village  and  post  of  Mon- 

This  is  a  small  place,  containing  about  two 
hundred  houses,  situated  in  latitude  37°  north. 
It  has  a  capacious  hay,  with  indifferent  anchor- 
age. The  surrounding  country  ia  estremely  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valleys  ;  the  soil  is  richer, 
the  further  you  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and 
the  climate  is  described  as  a  perpetual  spring. 
Indued,  all  Caliromia,  extending  along  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  from  latitude  19°  30'  lo  42'  north,  is  rep- 
resented B3  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
regions  in  North  America. 

Lower  California,  in  length  about  aeven  hun- 
dred mile?,  forms  a  great  peninsula,  whicli 
croBses  the  tropica  and  terminates  in  the  torrid 
zouo.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Gulf  of  California,  sometimes  called  the  Vermil- 
iou  Sea ;  into  this  gulf  empties  the  Colorado  of 
the  West,  the  Seeda-ke-dee,  or  Green  River,  aa 
it  is  also  sometimes  called.  The  peninsula  is 
traversed  by  stern  and  barren  mountains,  and  has 
many  sandy  plains,  where  the  only  sign  of  vege- 
tation is  the  cylindrical  cactus  growing  among 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Wherever  there  is  water, 
however,  and  vegetable  mould,  llie  ardent  nature 
of  the  climate  quickens  everything  into  aston- 
ishing fertility.  There  are  valleys  luxuriant  with 
the  rich  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics. 
There  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo  plant  attain  a 
perfection  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  North 
America.  There  flourish  the  olive,  the  fig,  the 
date,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  pomegranate,  and 
other  fi'nits  belonging  to  the  voluptuous  climates 
of  the  south ;  with  grapes  in  abundance,  that  yield 
it  generous  wine.  In  the  interior  are  salt  plains ; 
aih'er  mines  and  scanty  veins  of  gold  are  said,  like- 
wise, to  exist ;  and  pearb  of  a  beautiful  water 
are  to  be  fished  upon  the  coast. 

The  peninsula  of  California  was  settled  in 
1698,  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  certainly,  as  far  as 
the  natives  were  concerned,  have  generally 
proved  the  most  beneficent  of  colonists.     In  the 
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pi'esent  insUnce,  the^  gfuued  and  tnaintained 
tbotiug  iu  the  couuIr<r  without  tLe  aid  ofmilitaiy 
force,  but  solely  by  religious  ioDuence.  They 
formed  a  treaty,  and  entered  into  tUe  most  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  natives,  then  numbering 
ftvm  tweDtj-Sve  to  thirty  thousand  eoula,  and 
gained  a  hold  upon  their  affections,  and  n  con- 
trol over  their  minds,  that  effected  a  complete 
change  in  their  condition.  They  huilt  eleven  mis- 
sionary astikblishmeiits  in  the  various  valloye  of 
the  peniusula,  which  formed  rallyiug  places  for 
the  surrounding  savages,  where  they  gathered  to- 
gether as  sheep  into  the  fold,  and  surrendered 
themselves  and  their  consciences  into  the  bauds 
of  these  spiritual  pastors.  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
could  exceed  tlie  implicit  and  afftctiuuate  devotion 
of  tlie  Indian  converts  to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and 
the  Catholic  faith  was  disseminated  widely 
through  the  wildemesg. 

The  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  the  New  World,  at  leoglii  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and 
were  banished  from  tlie  colonies.  Tlie 
who  arrived  at  California  to  expel  them,  and 
take  charge  of  the  country,  expected  to  find' 
rich  and  powerful  fraternity,  with  ~ 
ores  hoarded  in  their  misstons,  and  an  army  of 
Indians  ready  to  defend  them.  On  the  contrary, 
he  beheld  a  few  venerable  silver-haired  priests 
coming  humbly  forward  to  meet  him,  followed  by 
B  throng  of  weeping,  but  submissive  natives. 
The  heart  of  the  governor,  it  is  said,  was  so 
touched  by  this  unexpected  eight,  that  he 
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tears ;  but  he  had  to  execute  his  orders.  The 
Jesuits  were  accompaaied  to  the  place  of  their 
embarkation  by  their  simple  and  affeclionale  par- 
ishiouer^,  who  took  leitve  of  Ihem  with  tears 
aod  sobs.  Many  of  the  latter  abandoned  their 
hereditary  abodes,  and  wandered  off  to  joiii  their 
Gouthern  brethren,  so  that  but  e 
niained  in  the  peninsula.  The  Fra 
mediately  succeeded  the  Jeeuiis,  and  subsequently 
the  Dominicans ;  but  the  latter  managed  their 
aSkirs  ill.  But  two  of  the  missionary  establish- 
ments are  at  present  occupied  by  priests ;  the  rest 
are  all  in  ruins,  excepting  one,  which  remains  a 
monument  of  the  former  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  order.  This  is  a  noble  edifice,  once  the 
seat  of  the  chief  of  the  resident  Jesuits.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  half  way 
between  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  broad 
ocean,  the  peninsula  being  here  about  sixty  miles 
wide.  The  edifice  is  of  hewn  stone,  one  Story 
high,  two  hundred  and  teu  feet  in  front,  and 
about  Sfly-five  feet  deep.  The  walls  are  six  feet 
thick,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
It  is  now  abandoned  and  desolate  ;  the  beautiful 
valley  is  without  an  inhabitant — not  a  human 
being  resides  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place ! 

Id  approaching  this  deserted  mission  honxe 
from  the  south,  the  traveller  passes  over  the 
mountain  of  San  Juan,  supposed  to  be  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  Califomias.  From  this  lofty 
eminence,  a  vast  and  magnificent  prospect  unfolds 
itself;    the   great   Gulf   of    California,    with    the 
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dark  blue  sea  beyond,  studded  with  islands  ;  and 
in  another  direction,  the  immense  lava  plain  of 
San  Gabriel.  The  splendor  of  the  climate  gives 
an  Italian  effect  to  the  immense  prospect.  The 
sky  is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  the  sunsets  are 
often  magnificent  beyond  description.  Such  is  a 
slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remarkable 
peninsula. 

Upper  Califomia  extends  from  latitude  31° 
10'  to  42°  on  the  Pacific,  and  inland,  to  the 
great  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains  which 
divide  it  from  the  sand  plains  of  the  interior. 
There  are  about  twenty-one  missions  in  this 
province,  most  of  which  were  established  about 
fifty  years  since,  and  are  generally  under  the  care 
of  the  Franciscans.  These  exert  a  protecting 
sway  over  about  thirty-five  thousand  Indian  con- 
verts, who  reside  on  the  lands  around  the  mission 
houses.  Each  of  these  houses  has  fifteen  miles 
square  of  land  allotted  to  it,  subdivided  into 
small  lots,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Indian 
converts  attached  to  the  mission.  Some  are 
inclosed  with  high  walls ;  but  in  general  they 
are  open  hamlets,  composed  of  rows  of  huts, 
bunt  of  sunburnt  bricks  ;  in  some  instances 
whitewashed  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Many  of 
them  are  far  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  military  protection,  and  dependent  entirely  on 
the  good-will  of  the  natives,  which  never  fails 
them.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
teaching  the  Indians  the  useful  arts.  There  are 
native  tanners,  shoemakers,  weavers,  blacksmiths, 
stonecutters,  and  other  artificers  attached  to  each 
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eatftbliabment.  Others  are  taught  husbandry, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses ;  wliile  the 
females  card  and  spin  wool,  weave,  and  perform 
the  other  duties  allotted  to  their  ses  in  dvilized 
life.  No  social  intercourse  is  allowed  between 
the  unmarried  of  the  opposite  sexes  after  work- 
ing hours ;  and  at  night  they  are  locked  up  in 
separate  apartmente,  (ind  the  keys  delivered  to 
the  prieata. 

The  produce  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  profits 
arising  from  sales,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  priests  ;  whatever  is  not  required  for  the 
support  of  the  missions,  goes  to  augment  a  fimd 
which  is  under  tbeir  controL  Hides  and  tallow 
constitute  the  principal  riches  of  the  nussions, 
and,  indeed,  the  mmn  commerce  of  the  country. 
Grain  might  be  produced  to  an  unlimited  extent 
at  the  establishments,  were  there  a  sufficient 
market  ior  it.  Olives  and  grapes  are  also  reared 
at  the  missions. 

Horses  and  horned  cattle  abound  throughout 
all  this  region ;  the  former  may  be  purchased  at 
from  three  to  five  dollars,  but  they  are  of  an 
inferior  breed.  Mules,  which  are  here  of  a  large 
size  and  of  valuable  qualities,  cost  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars. 

There  are  several  excellent  ports  along  this 
coast,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  the 
Bay  of  San  Frandaco,  aud  the  northern  port  of 
Bondage ;  all  afford  anchorage  for  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  too 
well  known  to  require  much  notice  in  this  place. 
The  entrance  from  the  sea  Ls  sixty-seven  fatlioms 
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deep,  and  wilhin,  whole  navt 
perfect    safely.     Two    large   : 


ere,  which  take 
their  rise  in  mouutaiuK  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  east,  and  mn  throngh  a  country 
UDSurpassed  for  soil  and  clunate,  empty  them- 
sei^es  into  the  barbor.  The  country  around 
afibrds  admirable  timber  for  ship-building.  In  a 
word,  tins  tivored  port  combines  advantages 
which  uot  only  fit  it  for  a  grand  naval  depot,  but 
almost  render  it  capable  of  being  made  the  dom- 
inant military  post  of  these  seas. 

Such  ia  a  feeble  outline  of  the  Cnlifomian 
coast  and  country,  the  valne  of  which  is  more 
and  more  attracting  the  attention  of  naval  powers. 
The  Russians  have  always  a  ship  of  war  upon 
this  station,  and  have  already  encroached  upon 
the  Californian  boundaries,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  port  of  Bondago,  and  fortifying  it  with 
several  guns.  Recent  surveys  have  likewise 
been  made,  ixith  by  the  Russians  and  the  En- 
glish, and  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  at  no  very 
distant  day.  this  neglected,  and,  until  recently, 
almost  unknown  region,  will  be  found  to  possess 
sources  of  wealth  sufficient  to  sustain  a  powerful 
and  prosperous  empire.  Its  inhabitants,  them- 
selves, are  but  little  aware  of  its  real  riches; 
they  have  not  enterprise  sufficient  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  a  vast  interior  that  lies  almost  a 
terra  incognita ;  nor  have  they  the  akilt  and  in- 
dustry to  cultivate  properly  the  fertile  tracts 
along  the  coast ;  nor    to  prosecute  that   foreign 

commerce    which    brings    all  the  resources  of  a 

country  into  profitable  action. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Gay  lifo  al  Monterey.  —  Mexlcaa  hornemen.  —  A  bold  dra- 
goon. —  Use  of  the  liiaso.  —  Vaquenw — Nuoging  a  bear. — 
Figbt  between  a  bull  and  B  bear.  —  Depunure  fnim  Moa- 
terey.  —  IndfuD  hone-rtealers — OuUnyea  commilted  by 
Ihi  travellera.  —  Indigoatioa  of  Captain  BonneTille. 

fllllli  wandering  band  of  trapjiers  were 
I  well  received  at  Monterey :  tbe  inhabi- 
ts were  desirous  of  retaining  ttiem 
>ng  tbein,  and  offered  extravagant  wages  to 
Bucb  as  rtere  acquainted  witli  any  mechanic  arL 
When  Ihey  went  into  the  country,  too,  they 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  prieata  at  the  mission ; 
who  are  always  hospitable  to  strangers,  whatever 
may  be  their  rank  or  reli^on.  They  had  no 
lack  of  provisions  ;  being  permitted  to  kill  as 
many  as  they  pleased  of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle 
that  graze  tie  country,  on  condition,  merely,  of 
rendering  the  hides  to  the  owners.  They  at- 
tended bull-fighta  and  horse-races  ;  forgot  all  the 
purposes  of  their  expedition  ;  squandered  away, 
freely,  the  property  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ; 
and,  in  a  woiii,  reveled  in  a  perfect  fool's  paror- 
dise. 

What  especially  delighted  them,  was  the  eques- 
trian skill  of  the  Califomiana.  The  vast  num- 
ber and  the  cheapness  of  the  horses  in  this  couu- 
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try,  makes  every  one  a  cavalier.  The  Mexiat 
and  half-bi'eedB  of  Culitbmia,  spend  the  j 
part  of  their  time  in  the  saddle.  They  i 
fearless  ridera ;  and  their  daring  feats  upon  t 
broken  colta  and  wild  horses,  astonished  onr  C 
pers ;  though  accustomed  to  the  bold  riders  c 
the  prairies. 

A  Mexican  horseman  has  much  resemblance^  ' 
in  many  points,  to  the  equestrians  of  Old  Spain  j 
and  especially  to  the  vatngloriouH  Caballero  of 
Andalusia.  A  Mexican  dragoon,  for  instance, 
ia  represented  as  arrayed  in  a  round  hlne 
jacket,  with  red  cuffs  and  collar ;  blue  vel- 
vet breeches,  unbuttoned  at  the  knees  ui  show 
his  whi1«  stockings ;  bottiuaa  of  deer-skin ;  a 
round-crowned  Andalustan  hat,  and  his  hair  cued. 
On  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  carries' balanced 
a  long  musket,  with  fox-skin  round  the  lock. 
He  is  cased  in  a  cuirass  of  double-fold  deer-skiu, 
and  carries  a  bull's  hide  shield  ;  he  is  forked  in 
a  Moorish  saddle,  high  before  and  behind ;  his 
feet  are  thrust  into  wooden  box  slJrraps,  of 
Moorish  fashion,  and  a  tremendous  pair  of  iron 
spurs,  fitslened  by  chains,  jingie  at  his  heels. 
Thus  equipped,  and  suitably  mounted,  he  consid- 
ers himself  the  glory  of  Calitbrnia,  and  the  ter- 

The  Califomian  horsemen  seldom  ride  out 
without  the  lasso  ;  lliat  is  to  say,  a  long  coil  of 
cord,  with  a  slip  noose  ;  with  which  they  are 
expert,  almost  to  a  miracle.  The  lasso,  now  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  Spanish  America,  is 
said  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  and  to  have  come, 
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originally,  from  thG  Eiist.  It  was  used,  we  are 
told,  by  a  pastoral  pwiple  of  PerBian  descent ; 
of  whom  eig^t  thoasand  accorapaDied  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  Dy  the  Spanish  AmericaoB,  it  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  parposea ;  and  among 
others,  ibr  hauling  wood.  Without  diBmounting, 
they  cast  the  noose  round  a  log,  and  thus  dri^ 
it  to  their  houses.  The  vaqueros,  or  Indian 
cattle  drivers,  have  also  learnt  the  use  of  the 
lasso  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and  employ  it  to  catch 
the  half-wild  cattle,  by  throwing  it  round  their 

The  laaso  is  also  of  grejit  use  in  furnishing  the 
public  with  a  favorite,  though  barbarous  sport ; 
the  combat  between  a  bear  and  a  wild  bull.  For 
this  purpose,  three  or  four  horsemen  aally  forth 
to  some  wood,  frequented  by  bears,  and,  deposit- 
ing the  carcass  of  a  hntlock,  hide  themselves 
in  the  vicinity.  The  bears  are  soon  attracted 
by  the  bait.  As  soon  as  one,  fit  for  their  purpose, 
makes  his  appearance,  they  run  out,  and  with 
the  lasao,  dextflrously  noose  him  by  either  leg. 
After  dragging  him  at  full  speed  until  he  is  fa- 
tigued, they  secure  bim  more  effectually ;  and 
tying  him  on  the  carcass  of  the  bullock,  draw 
him  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  action.  By  this 
dme,  he  is  exasperated  to  such  frenzy,  that  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  throw  cold  wafer  on 
him,  to  moderate  his  fury  ;  and  dangerous  would 
it  be,  for  horse  or  rider,  were  he,  while  in  this 
paroxysm,  to  break  his  bonds. 

A  wild  bull,  of  the  fiercest  kind,  which  has 
been  caught  and  exasperated  in  the  same  man- 
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ner,  is  oovt  produoeA,  and  both  animak  i 
turued  loose  iii  the  arena  of  a  small  ampliitbea- 
tre.  Tlie  mortal  fight  begina  mstartly ;  and 
alwnya,  at  first,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Bruin ; 
fettgued,  as  he  is,  by  his  previous  rough  riding. 
Koused,  at  length,  by  the  repealed  goring  of  the 
bull,  he  Heizes  his  muzzle  with  his  eharp  claws, 
and  clinging  to  this  moat  sensitive  part^  causes 
him  to  bellow  with  rage  and  agony.  In  his 
heat  and  fury,  the  hull  lolls  out  his  tongue  ;  this 
is  instantly  clutched  by  the  bear;  with  a  des- 
perate effort  be  overtui'na  his  huge  antagonist; 
and  then  dispatches  bim  without  difliculty. 

Beside  this  diversion,  the  travellerH  were  like- 
wise regaled  with  bull-fights,  in  the  genuine 
style  of  Old  Spain  ;  the  Califomiana  being  con- 
sidered the  beat  buli-fightere  in  the  Mexican  do- 
minions. J 

Alter  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Monterey, 
spent  in  these  very  edifying,  but  not  very  prof- 
itable amnaements,  tbe  leader  of  this  vagabond 
party  set  out  with  his  comrades,  on  his  return 
journey.  Instead  of  retracing  their  steps  through 
the  mountains,  they  passed  round  their  southern 
extremity,  and,  crossing  a  range  of  low  1  "" 
found  themselves  in  the  sandy  plains  aouth  ^ 
Ogden's  Eiver  ;  in  traversing  which,  they  a 
suffered,  grievously,  for  want  of  water. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  encomia 
tered  a  party  of  Mexicans  in  pursuit  of  a  gang 
of  natives,  who  had  been  stealing  borsea.  Tie 
savages  of  this  part  of  California  are  represents" 
as  extremely  poor,  and  armed  only  witi)  etOBf 
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Aa  they  find  it  difficult,  witli  their  blunt  shafts, 
to  kill  the  wild  game  of  the  motmtuiDB.  they 
occasionally  supply  themselves  with  food,  by 
entrapping  the  Spanish  horses.  Driving  them 
stealthily  into  laatnessea  and  ravines,  they  slaugh- 
ter them  without  difficulty,  and  dry  their  flesh  for 
provisions.  Some  they  carry  off,  to  trade  with 
distant  tribes ;  and  in  this  way,  the  Spanish 
horses  pass  from  hand  to  liand  among  the  ludi- 
ane,  until  tht>y  even  find  their  way  across  the 
Bocky  Mountains. 

The  Mexicans  are  continually  on  the  alert,  to 
mtercept  these  marauders ;  but  the  Indians  are 
apt  lo  outwit  them,  and  force  them  to  make  long 
and  wild  expeditions  in  pursuit  of  their  stolen 
horses. 

Two  of  the  Mexican  party  juat  mentioned, 
joined  the  baud  of  trappers,  and  proved  tiiem- 
selves  worthy  companions.  In  the  course  of 
iheir  journey  through  the  country  frequeDted 
by  the  poor  Root  Diggers,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  emulation  between  them,  which  could 
inflict  the  greatest  outrages  upon  the  natives. 
The  trappers  BtiU  considered  them  in  the  h'ght 
of  dangerous  foes  ;  and  the  Mexicans,  very  prob- 
ably, charged  them  with  the  sin  of  horse-stealing ; 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
femous  harbarities  of  which,  according  to  their 
own  story,  they  were  guilty ;  hunting  the  poor 
Indiana  like  wild  beasts,  and  killing  them  without 
mercy.     The   Mexicans   excelled  at  this  savage 
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sport;  chasing  their  unfortunate  victims  at  full 
speed ;  noosing  them  round  the  neck  with  their 
lassos,  and  then  dragging  them  to  death ! 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  of  tiiis  most  dis- 
gracefiil  expedition ;  at  least,  such  are  all  that 
Captain  Bonneville  had  the  patience  to  collect; 
for  he  was  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  and  so  indignant  at  the  atrocities  related  to 
him,  that  he  turned,  with  disgust  and  horror,  from 
the  narrators.  Had  he  exerted  a  little  of  the 
Lynch  law  of  the  wilderness,  and  hanged  those 
dexterous  horsemen  in  their  own  lassos,  it  would 
but  have  been  a  well-merited  and  salutary  act  of 
retributive  justice.  The  Mlure  of  this  expedition 
was  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  a  still  greater  blow 
to  his  purse.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  still  remained 
unexplored ;  at  the  same  time,  the  means  which 
had  been  furnished  so  liberally  to  fit  out  this 
favorite  expedition,  had  all  been  squandered  at 
Monterey ;  and  the  peltries,  also,  which  had  been 
collected  on  the  way.  He  would  have  but  scanty 
returns,  therefore,  to  make  this  year,  to  his  as- 
sociates in  the  United  States ;  and  there  was 
great  danger  of  their  becoming  disheartened,  and 
abandoning  the  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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BjIIE  horror  and  in<iigaatioii  felt  by  Capt^ 
Bonneville  at  the  exceases  of  the 
I  Californian  adventurers,  were  not  par- 
tidpat«d  by  his  men ;  on  the  contrary,  the  events 
of  that  expedition  were  fevorite  themes  in  the 
camp.  The  heroes  of  Monterey  bore  the  palm 
in  all  the  goseipings  among  the  hunters.  Their 
glowing  descriplJons  of  Spanish  bear-baiti  and 
bnll-fights  espedally,  were  listened  to  with  intense 
delight ;  and  had  another  expedition  to  California 
been  proposed,  the  difficulty  wonld  have  been,  to 
restrain  a  general  eagerness  to  yoliuileer. 

The  captain  had  not  been  long  at  the  rendez- 
i  when  he  perceived,  by  various  signs,  that 
Indians  were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
waa  evident  that  the  Blnckfbot  band,  which  he 
had  seen  when  on  his  march,  had  dogged  his  par^, 
i  intent  on  mischief  He  endeavored  to 
keep  his  camp  on  the  alert ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to 
maintain  disdpline  among  trappers  at  a  rendez- 
vous, as  among  sailors  when  in  port. 
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Buckeye,  the  Delaware  Indian,  was  scandalized 
at  this  heedlessness  of  the  hunters  when  an  enemy 
was  at  hand,  and  was  oontinuaUy  preacbing  up 
caution.  He  was  a  little  prone  to  play  the  prophet, 
and  to  deal  in  signs  and  portents,  which  oc- 
casionally excited  the  merriment  of  his  white  com- 
rades. He  was  a  great  dreamer,  and  believed  in 
charms  and  talismans,  or  medicines,  and  could 
foretell  the  approach  of  strangers  by  the  howling 
or  barking  of  the  small  prairie  wolf.  This  animal, 
being  driven  by  the  larger  wolves  from  the  car- 
casses left  on  the  hunting  grounds  by  the  hunters, 
follows  the  trail  of  the  fresh  meat  carried  to  the 
camp.  Here  the  smell  of  the  roast  and  broiled, 
mingling  with  every  breeze,  keeps  them  hovering 
about  the  neighborhood,  scenting  every  blast, 
turning  up  their  noses  like  hungry  hounds,  and 
testifying  their  pinching  hunger  by  long  whining 
howls,  and  impatient  barkings.  These  are  inter- 
preted by  the  superstitious  Indians  into  warnings 
that  strangers  are  at  hand ;  and  one  accidental 
coincidence,  like  the  chance  fulfillment  of  an  al- 
manac prediction,  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  thousand 
failures.  Tliis  little,  whining,  feast-smelling  an- 
imal is,  therefore,  called  among  Indians  the  "  med- 
icine wolf ; "  and  such  was  one  of  Buckeye's  in- 
fallible oracles. 

One  morning  early,  the  soothsaying  Delaware 
appeared  with  a  gloomy  countenance.  His  mind 
was  full  of  dismal  presentiments,  whether  from 
mysterious  dreams,  or  the  intimations  of  the  medi- 
cine wolf,  does  not  appear.  "  Danger,"  he  said, 
"  was  lurking  in  their  path,  and  there  would  be 
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Bome  fighting  before  sanset."  He  -was  bantered 
for  his  prophecj',  which  was  attributed  la  his  haviDg 
Bupped  too  heartily,  and  been  visitfMl  by  bad 
dreams.  In  the  course  of  the  moniiug,  a  party 
of  huntera  set  out  in  pursuit  of  buflalo,  taking 
with  them  a  mule,  to  bring  home  the  meat  they 
should  procure.  They  had  been  BOme  few  hours 
absent,  wbeu  they  came  clattering  at  tiill  epeed 
into  camp,  giving  the  war-cry  of  Blackfeet!  Black- 
feet  !  Every  one  seized  his  weapon,  and  ran  to 
learn  the  caose  of  the  alarm.  It  appeared  that 
the  hunters,  as  they  were  returning  leism'ely,  lead- 
ing their  mnle,  well  laden  with  prime  pieces  of 
buffalo  meat,  passed  close  by  a  small  stream  over- 
hung with  trees,  about  two  miles  from  the  camp. 
Suddenly,  a  party  of  Blackfeet,  who  lay  in  ambush 
among  the  thickets,  sprang  up  with  a  fearful  yell, 
and  discharged  a  volley  at  the  hunters.  The 
latter  immediately  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
horses,  put  them  to  their  speed,  and  never  paused 
to  look  behind,  until  they  found  themselves  in 
camp.  Foniiuatfily,  they  had  escaped  without  a 
wound  i  but  the  mule,  with  all  the  "  provant,"  hud 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a, 
loss,  as  well  as  an  insult,  not  to  be  borne.  Every 
man  sprang  to  horse,  and  with  rifle  in  hand,  gal- 
loped off  to  punish  the  Blackfeet,  and  rescue  the 
buffiilo  beef.  They  came  too  late ;  the  marauders 
were  off,  and  all  that  they  found  of  their  mule 
were  the  dente  of  his  hoofs,  as  be  had  been  con- 
veyed off  at  a  round  trot,  hearing  his  savory  cargo 
to  the  hills,  to  famish  the  scampering  savages 
with  a  banquet  of  roast  meat  at  the  expense  of 
the  white  men. 
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The  party  returned  to  camp,  balked  of  their 
revenge,  but  still  more  grievously  balked  of  their 
supper.  Buckeye,  the  Delaware,  sat  smoking  by 
his  fire,  perfectly  composed.  As  the  hunters  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  attack,  he  listened  in 
silence,  with  unruffled  countenance,  then  pointing 
to  the  west,  "  The  sun  has  not  yet  set,"  said  he ; 
"  Buckeye  did  not  dream  like  a  fool ! " 

All  present  now  recollected  the  prediction  of 
the  Indian  at  daybreak,  and  were  struck  with 
what  appeared  to  be  its  fulfillment.  They  called 
to  mind,  also,  a  long  catalogue  of  foregone  pre- 
sentiments and  predictions  made  at  various  times 
by  the  Delaware,  and,  in  their  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, began  to  consider  him  a  veritable  seer; 
without  thinking  how  natural  it  was  to  predict 
danger,  and  how  likely  to  have  the  prediction 
verified  in  the  present  instance,  when  various  signs 
gave  evidence  of  a  lurking  foe. 

The  various  bands  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
company  had  now  been  assembled  for  some  time 
at  the  rendezvous ;  they  had  had  their  fill  of 
feasting,  and  frolicking,  and  all  the  species  of 
wild  and  often  uncouth  merry-making,  wliich 
invariably  take  place  on  these  occasions.  Their 
horses,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  recovered  from 
past  famine  and  fatigue,  and  were  again  fit  for 
active  service;  and  an  impatience  began  to 
manifest  itself  among  the  men  once  more  to  take 
the  field,  and  set  off  on  some  wandering  expe- 
dition. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cerr6  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous  at  the  head  of  a  supply  party,  bring- 
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tng  goixls  aod  equipments  &om  tlie  Stales.  This 
active  leader,  it  will  be  Hicollecled,  hud  embarked 
the  year  previously  iu  skiu-boata  ou.  the  Bighorn, 
fraghted  with  the  year's  collectjou  of  peltriea. 
He  had  met  with  misfortunea  ia  the  course  of  his 
voyage :  oue  of  his  frail  barks  being  upset,  and 
port  of  the  furs  lost  or  dumaged. 

The  arrival  of  the  supplies  gave  the  regular 
finish  to  the  annual  revel.  A  grand  outbreak  of 
wild  debauch  ensued  among  the  mouutaineera ; 
drinking,  dancing,  swaggering,  gambling,  quarrell- 
ing, and  figh^g.  Alcohol,  whiuh,  from  its  portable 
qualities,  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  fiery 
spirit  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  the  only  liquor 
carried  across  the  mountains,  is  the  infianmiatory 
beverage  at  tbese  curoasols,  and  is  dealt  out  to  the 
trappers  at  ibur  dollars  a  piuL  When  infiamed 
by  this  fiery  beverage,  they  cut  all  kinds  of  mad 
pranks  auil  gambols,  and  sometimes  burn  all 
their  clothes  in  their  drunken  bravadoes.  A 
camp,  recovering  from  one  of  these  riotous 
revels,  presents  a  serio-comic  spectacle ;  black 
fiyes,  broken  heads,  lacklustre  visages.  Many  of 
the  trappers  have  squandered  in  one  drunken 
frolic  the  hard-earued  wages  of  a  year;  some 
have  run  in  debt,  and  must  toil  ou  to  pay  for 
past  pleasure.  All  are  sated  with  this  deep 
draught  of  pleasure,  and  eager  to  commence 
another  trapping  campaign ;  for  hardship  and 
hard  work,  spiced  with  the  stimulants  of  wild 
adventure,  and  Copped  off  with  an  annual  frantic 
carousal,  is  the  lot  of  the  restless  trapper. 

The  captain  now  made  his  arraiigemeuts  for 
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the  current  year.  Cerrri  and  Walker,  with  I 
number  of  men  who  had  been  to  California,  were 
to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  with  the  packages  of  fiira 
collected  during  the  past  year.  Another  party, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Monlero,  was  to 
proceed  to  the  Crow  comitry,  trap  upon  its 
variouB  Btreama,  and  among  the  Black  Hills,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  the  Arkansas,  where  h 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  captain  marked  out  for  himself  a  widdjj 
different  course.     He  intended  to  make  another] 
expedition,  with  twenty-three  men,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  A«illey  of  the  Multnomah ;  after  wintering  in 
those  parts,  and  establishing  a  trade  with  thoae^ 
tribes,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned  on  ' ' 
visit,  he  would  return  in   the  spring,  c 
Kocky  Mount^s,   and  join    Montero    and   1 
party  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  rendezTOna  g 
the  Arkansas ;  where  he  espected  to  reeeive  h 
annual  supplies  from  the  States. 

K  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  a  map,  ha 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  contempt  tor  distance 
which  a  man  acquires  in  this  vast  wilderness,  by 
noticing  the  eitent  of  country  comprised  in  these 
projected  wandering^.  Just  as  the  different 
parties  were  about  to  set  out  on  the  3d  of  July, 
on  their  opposite  routes,  Captjun  Bonneville 
received  intelligence  that  Wyeth.  the  indefeti- 
gable  leader  of  the  salmon-fishing  enterprise,  who 
had  parted  with  him  about  a  year  previously  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  to  descend  that  wild 
river  in  a  bull  boat,  was  near  at  hand,  with  «J 
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new  levied  band  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
was  on  his  way  once  more  to  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia. 

As  we  take  much  interest  in  the  novel  enter- 
prise of  this  "  Eastern  man,"  and  are  pleased  with 
his  pushing  and  persevering  spirit;  and  as  his 
movements  are  characteristic  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness, we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission, 
while  Captain  Bonneville  is  breaking  up  his 
camp  and  saddling  his  horses,  step  back  a  year 
in  time,  and  a  few  hundred  miles  in  distance,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Bighorn,  and  launch  ourselves 
with  Wyeth  in  his  bull  boat;  and  though  his 
adventurous  voyage  will  take  us  many  hundreds 
of  miles  further  down  wild  and  wandering  rivers ; 
yet  such  is  the  magic  power  of  the  pen,  that  we 
promise  to  bring  the  reader  safe  back  to  Bear 
River  Valley,  by  the  time  the  last  horse  is 
saddled. 


boat  a 


s  about  i!ie  middle  of  August  (1833) 
I  that  Mr.  Nnllinniel  J.  Wyeth,  as  the 
J  reader  may  recollect,  launched  his  bull 
,1  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Bighorn,  and 
'  1  adeaDce  of  the  parties  of  Campbell 
and  Captain  Bonneville.  His  boat  was  made  of 
three  buffalo  akins,  stretched  on  a  light  frame, 
stitched  together,  and  tho  seams  payed  with  elk 
tallow  and  ashea.  It  was  eigliteen  feet  long,  and 
about  five  feet  sijc  inches  wiile,  sluirp  at  each  end, 
with  a.  round  bottom,  and  di'ew  about  ft  loot  and 
a  half  of  watBi' ;  a  depth  tuci  great  for  these 
upper  rivers,  wluch  abound  with  shallows  and 
sand-bars.  The  crew  consisted  of  two  hiilf-breeds, 
who  claimed  to  be  white  men,  though  a  mixture 
of  the  French  Creole  and  the  Shawnee  and 
Polawaltomie.  They  claimed,  moreover,  to  be 
thorough  mountaineers,  and  first-rate  hunters  — 
the  common  boast  of  these  vagabonds  of  the 
wilderness.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  Nez 
Ferc^  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  u  kind  of 
servant  of  all  work,  whose  great  aim,  like  all 
was  to  do  as  little  work  as  po^U 
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ble  1  there  i 
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auniitL  BiiQdfiat^  iun.  ir  ;&  HrxuSvu^  t^ 

his  edacazmiL.  AdiL  ii  i:iais^^  Xr.  Xiln^  Nx>4?c{3i^ 
wlif>  w«n£  afr  poiseiitier.  laii  w«  iittvv  u«;  cir^w  ^lf 
the  Httte-  boE  h^mz  a:aira<0£. 

It  certamlj  vvt}  -x  ^zis^i  dknuaoMcic  wUh  wM\^ 
to  ruD  the  gu.aii:Lec  durua^bi  wnxucri^i^  5^\;Avmu^ 
with  hostllt:  hf  jniesw  ;kzid  &  <Ii^c  Uurk  u>  tu\\  ^^^^ 
these  endle^  nTer?^  toesiu^  mkI  pilohii^  Uv^xxu 
rapids,  mnpirkg  oq  snags  ami  biunpiu^  \m^  j^^uU- 
bars;  SDch,  however,  and  tho  civkU>*s^UoU«  witU 
which  these  hardj  rovers  ot*  tho  \vU\)onu^Mui  \\  \\\ 
attempt  the  wildest  streams ;  ami  il  U  (*ur|M'iaUi^ 
what  rough  shocks  ami  thuiii|v»  xXw^k^  InmU  will 
endure,  and  what  vicissituduH  thoy  will  \\\^ 
throDgh.  Their  duration,  howuv(M\  in  but  IhiillMit  i 
they  require  frequeutiy  to  Ih)  huultMl  nut  iil'  Ihp 
water  and  dried,  to  prevent  thu  lii(ln«  iVniit  Im 
coming  water-soaked ;  and  thuy  (ivoiiliinlly  i'til< 
and  go  to  pieces. 

The  course  of  the  river  wiim  n  III  lb  Im  \\m 
north  of  east ;  it  ran  aliout  Hvo  MiihiA  nti  Uirnk'^ 
over  a  gravelly  bottom.  *l\w  Imfikf*  ¥/m-i*  ^m^- 
erally  alluvial,  and  thickly  f^rawit  wUU  /^yM^/N 
wood  trees,  intermifi(^hs<l  tMu*Hk'uftmily  wHU  t$*U 
and  plom  trees.  Now  mid  i\i*tft  iitft*i)ii^rttu  t^Uttt^ 
and  promoutorie*  tuivtuttnnA  U{PHt  iim  fi^^p-  mitk- 
ing  pictare8f|Kie  htaidUM^J^*     tUpy^^^  il^  -yyvy^^ 

tmoas   hstfk;   hfMn^   v/Mtf^wUOr  ^/^yc^'v^-f^AA    >#r 
this  wild  \mA  ^A  M^ii^^«itiicAi^     H  i*/^'^*f^  jm  Af^ 
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a  and  skill,  however,  to  pilot  her  clear 
Band-bnrs  and  snags,  or  sunktin  trees,    There 
often,  too,  a  perplexity  of  choice,  whi 
branched    into   various   channels,  anioog   clusten_ 
of  islands ;  and  occasionally  the  voyagers  foi 
themBelves  aground  and  had  to  turn  back. 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  a  wary 
upon  the  hind,  for  they  were  passing  through 
heart  of  the  Crow  country,  and  were  uoncinually 
in  reach  of  any  ambush  that  might  be  lurking 
CD  shore-  The  most  formidable  foe&  that  tliey 
saw,  however,  were  three  grizzly  bears,  qfiietly 
promenading  along  the  bank,  who  seemed  to  gaze 
at  them  with  surprise  as  they  glided  by.  Herds 
of  buffalo,  also,  were  moving  about,  or  lying  on 
the  ground,  like  ciUtle  in  a  posture  ;  excepting 
such  inhabitants  as  these,  a  perfect  solitude 
reigned  over  the  land.  There  was  no  sign  of 
human  habitation ;  for  the  Crows,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  are  a  wandering  peoph 
hunters  and  warriors,  who  live  in  teuls  and 
horseback,  and  are  continually  ou  the  mi 

At  night  they  landed,  hauled  up  thel) 
dry,  pitched  their  tent,  and  made  a  rousing 
Then,  as  it  waa  the  first  evening  of  their 
they  indulged  in  a  regale,  relishing  their  buffalo 
beef  with  inspiring    ulcoliol ;    afler  which,  they 
slept   soundly,  without    dreaming   of  Crows 
Blackfeet.      Early    in    the    morning,    they 
launched  their  boat  and  committed  themselvt 
the  stream. 

In  this  way,  they  voyaged  for  two  days 
out  any  material  occurrence,  excepting  a  s 
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thunder  storm,  which  compelled  ihera  to  put  to 
shore,  aad  wait  until  it  wan  past  On  (he  third 
morning,  they  descried  some  persons  at  a  distance 
on  the  river  bank.  As  they  were  now,  by  calcu- 
lation, at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Caaa,  a 
trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Corapftny,  they 
supposed  these  might  be  some  of  its  people.  A 
nearer  approach  showed  them  to  bo  Indians. 
Descrying  a  woman  apart  from  the  rest,  they 
landed  and  accosted  her.  She  informed  them 
that  the  main  force  of  tbe  Crow  nation,  consisting 
of  five  bands,  under  their  several  chiefs,  were 
bat  about  two  or  three  miles  below,  on  their  way 
up  along  the  river.  This  was  unpleasant  tidings, 
bnt  to  retreat  was  impossible,  and  tlie  river 
afforded  no  hiding  place.  They  continued  for- 
ward, therefore,  trusting  that,  as  Fort  Caas  was 
BO  near  at  hand,  the  Crows  might  refrain  from 
any  depredations. 

Floating  down  about  two  miles  further,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  first  band,  scattered  along 
the  river  bank,  all  well  mounted ;  some  armed 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
few  with  lances.  They  made  a  wildly  pictur- 
esque appearance,  managing  their  hordes  with  ac- 
customed dexterity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  spirited  than  a  band  of  Crow  cavaliers. 
They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  averaging  sis  feet 
in  height,  lithe  and  active,  with  hawk's  eyes  and 
Boman  noses.  The  latter  feature  is  common  to 
the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; those  on  the  western  side  have  generally 
straight  or  flat  noses. 
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Wyeth  would  fain  have  slipped  by  this  caval- 
cade unnoticed ;  but  the  river,  at  this  place,  was 
not  more  than  ninety  yards  across  ;  he  was  per- 
ceived, therefore,  and  hailed  by  the  vagabond 
warriors,  and,  we,  presume,  in  no  very  choice  lan- 
guage; for,  among  their  other  accomplishments, 
the  Crows  are  famed  for  possessing  a  Billingsgate 
vocabulary  of  unrivalled  opulence,  and  for  being 
by  no  means  sparing  of  it  whenever  an  occasion 
offers.  Indeed,  though  Indians  are  generally 
very  lofty,  rhetorical,  and  figurative  in  their  lan- 
guage at  all  great  talks,  and  high  ceremonials, 
yet,  if  trappers  and  traders  may  be  believed,  they 
are  the  most  unsavory  vagabonds  in  their  ordi- 
nary colloquies ;  they  make  no  hesitation  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade ;  and  when  they  once  undertake 
to  call  hard  names,  the  famous  pot  and  kettle,  of 
vituperating  memory,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  them  for  scurrility  of  epithet. 

To  escape  the  infliction  of  any  compliments  of 
the  kind,  or  the  launching,  peradventure,  of  more 
dangerous  missiles,  Wyeth  landed  with  the  best 
grace  in  his  power,  and  approached  the  chief  of 
the  band.  It  was  Arapooish,  the  quondam  friend 
of  Rose  the  outlaw,  and  one  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  anxious  to  promote  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  his  tribe  and  the 
white  men.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  of  good 
presence,  and  received  the  voyagers  very  gra- 
ciously. His  people,  too,  thronged  around  them, 
and  were  officiously  attentive  after  the  Crow 
fashion.  One  took  a  great  fancy  to  Baptiste,  the 
Flathead  boy,  and  a  still  greater  fancy  to  a  ring 
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on  his  finger,  which  he  tr»D3p[)!«d  to  his  ovra 
with  surprieiag  dexterity,  ntid  then  disappeared 
with  a  quick  step  among  the  crowd. 

Another  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  Nez 
Perc^  lad,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  ex- 
change knives  with  him ;  drawing  a  new  knife 
out  of  the  Nez  Perce's  scabbard,  and  putting  an 
old  one  in  its  plttce.  Another  stepped  up  and 
replaced  this  old  knife  with  one  alill  older,  and 
a  third  helped  himself  to  knife,  scabbard,  and 
all.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Wyeth  and 
his  companions  extricated  tbemselves  from  the 
clutches  of  the?e  offioioua  Crows,  before  they 
were  entirely  plucked. 

Falling  down  the  river  a  little  further,  they 
came  iu  sight  of  the  second  band,  and  sheered  to 
the  opposite  side,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
them.  The  Crows  were  not  to  be  evaded. 
Some  pointed  their  guua  at  the  boat,  and  threat- 
ened to  lire ;  others  stripped,  phmged  into  the 
stream,  and  came  swimming  across.  Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  Wyeih  threw  a  cord  to  the 
first  that  came  within  reach,  na  if  he  wished  to 
be  drawn  to  the  shore. 

la  this  way  he  was  overhauled  by  every  band, 
and  by  the  time  he  and  his  people  came  out  of 
the  busy  hands  of  the  last,  they  were  eased  of 
most  of  their  superfluities.  Nothing,  iu  all  prob- 
ability, bnt  the  proximity  of  the  AmcricAii  trad- 
ing post,  kept  these  land  pirates  from  making  a 
good  prize  of  the  bnll  boat  and  all  its  contents. 

These  bands  were  in  full  march,  equipped  for 
vrar,  and  evidently  full  of  mischief.     They  were, 
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in  fBct,  the  very  bands  that  overrun 
the  witumn  of  1833;  partly  robbed  FJizpatiiefc 
of  his  horses  and  efi'ects ;  hunted  aud  baiitssed 
Captnin  Bonneville  and  bia  people ;  broke  up 
their  trapping  ctiinpaigns,  and,  in  a  word,  drove 
them  ol!  out  of  the  Crow  country.  It  has  been 
suspected  that  they  were  aet  on  to  these  pranks 
by  fioine  of  the  Ainericaa  Fur  Company,  auxions 
to  defeat  the  plans  of  their  rivals  of  the  Hocky 
Mountain  Company  ;  for  at  this  time  their  com- 
petition was  at  its  height,  and  the  trade  of  I^ 
Crow  country  was  a  great  object  of 
What  makes  this  the  more  probable  is,  that 
Craws  in  their  depredations  seemed  by 
blood-thirsty,  but  Jiiteut  chiefly  on  robbing 
parties  of  their  traps  and  horses,  thereby  disa- 
bling them  from  prosecuting  their  hunting. 

We  should  otuerve  tliat  this  year  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company  were  pushing  their  way  up 
the  rivers,  aud  establishing  rival  posts  near  those 
of  the  American  Company;  and  that,  at  the 
very  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Captwn 
Sublette  was  ascending  the  Yellowstone  with 
keel  boat,  laden  with  supplies ;  so  that  there  was 
every  prospect  of  this  eager  rivolship  being 
ried  to  extremities. 

The   last   baud  of   Crow 
disappeared  in  the  cloud  of  dust  they  had 
when  our  voyagers  arrived  at  the  mouth 
river,  and  glided  into  the  current  of  the  Yellow- 
stone.    Turning   down    this  stream,  they  mode 
for   Fort   Cass,   which   is   situated    on   the 
bank,  about  three  miles  below  the  Bighorn. 
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the  opposite  aide,  ihej  buhekl  a  party  of  thirty- 
one  BBvages,  which  they  Koon  aHcerlaioed  to  be 
Blackfeei.  The  width  of  the  river  ennbled  them 
to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance,  and  ihey  soou 
landed  at  Fort  CaBS.  TIiih  was  a  mere  Tortifi- 
cation  against  Indiana  —  being  a  stockade  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  a(|unre,  witli 
two  bastions  at  the  extreme  comers.  M'TuHoch, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Company,  was  sta- 
tioned there  wilh  twenty  men ;  two  boats  of  fif- 
teen tons  burden  were  lying  here ;  but  at  cer- 
tain seasoua  of  the  year  a  steamboat  can  come 
ap  to  the  fort. 

They  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  Blactfeet 
warriors  ma<le  their  appearance  on  the  opposite 
bsnk,  displaying  two  American  flags  in  token  of 
amity.  They  plunged  into  the  river,  swam 
across,  and  were  kiudly  received  at  the  fort. 
Tliey  were  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  been 
engaged  the  year  previously  in  the  bailie  at 
Pierre's  Hole,  and  a  fierce-looking  set  of  fellows 
they  were ;  tall  and  hawk-nosed,  and  very  much 
resembling  the  Crowa.  Tbey  professed  to  be  on 
an  amicable  errand,  to  made  peace  with  the 
Crows,  and  set  off  in  all  haste,  before  night,  to 
overtake  them,  Wyeth  predicted  that  they 
would  lose  their  scalps  for  he  had  heard  the 
Cmwa  denounce  vengeance  on  them,  for  having 
murdered  two  of  tlieir  warriors  who  had  ven- 
tured among  them  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Ihia  pa- 
cific errand  was  all  a  pretence,  and  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Blackfeet  braves  wan  to  hang 
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about  tlie  akirtfl  of  the  Crow  bands,  steal  t 
hoTsea,  and  tKke  the  Hoilps  of  slragglers. 

At  Fort  Cnas,  Mr.  Wyeth  disjioaed  of  some 
pocknges  of  bcHver,  and  a  quantity  of  buffido 
robes.  On  the  following  morning  (Angiist  18th), 
be  once  more  Inunched  his  bull  boat,  and  pro- 
eeedei]  down  the  YellowBtone,  which  inclined  in 
ail  eai<t-northeaat  dii-ectiou.  Tlie  river  had  allo- 
vial  boltoms,  fringed  with  great  quantities  of  the 
aweet  cotton-wood,  and  interrupted  occH-tionallj 
by  "  bluffs "  of  sandaloiie.  The  current  ocea- 
aionallj  bringa  down  fragments  of  granite  and 
porphyry. 

In  the  course  ot  the  day,  they  aaw  Boroeliu'ng 
moving  on  llie  bank  among  the  trees,  which  they 
miatook  for  game  of  some  kind ;  and,  being  in 
want  of  provisionB,  pulled  towards  shore.  They 
diacovered,  juat  in  timCi  n  party  of  Blackfeel, 
lurking  in  the  thickets,  and  aheered,  with  all 
speed,  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river. 

After  a  time  they  came  in  sight  of  a  gang  of 
elk.  Wyeth  was  immediately  for  puraiitng  them, 
rifie  in  hand,  but  saw  evident  signs  of  disaatisfoth 
tion  in  hia  half-breed  hunters ;  who  considered 
him  aa  trenching  upnn  their  province,  and  med- 
dling with  things  quite  above  his  capacity;  for 
these  veterans  of  the  wilderneaa  are  excewlingly 
pragmatical  on  points  of  venery  and  woodcraft, 
and  lenaeioua  of  their  superiority  ;  looking  down 
with  infinite  contempt  upon  all  raw  beginner?. 
The  two  worthies,  therefore,  sallied  forth  thcm- 
aelvea,  but  after  a  time,  returned  empty-handed. 
They  laid  the  blame,  however,  entirely  ou  their 
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guns ;  two  miserable  old  pieces  with  tlint  locks, 
wliicti  with  alt  their  picking  and  ham  men  iig,  were 
oontiDUally  apt  to  miss  fire.  These  great  boasters 
of  the  wildernesa,  however,  are  \^ty  often  ex- 
ceeding bad  8hol8,  and  fbrlunale  il  is  for  them 
when  they  have  old  flint  guns  to  liear  tlje 
blame.  * 

Th«  next  day  they  passed  where  a  gruat  lit^i'il 
of  bufialo  were  bt^llowing  on  a  prairie.  A^niii 
the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  wiMerneM  sallitil 
and  again  their  fliut  guns  were  at  fiiult,  nni1 
missed  lire,  and  oolhing  went  u£F  but  the  liuft'alo. 

Wyeth  now  found  there  was  danger  of  losing 
hb  dinner  if  he  depended  upon  his  hunters  ;  he 
took  rifle  in  hand,  therefore,  and  went  fgrth  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  an  hour,  he  returned  laden 
with  buffalo  meat,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  two  regular  hunters  who  were  annoyed  at 
being  eclipsed  by  a  greenhorn. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  mid- 
day repaat.  A  (ire  was  made  imder  an  immense 
cotton-wood  tree,  that  overshadowed  a  beautiM 
piece  of  meadow  land  ;  rich  morsels  of  buffalo 
hump  were  soon  roasting  before  it:  in  a  hearty 
and  prolonged  repast,  the  two  unsuccessful  hun- 
ters gradually  recovered  from  their  mortification  ; 
threatened  to  discard  their  old  flint  guns  as  soon 
as  they  should  reach  the  settlements,  and  boasted 
more  than  ever  of  the  wonderful  shots  they  had 
made,  when  they  had  guns   that  never    missed 
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now  set  it  once  more  afloat,  and  prooeeded  on 
tteir  way.  They  had  cooatruclfid  a  sail  out  of 
their  old  lent,  whicli  tbey  hoisted  wheiiercr  tbe 
wind  was  favorable,  and  thus  skimined  aloug 
down  the  stream.  Their  voyage  was  pleasant 
notwithstanding  the  perils  by  sea  and  land,  with 
which  they  were  environed.  Whenever  ihey 
could,  they  encamped  on  islaods,  for  tbe  greaier 
security.  If  on  the  raaiuland,  and  in  a  dauger- 
ous  neighborhood,  they  would  shiH  their  cump 
at\er  dark,  leaving  their  fire  buruiug,  dropping 
down  the  river  to  some  distance,  and  making  no 
fire  tit  their  second  encampment  Sometimes 
they  would  float  all  nigbt  with  the  current,  one 
keeping  watch  and  steering  while  the  rest  slept : 
in  euch  cose,  they  would  haul  their  boat  on  shore 
at  noon  of  the  following  day  U>  dry  ;  for  nol- 
witlistanding  every  precautiou,  she  waa  gradually 
getting  waEer-aouked  and  rotten. 

There  was  something  pleasingly  solemn  and 
mysterious  in  thus  floating  down  these  wild  rivers 
at  iiiglit.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
elevated  regions  gave  additional  splendor  to  llie 
stars,  and  heigliteiied  the  niugnifieence  of  the 
firmament.  The  occasiooal  rush  and  laving  of 
the  waters  ;  the  vague  sounds  from  the  surround- 
ing wilderness  ;  the  dreary  howl,  or  rather  whine 
of  wolves  from  the  plains ;  the  low  grunting  and 
bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  shrill  neighing 
of  the  elk,  struck  the  ear  with  an  efiect  unknowu 
in  the  daytime. 

The  two  knowing  hunters  had  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  one  mortification,  when  they  were  £  ~ 
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to  experience  another.  As  the  boat  was  gliding 
BwifUy  round  a  low  promoiitorj.  thinly  covered 
with  trees,  one  of  them  gave  the  alann  of  In- 
diana. The  boat  was  instantly  shoved  from 
shore,  and  every  one  caught  up  his  rifle. 
«  Wliere  are  itey  ?  "  cried  Wyelh, 

"  There  —  there !  riding  on  horseback  !  "  cried 
one  of  the  hunters. 

"  Yes ;  with  white  scarfs  od  !  "  cried  the  other. 

Wyeth  looked  in  the  directioa  they  pointed, 
but  descried  nothing  but  two  bald  eagles,  perched 
on  a  low  dry  brunch,  beyond  the  thickets,  and 
aeemiug,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  boat,  to  be 
moving  awiftly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  de- 
tection of  this  blunder  in  the  two  veterans,  who 
prided  themselves  on  the  sureneas  and  quickness 
of  their  sight,  produced  a  hearty  laugh  at  their 
expense,  and  pat  an  end  to  tlieir  vauulings. 

The  Yellowstone,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Bighorn,  is  a  clear  stream ;  its  water's  were  now 
gradually  growing  turbid,  and  assuming  the  yel- 
low clay  color  of  the  Missouri.  The  current 
viae  about  tour  miles  an  hour,  with  occasional 
rapids,  some  of  them  dutigemus ;  hut  the  voy- 
agers passed  them  all  without  accident.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  in  many  phices  precipi- 
tous, with  strata  of  bituminous  coal. 

They  now  entered  a  region  abounding  with 
bnffalo  —  that  ever-joumeyiug  animal,  vi'hieh 
moves  in  countless  droves  from  point  to  point  of 
the  vast  wilderness  i  traversing  plains,  pouring 
through  the  intricate  defiles  of  mountains,  swim- 
ming rivers,  ever  on  the  move ;  guided  on   its 
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bonndlesj  migrations  by  aome  traditionarj  knmn 
edge,  Hke  tlie  tinny  tribes  of  the  ocean,  wliioh,  at 
certain  seasons,  find  their  mysterious  paths  acroM 
the  deep,  and  revisit  the  remotest  shores. 

These  greiit  migratory  herds  of  buffalo  have 
their  hereditary  paths  and  highways,  worn  deep 
through  ihe  couoirj,  and  making  for  the  surest 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  most  prat^ticable 
funis  of  the  rivers.  When  ouce  a  great  columa 
is  in  full  career,  it  goes  atraiglit  forward,  regard- 
less of  all  obstacles ;  those  in  front  being  im- 
pelled by  the  moving  mass  behind.  At  snch 
timea  they  will  break  through  a  camp,  ti-umpling 
down  everything  in  their  course- 
It  was  the  lot  of  the  voyagers,  one  uight,  to 
eneamp  at  one  of  these  buffalo  landing-places, 
and  exactly  on  the  trail.  They  had  not  been 
long  asleup,  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  great 
bellowing  and  tramping,  and  the  rush^_and  splash, 
and  snorting  of  animals  in-  the  river.  They  had 
just  time  to  ascertain  that  a  buffalo  army  was  en- 
tering the  river  on  the  opposile  aide,  and  making 
towai'ds  the  land! ug-p lace.  With  all  haste  they 
moved  their  boat  and  shifled  their  camp,  by 
which  time  the  head  of  the  column  bad  reached 
the  shore,  and  came  pressing  up  the  bank. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle,  by  llie  uncertain 
moonlight,  to  behold  this  countless  throng  making 
their  way  across  the  river,  blowing,  and  bellow- 
ing, and  splashing.  Sometimes  they  pass  in  sueh 
dense  and  continuous  column  as  to  form  a  tem- 
porary diim  across  the  river  ;  the  waters  of  which 
rise  and  rush  over  their  hacks,  or  between  their 
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squadrons.  Tlie  roBj-ing  nnd  rushing  sound  of 
cf  one  of  theae  vast  herds  crossing  a  river,  aiaj 
sometimes  in  a  still  aight  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  voyagers  now  hnd  gitrae  in  profusioD. 
They  could  kill  as  many  buRnlo  as  they  pleased, 
and,  DCCHHionally,  were  wanton  io  thoir  havoe, 
especially  among  scattered  herds,  that  came  swim- 
ming uear  the  boat.  Ou  one  occasion,  an  old 
buffalo  bull  approached  so  near  that  the  halF- 
breeds  must  faiu  try  to  nouae  him,  as  tliey  would 
a  wild  horse.  The  noose  was  Buc<s«sfuliy  thrown 
around  his  head,  and  secured  him  by  the  horna, 
and  they  now  promised  themselves  ample  sport. 
The  bufiVilo  mude  a  prodigious  turmoil  in  the 
water,  bellowing,  and  blowing,  and  floundering ; 
and  they  all  flouted  down  the  stream  together. 
At  length  he  found  foothold  on  a  sand-bnr,  and 
taking  to  bis  heels,  whirled  the  boat  after  him, 
like  a.  whale  when  harpooued  i  so  that  the  hunt- 
ers were  oblige<l  to  cast  oS*  their  rope,  with 
which  strauge  head-gear  the  venerable  bull  mode 
off  lo  the  prairies. 

On  the  24ih  of  August,  the  bull  boat  emerged, 
with  its  advenluroua  crew,  into  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  mighty  Missouri.  Here,  about  six  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  voy- 
agers landed  at  Fort  Union,  the  distributing  post 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  western 
country.  It  was  a  stoctaded  fortress,  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  high  bank.  Here  ihey  were  hospitably 
enterlaiued  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  superinten- 
dent, and  remained  with  him  three  days,  enjoying 
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the  unusual  luxuries  of  bread,  batter,  milk,  i 
cheese,  for  the  tori  was  well  supplied  wiih  do- 
meetic  cattle,  thougli  it  bad  no  garden.  Tlie  at- 
niDaphere  of  these  elevated  re^oos  is  said  to  be 
too  dry  for  the  culture  of  vegetables ;  yet  the 
voyagers,  in  comiiig  down  the  Tellowsione,  had 
met  with  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  and  currants, 
and  had  observed  ash  and  elm  trees.  Where 
theae  gi'ow,  the  climate  cannot  be  incompatible 
with  garderiiiig. 

At  Fort  Union  Wyeth  met  with  a  melaucholy 
memento  of  one  of  his  men.  This  was  a  pow- 
der-flask, which  a  clerk  had  purchased  from  a 
Blackfoot  warrior.  It  bore  the  initiHls  of  poor 
More,  ihe  unfortunHte  youth  murdered  the  year 
previously,  at  Jackson's  Hole,  by  Ihe  Blackfeet, 
and  whose  bones  had  been  subsequenlly  found 
by  Captain  Bonneville.  This  flask  had  either 
been  passed  from  baud  to  band  of  the  tribe,  or, 
perhaps,  had  been  brought  to  the  fort  by  the  very 
savage  wlio  slew  him. 

As  the  bull  boat  was  now  nearly  worn  out, 
and  altogether  unSt  lor  the  broader  and  more 
turbulent  stream  of  the  Missouri,  it  was  given 
up,  and  a  canoe  of  cotton-wood,  about  twenty 
fiset  long,  fabricated  by  the  Blackfeel,  was  pur- 
chased to  supply  iu  place.  In  Ibis  Wyeih  hoisted 
bis  sail,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  su- 
perintendent of  Fort  Union,  turued  his  prow  to 
the  east,  and  set  off  down  the  Missouri. 

Be  hod  not  proceeded  many  hours,  before,  in 
the  evening,  he  came  to  a  large  keel  boat,  at  m 
chor.     It  proved  to  be  the  boat  e "  " 


arge  keel  boai,  ot^^^^_ 
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littm  Snblette,  freighted  with  muDltions  for  carry- 
ing ou  a  powerful  oppositiou  to  the  American 
Fur  Companj.  The  voyagers  went  on  board, 
where  they  were  treated  with  the  hearty  hoapi- 
tality  of  the  wilderueaa,  and  passed  a  social  even- 
ing, talkiug  over  past  scenes  and  adventures, 
and  especially  the  memorable  fight  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

Here  Milton  Sublette  determiaed  to  j^ve  up 
further  voyaging  in  the  canoe,  and  remain  with 
bis  brother ;  accordingly,  in  the  morning,  the 
fellow-voyagera  took  kind  leave  of  each  other, 
aad  Wyeth  continued  on  his  course.  There  was 
now  no  oue  on  board  of  his  boat  that  had  ever 
voyaged  on  the  Missouri ;  it  was,  however,  all 
plain  sailing  down  the  stream,  without  auy 
chance  of  missing  the  way. 

All  day  tbe  voyagers  pulled  gently  along,  and 
landed  in  the  evening  and  supped ;  then  re- 
emhurking,  they  suffered  the  cnnoe  to  float  down 
with  tbe  current,  taking  turns  to  watch  end 
sleep.  Tbe  night  was  calm  uiid  serene  ;  the  elk 
kept  up  a  continual  wliinnying  or  squealing, 
being  the  coinmenceraent  of  the  BeBson  when  they 
are  in  heat.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  the  canoe 
struck  on  a  sand-bar,  and  all  hands  were  aroused 
by  the  rush  and  ronr  of  the  wild  waters,  which 
broke  around  her.  They  were  all  obliged  to 
jump  overboard,  and  work  hard  to  get  her  off, 
which  was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  they  saw 
three  grizzly  bears  at  different  times  along  the 
bank.      The  last  oue  was  on  a  point  of  land,  and 
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WHS  eviilctitly  making  for  the  river,  to  : 
across.  The  two  half-breed  hantera  were  now 
eager  to  repeat  the  maneuver  of  the  noose; 
promising  to  entrap  Bruin,  and  have  rare  spart 
iu  strangliDg  tuid  drowning  him.  Their  only  fear 
WHS,  that  he  might  take  fright  and  returu  to  land 
before  they  coald  get  between  liim  and  ibe  shore. 
Holding  back,  therefore,  until  be  was  fairly  com- 
mitted in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  they  then 
pulled  forwnrd  with  might  and  main,  so  as  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  and  take  him  in  the  rear-  One 
of  the  worthies  stationed  himself  in  the  bow, 
with  (he  cord  and  slip-noose,  tiie  other,  with  the 
Kez  Perce,  maiiaged  the  paddles.  There  mas 
nothing  further  from  the  thoughts  of  honefit  Brain, 
however,  than  to  beat  a  retreat.  Just  as  the 
canoe  was  drawing  near,  be  turned  aaddenly 
round  and  made  for  it,  with  a  horrible  snarl,  and 
a  tremendous  show  of  teeth.  The  at^ghted 
hunter  called  to  his  comrades  to  pnddte  off. 
Scarce  bad  they  turned  the  boat,  when  the  bear 
laid  bis  enormous  claws  on  the  gunwale,  and 
attempted  to  get  on  board.  The  canoe  was 
nearly  overturned,  and  a  deluge  of  water  came 
pouring  over  the  gunwale.  All  was  clamor, 
terror,  and  confusion.  Every  one  bawled  out  — 
the  bear  roared  and  snarled  —  one  caught  np  a 
gun  ;  but  water  had  rendered  it  useless.  Others 
handled  their  paddles  more  effectually,  and  beat- 
ing old  Bruiu  about  the  head  and  claws,  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  his  hold.  They  now  plied  their 
paddles  with  might  and  majn,  the  bear  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  shore,  and  so  ended  the  s 
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exploit  of  the  noose  —  the  hunters  determining  to 
have  no  mare  naval  coutests  with  grizziy  bears.' 

The  voyagers  were  now  out  of  the  range  of 
Crows  and  Blacfcfeet ;  but  they  were  approaeliing 
the  country  of  the  Eeea,  or  Arickuras ;  a  tribe 
DO  leas  dangerous,  and  who  were,  generally, 
hostile  to  small  parties. 

In  passing  through  their  country,  Wyeth  laid 
by  all  day,  aud  drifted  quietly  down  the  river  at 
night.  In  this  way  he  passed  an,  until  he  sup- 
posed himself  safely  through  the  region  of  danger, 
when  he  resumed  his  voyaging  in  the  open  day. 
On  the  3d  of  September  he  bad  landed,  at  mid- 
day, to  dine ;  and  wliile  some  were  making  a  fire, 
one  of  the  hunters  mounted  a  high  bank  lo  look 
out  for  game.  He  had  scarce  glanced  bis  eye 
roand,  when  he  perceived  horses  grazing  on  lie 
opposite  side  of  the  riv'er.  Crouching  down,  he 
Blunk  back  la  the  camp,  and  reported  what  he. 
had  seen.  On  fui-ther  reconnoitring,  the  voyagers 
counted  tweuty-one  lodges  ;  and,  from  the  nam- 
ber  of  horses,  computed  that  there  must  he  nearly 
a  hundred  Indians  encamped  there.  They  now 
drew  their  boat,  with  all  speed  and  caution,  into  a 
thicket  of  water  willows,  and  remained  closely 
concealed  all  day.  As  soon  as  the  night  closed 
in  they  reembarked.  The  moon  would  rise 
early ;  so  that  ihey  had  but  about  two  hours  of 
dark  [J  ess  to  get  past  the  camp.  The  night, 
however,  was  cloudy,  with  a  blustering  wind. 
Silently,  and  with  muffled  oars,  they  glided  down 
the  river,  keeping  close  under  the  shore  opposite 
to  the  camp,  watching  its  various  lodges  and  flres, 
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and  the  dark  forma  pasBing  to  and  fro  betn 
ihum.  Suddeoly,  on  turning  a  point  of  land, 
they  found  themselves  close  upon  a  camp  on  their 
own  aide  of  the  river.  It  appeared  that  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  hand  had  crmseA, 
They  were  within  a  few  yarda  of  the  sliore  ;  they 
saw  diHtiuclly  the  savages  —  some  standing,  some 
.  lying  round  the  fire.  Horses  were  grazing  around. 
Some  lodges  were  set  up ;  others  had  been  aent 
across  the  river.  The  red  glare  of  the  fires  upon 
these  wild  groups  and  harsh  faces,  contrasted  with 
with  the  surrounding  darkness,  had  a  etai'tling 
effect,  as  the  voyagers  suddenly  came  upon  tlie 
scene.  Tbe  do^  of  tlie  camp  peri^ived  them, 
and  barked  ;  but  the  Indians,  fortunately,  took 
heed  of  their  clamor,  Wyeth  instantly  sheered 
his  boat  out  into  the  sti'cam  ;  when,  unluckily,  ' 
struck  upon  a  sand-bar,  and  stuck  fast.  Ii 
B  perilous  and  trying  situation  ;  for  he  was 
between  the  two  camps,  and  within  rifie  range 
both.  All  hands  jumped  out  into  the  water, 
tried  to  get  the  boat  off;  but  as  no  one  dared 
give  the  word,  they  could  not  pull  togethi 
their  labor  was  in  vain.  In  this  way  they 
labored  for  a  long  time  ;  until  Wyeth  thought  of 
giving  a  signal  for  a  general  heave  by  lifting  his 
hat.  The  expedient  succeeded.  They  launched 
their  canoe  again  into  deep  water,  and  getting  in, 
had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  camp  fires  of 
savages  soon  fading  in  the  distance. 

They  continued  tmder  way  the  greater  part 
Ihe  night,  until  far  beyond  all  danger  from 
band,  when  they  pulled  to  shore  and  encamped. 
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The  followiug  duy  was  wiiidy,  and  they  came 
near  upseCliiig  theii*  boat  in  carrying  sail.  To- 
vorde  evening,  Ibe  wind  subsided  and  a  beautiful 
calm  nigbt  succeeded.  Tliey  floated  along  tvitb 
the  current  throughout  the  night,  taking  turns  to 
watch  and  steer.  The  deep  stiilnesa  ol'  the  night 
was  occasionally  interrupted  by  tb«  neighing  of 
the  elk.  the  hoarse  lowing  of  the  buffalo,  the 
hooting  of  large  owls,  and  the  screeching  of  ibe 
small  ones,  now  and  then  the  splash  of  a  beaver, 
or  the  gong-like  sound  of  the  swan. 

Part  of  their  voyage  was  extremely  tempestu- 
ODB,  with  high  winds,  tremendous  thunder,  and 
soaking  rain  ;  and  they  were  repeatedly  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  drift-wood  and  sunken  trees. 
On  one  occasion,  having  continued  to  float  at 
■light,  afler  the  moon  was  down,  they  rau  under 
a  great  euag,  or  sunken  tree,  with  dry  branches 
above  the  water.  These  caught  the  most,  while 
the  boat  swung  round,  broadside  to  the  stream. 
And  began  to  (ill  with  water.  Nothing  saved  her 
fixim  total  wreck  but  cutting  away  the  mast. 
She  then  drove  down  the  stream,  but  left  one  of 
the  unlucky  half-breeds  clinging  to  the  snag,  like 
a  monkey  lo  a  pole.  It  was  necessary  to  run  in 
shore,  toil  up  laboriously  along  the  eddies,  and 
to  attain  some  distance  above  the  snag,  when  they 
luuncbed  forth  again  into  the  stream,  and  floated 
down  with  it  to  bis  rescue. 

We  forbear  to  detail  all  the  circumstances  and 
ttdventures  of  upwards  of  a  month's  voyage, 
down  the  windijigs  and  doublings  of  this  vast 
river ;    in    the    course    of    which    Ihey    stopped 
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occasioually  at  a  post  of  one  of  the  rival  fur 
companies,  or  at  a  government  agency  for  an 
Indian  tribe.  Neither  shall  we  dwell  upon  the 
changes  of  climate  and  productions,  as  the  voy- 
agers swept  down  from  north  to  south,  across  sev- 
eral degrees  of  latitude,  arriving  at  the  regions 
of  oaks  and  sycamores ;  of  mulberry  and  bass- 
wood  trees ;  of  paroquets  and  wild  turkeys. 
This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  the  Missouri ;  but  still  more 
so  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  rapid  current  trav- 
erses a  succession  of  latitudes,  so  as  in  a  few  days 
to  float  the  voyager  almost  from  the  frozen 
regions  to  the  tropics. 

The  voyage  of  Wyeth  shows  the  regular  unob- 
structed flow  of  the  rivers  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the 
western  side  where  rocks  and  rapids  continually 
menace  and  obstruct  the  voyager.  We  find  him 
in  a  frail  bark  of  skins,  launching  himself  in  a 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
floating  down  from  river  to  river,  as  they  empty 
themselves  into  each  other;  and  so  he  might 
have  kept  on  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles, 
until  his  little  bark  should  drift  into  the  ocean. 
At  present,  we  shall  stop  with  him  at  Canton- 
ment Leavenworth,  the  frontier  post  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
September. 

Here,  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  Nez  Perc^ 
Indian,  and  his  half-breed  boy,  Baptiste,  vaccin- 
ated. As  they  approached  the  fort,  they  were 
hailed  by  the  sentinel.     The  sight  of  a  soldier  in 
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full  arraj',  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  knife 
glittering  on  the  end  of  liis  musket,  struck  Bap- 
tiate  with  such  affright,  that  he  took  to  his  heels, 
bawling  for  mercy  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The 
Kez  Perce  would  have  followed  him,  had  not 
"Wyeth  assured  liim  of  his  safety.  When  they  un- 
derwent the  operation  of  the  lancet,  the  doctor's 
wife  aud  another  lady  were  present  —  hoth  beauti- 
fill  women.  They  were  the  first  white  women 
that  they  had  seen,  and  they  could  not  keep  (heir 
eyes  off  of  them.  On  returning  to  the  boat, 
they  recounted  to  their  companions  all  that  they 
bad  observed  at  the  fort ;  but  were  especially  elo- 
quent about  the  white  aquaws,  who,  they  said, 
were  white  as  snow,  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
human  being  they  had  ever  beheld. 

We  ahall  not  accompany  the  captain  any  fur- 
ther in  his  voyage ;  hut  will  simply  slate,  that 
he  made  his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  succeeded 
in  orgauizing  an  association  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Columbia  EiTer  Fishing  and  Trading  Com- 
pany," for  his  original  objects  of  a  salmon  fishery 
aud  a  trade  in  furs.  A  hrig,  the  May  Dacres, 
had  been  dispatched  for  the  Columbia  with  sup- 
plies ;  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  same 
point,  at  tile  head  of  sixty  men,  whom  he  had 
enlisted  at  St.  Louis ;  some  of  whom  were  ex- 
perienced hunters,  and  all  more  habituated  to  the 
life  of  Ihe  wilderness  than  his  first  baud  of  "  down- 
easters." 

We  will  now  return  to  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  party,  wliom  we  left,  making  up  their  packs 
and  saddling  their  horses,  in  Bear  River  Valley. 
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Departure  of  Captain  Bonaeville  lor  the  Columbii 
vsncQ  of  WyelU.  —  EffarlB  lo  keep  the  lesd.  — Hadsoa's 

Bay   parly.  —  A  juiiketing. —  A   delectable  beverage 

Honey  and  akohoL  ~  High  carousing.  —  Tlie  Canadian 
SouriwiB*.  —  A  caclie.  — A  rapid  move. —  Wyelb  and  bis 
plans.  —  His  travelling  CTni|ianionEi.^ — Bnflkio  hunting. — 
More  cooTiTiality.  —  An  Interruption. 

■^^T  was  the  3d  of  July  that  Capt^ 
BC  mI  Bouueville  get  out  ou  his  second  Ttdt 
|j^^g3  ^  ^^^  banks  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-three  men.  He  travelled  leis- 
urely, to  keep  his  hoi'ses  &esh,  until,  ou  the  10th 
of  July,  a  scout  brought  word  that  Wyelh,  with 
hia  baud,  was  but  lifty  miles  iu  the  rear,  and 
pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  This  cnnsed 
some  bustle  in  the  camp  ;  for  it  was  important  to 
get  first  to  the  buffalo  ground  to  secure  provifdons 
for  the  journey.  As  tho  horses  were  loo  heavily 
laden  to  travel  fast,  a  cache  was  di^ed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  to  receive  all  BuperflnouB 
baggage.  Just  as  it  was  fiuished,  a  spring  burst 
out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom.  Another  cache 
was  therefore  digged,  about  two  miles  iiirther  on, 
when,  as  they  were  about  to  bury  the  efiects,  a 
line  of  horsemen,  with  pack-horses, 
r  the  plain,  and  e 
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It  proved  to  be  a  small  band  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  the  command 
of  a  veteran  Canadian ;  one  of  those  petty 
leaders,  who,  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and  a 
small  supply  of  goods,  are  employed  to  follow 
up  s  band  of  Indiane  from  one  hunting  ground 
to  another,  and  buy  up  their  peltries. 

Having  received  numeroua  civihties  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  captain  sent  an  in- 
vitation to  the  officers  of  the  party  to  an  evening 
regale,  and  set  to  work  to  make  jovial  prepara- 
tions. As  the  night  air  in  these  elevated  regions 
is  apt  Co  be  cold,  a  blazing  fii'e  was  soon  made, 
that  would  have  done  credit  lo  a  CliristmaB  din- 
ner iusCefid  of  a  midsummer  banquet  The 
parties  met  in  high  good-feUowship.  There  was 
abundance  of  such  hunters'  fare  aa  the  neighbor- 
hood furnished ;  and  it  was  all  discussed  with 
mountain  appetites.  They  talked  over  all  the 
events  of  their  late  campaigns  i  but  the  Canadian 
veteran  had  been  unlucky  in  some  of  his  tran- 
sactions ;  and  hia  brow  began  to  grow  cloudy. 
Captain  Bonneville  remarked  his  rising  spleen, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  no  juice  of  the  grape 
to  keep  it  down. 

A  man's  wit,  however,  is  quick  and  inventive 
in  the  wildernesa  ;  a  thought  snggeated  itself  to 
the  captain,  how  he  might  brew  a  delectable  bev- 
erage. Among  hia  stores  was  a  keg  of  honey  but 
half  exhausted.  This  he  ftlled  up  with  alcohol, 
and  stirred  the  fiery  and  melhlluous  ingredienta 
together.  The  glorious  result  may  readily  be 
imagined  i   a   happy   compound,   of  strength   and 
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sweetness,  enough  to  soothe  the  most  ruffled  & 
per,  and  imBettle  the  most  Bolid  understauding. 

The  beverage  worked  to  a.  charm ;  the  can 
orculated  merrily ;  the  first  deep  draught  washed 
out  eveiy  care  from  the  mind  of  the  veteran;  (he 
second  eleTated  his  spirit  to  the  clouds.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  boon  companion,  as  all  veteran 
Cknadion  traders  are  apt  to  be.  He  now  be- 
came glorious ;  talked  over  all  his  exploits,  his 
huntings,  his  fightings  with  Indian  braves,  his 
loves  with  Indian  beauties  ;  sang  snatches  of  old 
French  ditties  and  Canadian  boat  songs ;  drank 
deeper  and  deeper,  sang  louder  and  louder,  oatU, 
having  reached  a.  climax  of  drunken  gayety,  he 
gradually  declined,  and  at  length  ieU  fast  asleep 
upon  the  ground.  After  a  long  nap,  he  agun 
raised  his  head,  imbibed  another  potation  of  the 
"sweet  and  strong,"  flashed  up  with  another 
sliglit  bla^ie  of  French  gayety,  and  agtun  &11 
asleep. 

The  morning  found  him  still  upon  the  field  of 
action,  hut  in  sad  and  sorrowful  condition  ;  suf- 
fering (he  penalties  of  past  pleasures,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  captain's  dulcet  compound,  with 
many  a  retch  and  spasm.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
honey  and  alcohol,  which  had  passed  so  giihly 
and  smoothly  over  hia  tongue,  were  at  war  within 
his  stomach ;  and  ttiat  he  had  a  swarm  of  bees 
within  his  head.  In  short,  so  helpless  and  woe- 
begone was  his  plight,  that  his  party  proceeded  on 
their  march  without  him  —  the  captain  promising 
to  bring  him  on  in  safety,  in  the  aiter  pi 
day. 
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Aa  soon  as  this  party  had  moved  off,  Captain 
Bouueville's  men  proceeded  to  eouatruct  and  lill 
theii  cache  ;  and  just  as  it  was  completed  the 
party  of  Wyeth  wjis  descried  at  a  distance.  In 
a  tnemeat  all  was  activity  to  take  the  road. 
The  horses  were  prepared  and  mounted ;  and 
being  lightened  of  a  great  part  of  their  burdens, 
were  able  to  move  with  celerity.  As  to  the 
worthy  convive  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  was 
earefiilly  gathered  up  from  the  hunter's  couch  on 
which  he  lay,  repentant  and  supine,  and,  being 
packed  upon  one  of  the  horses,  was  hurried 
forward  with  the  convoy,  groaning  and  ejaculat- 
ing at  every  jolt. 

In  the  courBO  of  the  day,  Wyeth,  being  Ughtly 
mounted,  rode  ahead  of  his  party,  and  ovei'took 
Captain  fionneville.  Their  meeting  was  friendly 
and  courteous ;  and  they  discussed,  sociably,  their 
respective  fortunes  since  they  separated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bighorn.  Wyeth  announced  his 
inteudon  of  establishing  a  small  trading  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf,  and  leaving  a  few 
men  there,  with  a  quantity  of  goods,  to  trade 
with  the  neighboring  Indians.  He  was  com- 
pelled, in  fact,  to  this  measure,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany to  lake  a  supply  of  goods,  which  he  had 
brought  out  lor  them  according  to  contract,  and 
wliich  he  had  no  other  mode  of  disposing  o£ 
He  further  informed  Captain  Bonneville  that 
the  competition  between  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  American  Fur  Companies,  which  had  led  to 
such  nefiirious  stratagems,  and  deadly  feuds,  was 
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at  an  end  ;  they  baying  divided  the  country  be- 
tween them;  allotting  bounduries,  within  nhi(;h 
each  was  to  trade  and  hunt,  ao  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  other. 

In  company  with  "Wyeth  were  travelling  two 
men  of  adence  —  Mr.  Nutlall,  the  botanist ;  the 
same  who  ascended  the  Missouri,  at  the  time  uf 
the  expedition  to  Astoria ;  and  Mr.  Townshend, 
an  ornithologist.  From  these  gentlemen  we  may 
look  forward  to  im[>ortant  informatioD  concerning 
these  interesting  regions.  There  were 
religioas  miBaiouariea,  also,  bound  to  the  ehoi 
of  the  Columhia,  to  spread  the  light  of  the 
pel  in  that  ^r  wUderaess. 

After  riding  for  some  time  together,  in  ftiendly 
eonyersation,  Wyeth  returned  to  his  party,  and 
Captam  BonneyiUe  conUnued  to  press  forward, 
and  to  gwn  ground.  At  night,  he  sent  off  the 
sadly  sober,  and  moralizing  chief  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  nnder  a  proper  escort,  to  rejoin 
his  people,  his  route  branching  off  in  a  different 
direction.  The  latter  took  a  cordial  leave  of  his 
host,  hoping,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  repay 
his  hospibtlity  in  kind. 

In  the  morning  the  captain  waa  early  on  the 
march,  throwing  scouts  out  far  ahead,  to  scour 
hill  and  dale,  in  search  of  buffalo.  He  had  con- 
fidently expected  to  find  game,  in  abundance,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Portneuf ;  but  on  reaching 
that  region,  not  a  track  was  to  be  seen. 

At  length  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had  made  a 
wide  sweep  away  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Black- 
foot  River,  discovered  gieat  herds  quietly  grazing 
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in  the  adjacent  meadows.  He  set  ont  on  hia  re- 
turn, to  report  his  digcoverieg ;  hut  night  ovwr 
taking  him,  he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  camp  of  Wyeth.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  he  hastened  to  his  own  camp  with  the 
welcome  intelligence ;  and  about  ten  o'  clock  of 
the  same  morning,  Captain  BonneTille's  party 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  game. 

The  packs  were  scarcely  off  the  backs  of  the 
mules,  when  the  nmnera.  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
horses,  were  full  tilt  afl«r  the  bnffiilo.  Others  of 
the  men  were  busied  erecting  scaffolds,  and  other 
contriyances,  for  jerking  or  drying  meat ;  others 
were  lighting  great  fires  tbr  the  same  purpose ; 
soon  the  hunters  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
brining  in  the  choicest  morsels  of  buffalo  meat ; 
these  were  placed  upon  the  scaffolds,  and  (he 
whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  singular  hurry 
and  activity.  At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the 
runners  again  took  the  field,  with  similar  success ; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  repose  maile  their  third 
and  last  chase,  about  twelve  o'  clock,  for  by  this 
time  Wyeth's  party  was  in  sight.  The  game  being 
now  driven  into  a  valley,  at  some  distance,  Wyeth 
was  obliged  to  fix  hia  camp  there  ;  but  he  came  in 
the  evening  to  pay  Captain  Bonneville  a  visit. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Stewart,  the 
amateur  traveller,  who  had  not  yet  sated  his  a| 
petite  for  the  adventurous  life  of  the  wildernet 
With  him,  also,  was  a  Mr.  M'  Kay,  a  half-breed, 
sou  of  the  unfortunate  adventurer  of  the  same 
name,  who  came  out  in  the  first  maritime 
pedition  to  Astoria,  and  was  blown  up  m  the  Ton- 
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quin.  His  son  had  grown  up  in  the  employ  of 
the  British  fur  companies;  and  was  a  prime 
hunter,  and  a  daring  partisan.  He  held,  more- 
over, a  &rm,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wallamut. 

The  three  visitors,  when  they  reached  Captain 
Bonneville's  camp,  were  surprised  to  find  no  one 
in  it  but  himself  and  three  men ;  his  party  being 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  present  chance  for  hunting.  They  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  remaining 
with  so  trifling  a  guard,  in  a  region  so  full  of 
danger.  Captain  Bonneville  vindicated  the  policy 
of  his  conduct.  He  never  hesitated  to  send  out 
all  his  hunters  when  any  important  object  was  to 
be  attained ;  and  experience  had  taught  him  that 
he  was  most  secure,  when  his  forces  were  thus 
distributed  over  the  surrounding  country.  He 
then  was  sure  that  no  enemy  could  approach  from 
any  direction  without  being  discovered  by  his 
hunters ;  who  have  a  quick  eye  for  detecting  the 
slightest  signs  of  the  proximity  of  Indians ;  and 
who  would  instantly  convey  intelligence  to  the 
camp. 

The  captain  now  set  to  work  with  his  men  to 
prepare  a  suitable  entertainment  for  his  guests. 
It  was  a  time  of  plenty  in  the  camp;  of  prime 
hunters'  dainties;  of  buffalo  humps,  and  buffalo 
tongues;  and  roasted  ribs,  and  broiled  marrow- 
bones: sill  these  were  cooked  in  hunters'  style; 
served  up  with  a  profusion  known  only  on  a 
plentiftd  hunting  ground,  and  discussed  with  an 
appetite  that  would  astonish  the  puny  gourmands 
of  the  cities.     But  above  all,  and  to  give  a  bac- 
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chanalian  grace  to  this  traly  masculine  repast,  the 
captain  produced  his  mellifluous  keg  of  home- 
brewed nectar,  which  had  been  so  potent  over  the 
senses  of  the  veteran  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Pot- 
ations, pottle  deep,  again  went  round:  never  did 
beverage  excite  greater  glee,  or  meet  with  more 
rapti^  commendation.^  The  parties  were  fast 
advancing  to  that  happy  state,  which  would  have 
insured  ample  cause  for  the  next  day's  repentance, 
and  the  bees  were  already  beginning  to  buzz 
about  their  ears,  when  a  messenger  came  spurring 
to  the  camp  with  intelligence  that  Wyeth's  people 
bad  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep  and  Mght- 
fiil  ravines,  piled  with  immense  fragments  of  vol- 
canic rock,  which  gash  the  whole  country  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Blackfoot  River.  The 
revel  was  instantly  at  an  end ;  the  keg  of  sweet 
and  potent, home-brewed  was  deserted;  and  the 
guests  departed  with  all  speed,  to  aid  in  extricat- 
ing their  companions  from  the  volcanic  ravine. 
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II P  and  away  !  "  is  the  first  thought  at 
1  light  of  the  Indian  trader,  when  a 
It  hand  and  distance  is  to  be  gain* 
Early  in  the  mommg,  Captain  Bonneville  ordered 
the  hatf-dried  meat  to  be  packed  upon  the  horses, 
and  leaving  Wyeth  and  hia  party  to  hnnt  the 
scattered  buffalo,  pushed  off  rapidly  to  the  east, 
to  regain  the  plain  of  the  Portneuf.  His  march 
was  rugged  and  dangerous ;  through  volcanic  hilla, 
broken  into  cliffs  and  precipices,  and  seamed 
tremendous  chasms,  where  the    rocks 

On  the  second  day,  however,  he  enca 

I  the  plain,  and  as  it  was  stiU  early, 
of  the  men  strolled  out  to  the  neighboring 
In  casting  their  eyes  round  the  country,  they 
ceived  a  great  cloud  of  dust  rising  in  the  boi 
and  evidently  approaching.     Hastening  back  to 
the    camp,  they   gave    the  alarm.     Preparations 
!  instantly  made  to  receive  an  enemy;  while 
some  of  the  men,  throwing  themselves  upon 
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"  rumiiiig  horses  "  kept  for  hunting,  giilloped  off 
to  reconnoitre.  In  a  little  while,  they  mode  signals 
from  &  dlBtance  that  all  whs  irienilly.  Bj  this 
time,  the  cloud  of  dust  had  swept  on  as  if  hurried 
along  hy  a,  blast,  and  a  band  of  wild  horaemea 
came  dashing  at  fiill  leap  into  the  camp,  yelling 
and  whooping  like  so  many  mauiocs.  Their 
dreaaes,  their  aocoutremeuts,  their  mode  of  riding, 
and  thmr  uncouth  clamor,  made  them  seem  a 
party  of  savages  arrayed  for  war  ;  but  they  proved 
to  be  principally  half-breeds,  and  white  men  grown 
savage  in  the  wilderness,  who  were  employed  as 
trappers  and  hunters  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

Here  was  again  "high  jinka "  in  the  carop. 
Captain  Bonneville's  men  hailed  these  wild 
scamperers  as  congenial  apirita,  or,  rather,  as  the 
very  game  birds  of  their  class.  They  entertained 
them  with  the  hospitaUty  of  mountaineers,  feast- 
ing them  at  every  fire.  At  first,  there  were 
mutual  details  of  adventures  and  exploits,  and 
broad  joking  mingled  wilh  peals  of  laughter. 
Then  came  on  boasting  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  horses  and  rifles,  which  soon  engrossed  every 
tongue.  This  naturally  led  xa  raang  and  ahooi^ 
ing  at  a  mark  \  one  trial  of  speed  and  skill  suc- 
ceeded another,  shouts  and  acclamations  rose  from 
the  victorioua  parties,  fierce  altercations  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  general  mel^e  was  aboat  to  take 
place,  when  suddenly  the  attention  of  the  quar- 
rellera  was  arrested  by  a  strange  kind  of  Indian 
cliant  or  chorua,  that  seemed  to  operate  upon 
them  as  a  charm.     Their  fury  was  at  au  end ;  a 
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tadt  reconciliation  succeeded,  and  the  ideas  i 


the  whole  mongrel  crowd  —  whiles,  half-breeds, 
and  squawa — were  turned  in  a  new  direction. 
They  all  formed  into  groups,  and  taking  thnr 
places  at  the  Beveral  fires,  prepared  for  one 
the  most  exciting  amusements  of  the  Nez  ' 
c^B,  and  the  otlier  tribes  of  the  Par  TVeat. 
The  choral  chant,  in  fact,  which  had  thus 
aa  &  charm,  was  a  kind  of  wild  accompaniment 
to  the  favorite  Indian  game  of  "  Hand.''  This 
is  played  by  two  parties  drawn  out  in  opposite 
platoons  before  a  blazing  fire.  It  is  in  some 
respects  tike  the  old  game  of  passing  the  ring  or 
the  button,  and  delecting  the  hand  which  holda  it 
In  the  present  game,  the  object  hidden,  or  ihe 
cache  as  it  is  called  by  the  trappers,  is  a  small 
Bplint  of  wood,  or  other  diminutive  article,  that 
may  be  concealed  in  ihe  closed  hand.  This  is 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  party 
"  in  hand,"  while  the  party  "  out  of  hand  "  guess 
where  it  is  concealed.  To  heighten  the  escite- 
ment  and  coufiise  the  guessers,  a  number  of  dij> 
poles  are  laid  before  each  platoon,  upon  wl " ' ' 
the  members  of  the  party  "  in  hand  "  beat 
ously  with  short  staves,  keeping  time  to  dM* 
choral  chant  already  loenUoned.  which  waxes  &st 
and  furious  as  the  game  proceeds.  As  large  bets 
are  staked  upon  the  game,  the  excitement  is  pro- 
digious. Each  party  in  turn  bursts  out  in  full 
chorus,  beating,  and  yelling,  and  working  them- 
selves up  into  such  a  heat,  that  the  perspiration 
rolls  down  their  naked  shoulders, 
cold  of  a  wmter  night.     The  bets 
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d  as  the  gume  tiiivanc«s,  the  mental  ex- 
citement increases  almost  to  madnesH,  and  all  the 
worldly  efiects  of  the  gamblers  are  often  hazarded 
upon  the  poaidon  of  a  straw. 

These  gambling  games  were  kept  up  (lirongh- 
out  the  night ;  every  Are  glared  upon  the  group 
that  looked  like  a  crew  of  maniacs  at  their  fran- 
tic or^ea ;  and  the  scene  would  have  been  kept 
up  throughont  the  BURceeding  day,  had  not  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  interposed  his  authority,  and  at 
the  usual  hour  issued  his  marching  orders. 

Proceeding  down  the  course  of  Snake  River, 
the  hunters  regularly  returned  to  camp  in  the 
evening  laden  with  wild  geese,  which  were  yet 
scarcely  able  to  fly,  and  were  easily  caught  in 
great  numbers.  It  was  now  the  season  of  the 
annnal  tish-fea«t,  with  which  the  Indians  in  these 
parts  celebrate  the  first  appearance  of  the  salmon 
in  this  river.  These  flsh  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  at  the  numerous  falls  of  about  four  feet 
pitch.  The  Indians  flank  the  shallow  water  just 
below,  and  spear  them  as  they  attempt  to  pass. 
In  wide  parts  of  the  river,  also,  they  place  a  sort 
of  ohevaux-de-fHze,  or  fence,  of  poles  interwoven 
with  withes  and  forming  an  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  current,  where  a  small  opening  is  left  for 
the  salmon  to  pass.  Around  this  opening  the 
Tnflinnn  station  themselves  on  small  rafts,  and  ply 
their  spears  with  great  success. 

The  table  lands  so  common  in  this  region  have 
a  sandy  soil,  inconsiderable  in  depth,  and  covered 
with  sage,  or  more  properly  speaking  wormwood. 
Below  this  is  a  level  stratum  of  rock,  riven  oc- 
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casionally  by  frightful  cl 

rises  OB  it  approaches  the  river,  a.n<\  t&taaaaX^t 
nith  liigli  aud  broken  difia,  difficult  to  puss,  and 
in  many  places  bo  predpituoas  that  it  ie  impoa- 
«ble,  for  days  together,  to  get  down  to  the 
water's  edge  \o  giye  drink  to  lie  horses.  This 
obliges  the  traveUer  occasionally  to  abandon  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  and  make  a  wide  sweep  into 
the  interior. 

It  WHS  DOW  far  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the 
party  suffered  eitremely  from  sultry  weather  and 
duBty  travelling.  The  flies  and  gnats,  too,  were 
extremely  troublesome  to  the  horses ;  espemUy 
when  keeping  aloug  the  edge  of  the  river  where 
it  runs  between  low  sand-banks.  Whenever  the 
travellers  encamped  in  the  afternoon,  tlie  horses 
retired  to  the  gravelly  shores  and  remuined  there, 
without  attempting  to  feed,  until  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  Aa  to  the  travellers,  they  planged  into 
the  clear  and  cool  current,  to  wash  away  the  dust 
of  the  road,  and  refresh  themselves  after  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  nighu  were  always  oool 
and  pleasant. 

At  one  place  where  they  encamped  for  some 
time,  the  river  was  nearly  five  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  studded  with  grassy  isiauds.  udorued 
with  groves  of  willow  and  cotton-wood.  Uere 
the  Indiana  were  aasembled  m  great  numbera, 
and  liad  barricaded  the  channele  betweeu  the  iA' 
amis,  to  enable  them  to  spear  the  salmon  with 
greater  facility.  They  were  a  timid  race,  and 
seemed  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  white  men. 
Entering  one    of  the   huts,  Giptaiu   Bonuoville 
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e  inhabitants  juat  proceeding  to  cook  a 
fiiie  salmon.  It  is  put  into  a  pot  filled  witti  cold 
water,  and  hung  over  the  fire.  The  moment 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  fish  is  considered 
cooked. 

Taking  his  seat  unceremonlouElj,  and  lighting 
bis  pipe,  the  captain  awaited  the  cooking  of  the 
fish,  intending  to  invite  himself  to  the  repast 
The  owner  of  the  hut  seemed  to  take  his  intm- 
eiou  in  good  part.  While  convereiog  with  him, 
the  captain  felt  aomething  move  behind  him,  and 
turning  round  and  removing  a  few  akina  and  old 
buffalo  robes,  discovered  a  young  girl,  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  crouched  beneath,  who  di- 
rected her  large  black  eyes  full  in  his  face,  and 
continued  to  gaze  in  mute  surprise  and  terror. 
The  captain  endeavored  to  dispel  her  fears,  and 
drawing  a  bright  ribbon  from  his  pocket,  at- 
tempted repeatedly  to  tie  it  round  her  neck. 
She  jerked  back  at  each  attempt,  uttering  a 
sound  very  much  like  a  snarl ;  nor  could  all  the 
hiaudishments  of  the  captain,  albeit  a  pleasant, 
good-looking,  and  somewhat  gallant  man,  suc- 
ceed in  conquering  the  shyness  of  the  savage 
little  beanty.  His  attentions  were  now  turned 
to  the  parents,  whom  he  presented  with  an  awl 
and  a  little  tobacco,  and  having  thus  secured  their 
good  will,  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  watch 
the  salmon.  While  thus  seated  near  the  thresh- 
hold,  an  urchin  of  the  family  approached  the 
door,  but  catching  a  sight  of  the  strange  guest, 
ran  off  screaming  with  terror,  and  ensconced 
himself  behind  the  long  straw  at  the  back  of  the 
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Desirous  to  dispel  entirely  thia  timidity,  i 
to  open  &  tnide  witb  the  aimple  inhabitants  of 
the  hut  who,  he  did  oot  doubt,  hud  furs  aome- 
where  concealed,  the  capuin  now  drew  forth 
that  grand  lure  in  the  eyes  of  the  savage,  a 
pocket  mirror.  The  sight  of  it  was  irresistible. 
Aft«r  eiamining  it  for  a  long  time  with  wonder 
and  admlrutjon,  they  produced  a  muskrat  skin, 
and  oSered  it  in  exchange.  The  captain  shook 
his  head;  but  purchased  the  skin  for  a  couple  of 
buttons  —  superfluous  trinkete  I  aa  thu  worthy 
lord  of  the  hovel  had  neither  coat  nor  breeches 
on  which  to  place  them. 

The  mirror  atill  continued  the  great  object  of 
desire,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  house- 
wile,  who  produced  a  pot  of  parched  flour  and  a 
string  of  biscuit  roots.  These  procured  her  some 
trifle  in  return ;  but  could  not  command  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mirror.  The  salmon  being  now 
completely  cooked,  they  all  joined  heartily  in 
supper.  A  bounteous  portion  wa«  deposited 
before  the  captain  by  the  old  woman,  upon  some 
fresh  gra^a,  which  served  instead  of  a.  platter; 
and  never  had  he  tasted  a  salmoD  boiled  so  com- 
pletely to  his  fancy. 

Supper  being  over,  the  captain  lighted  his  pipe 
and  passed  it  to  his  host,  who,  inhaling  the 
smoke,  puffed  it  through  his  nostrils  so  assidu- 
ously, that  ia  a  littie  while  his  head  manifested 
signs  of  confusion  and  dizziness.  Being  satia- 
fied,  by  this  time,  of  the  kindly  and  companion- 
able qualities  of  the  captain,  he  became  easy  and 
communicative ;  and  at  length  hinted  aometlung 
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about  exchanging  beaver  skinB  for  horses.  The 
captain  at  once  offered  to  dispose  of  his  steed, 
which  stood  faateDed  at  the  door.  The  bargain 
was  Boon  concluded,  whereupon  the  Indian,  re- 
moving a  pile  of  boshea  under  which  big  valu- 
ables were  concealed,  drew  forth  the  number  of 
Bkina  agreed  upon  as  the  price. 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  of  die  captain's  peo- 
ple coming  up,  he  ordered  another  horse  to  be 
saddled,  and  mounting  it  took  his  departure  from 
the  hut,  after  i^atributing  a  few  trifling  presenla 
among  its  simple  inhabitants.  During  all  the 
time  of  his  yisit,  the  little  Indian  girl  hod  kept 
her  large  black  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  almost  with- 
out winking,  watching  every  movement  with  awe 
and  wonder ;  and  as  he  rode  off,  rem^ed  gazing 
itftei  him,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  father, 
however,  delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
mounted  his  newly  purchased  horse,  and  followed 
in  die  train  of  the  captain,  to  whom  he  continued 
to  be  a  fiiithful  and  useful  adherent  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  cowardly  efforts  of  an  evil  conscience 
were  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
captain's  men,  who  had  been  in  the  Californian 
expedition.  During  all  their  intercourse  with 
the  harmless  people  of  this  place,  he  had  mani- 
fested uneasiness  and  anxiety.  While  his  com- 
panions mingled  freely  and  joyously  with  the 
natives,  he  went  about  with  a  restless,  auspicious 
look,  swulinizing  every  painted  form  and  face, 
and  starting  of)en  at  the  sudden  approach  of 
some  meek  and  inoffensive  savage,  who  regarded 
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him  with  reverence  as  a  superior  being.  Yet 
this  was  ordinarily  a  bold  fellow,  who  never 
flinched  from  danger,  nor  turned  pale  at  the 
prospect  of  a  battle.  At  length  he  requested 
permission  of  Captain  Bonneville  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  these  people  entirely.  Their  striking 
resemblance,  he  said,  to  the  people  of  Ogden's 
River,  made  him  continually  fear  that  some 
among  them  might  have  seen  him  in  that  expe- 
dition, and  might  seek  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. Ever  after  this,  while  they  remained  in 
this  neighborhood,  he  would  skulk  out  of  the 
way  and  keep  aloof  when  any  of  the  native  in- 
habitants approached.  "  Such,'*  observes  Captain 
Bonneville,  "  is  the  effect  of  self-reproach,  even 
upon  the  roving  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  who 
has  little  else  to  fear  than  the  stings  of  his  own 
guilty  conscience." 
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IjT  liuil  been  the  intention  of  Captain 
I  Bcitineville,  in  deaneniliiig  along  Snake 
I  Kivcr,  to  scatlfir  his  trappers  upon  the 
In  this  way,  a.  range  of  country 
ia  trapped  by  small  detachstenta  fcom  a,  main 
body.  The  outfit  of  a  trapper  is  generally  a 
rifle,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  four  pounds  of 
lead,  with  a  bullet  mould,  seven  traps,  an  axe,  a 
hatchet,  a  knife  and  awl,  a  camp  kettle,  two 
blankets,  and,  where  supplies  are  plenty,  seven 
pounds  of  flour.  He  has,  generally,  two  or 
three  horses,  to  carry  himself,  and  his  baggage 
and  peltries.  Two  trappers  commonly  go  to- 
gether, for  the  purposes  of  mutual  assititance  and 
support ;  a  larger  party  could  not  easily  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  service  of  perii, 
and  even  more  so  at  pi-esent  than  formerly,  since 
they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  trafficking  peltries 
with  the  traders,  have  learnt  the  value  of  the 
beaver,  and  look  upon  the  tmppers  as  poachers, 
who    are  filcliing  tbe  riches  from  their  streams 
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and  interfering  with  their  market.  They  made 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  to  murder  the  solitary 
trapper,  and  thus  destroy  a  competitor,  while 
they  possess  themselves  of  his  spoils.  It  is  with 
regret  we  add,  too,  that  this  hostility  has  in  many 
cases  been  instigated  by  traders,  desirous  of  in- 
juring their  rivals,  but  who  have  themselves 
often  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  mischief  they  have 
sown. 

When  two  trappers  undertake  any  considera- 
ble stream,  their  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  hide 
their  horses  in  some  lonely  glen  where  they  can 
graze  unobserved.  They  then  build  a  small  hut, 
dig  out  a  canoe  from  a  cotton-wood  tree,  and  in 
this  poke  along  shore  silently  in  the  evening, 
and  set  their  traps.  These  they  revisit  in  the 
same  silent  way  at  daybreak.  When  they  take 
any  beaver,  they  bring  it  home,  skin  it,  stretch 
the  skin  on  sticks  to  dry,  and  feast  upon  the 
flesh.  The  body,  hung  up  before  the  fire,  turns 
by  its  own  weight,  and  is  roasted  in  a  superior 
style ;  the  tail  is  the  trapper's  titbit ;  it  is  cut  off, 
put  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  toasted,  and  it  con- 
sidered even  a  greater  dainty  than  the  tongue  or 
the  marrow-bone  of  a  buffalo. 

With  all  their  silence  and  caution,  however, 
the  poor  trappers  cannot  always  escape  their 
hawk-eyed  enemies.  Their  trail  has  been  dis- 
covered, perhaps,  and  followed  up  for  many  a 
mile ;  or  their  smoke  has  been  seen  curling  up 
out  of  the  secret  glen,  or  has  been  scented  by  the 
savages,  whose  sense  of  smell  is  almost  as  acute 
as  that  of  sight.     Sometimes  they  are  pounced 
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apon  when  in  the  act  of  setting  their  traps ;  at 
other  times,  they  are  roused  from  their  sleep  by 
the  horrid  war-whoop  ;  or,  perliapa,  have  a  huUet 
or  an  arrow  whistling  about  their  ears,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  their  beaver  banquets.  In  this 
way  they  are  picked  off,  from  time  to  time,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  them,  until,  perchance,  theii" 
bones  are  found  bleaching  in  some  lonely  ravine, 
or  on  the  banks  of  some  nameless  stream,  which 
from  that  time  is  called  after  them.  Many  of 
the  small  eti-eams  beyond  the  mountains  thus  per- 
petuate the  names  of  unibrtunate  trappers  that 
have  been  murdered  on  their  banks. 

A  knowledge  of  these  dangers  deterred  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  in  the  present  instance,  from  de- 
taching small  parties  of  trappers  as  he  had  in- 
tended ;  for  his  scouts  brought  him  word  Aat 
formidable  bands  of  the  Banneck  Indians  were 
lying  on  the  Boia^e  and  Payette  Rivers,  at  no 
great  distance,  so  that  they  would  be  apt  to 
detect  and  cut  off  any  stragglers.  It  behooved 
him,  also,  to  keep  Ins  party  together,  to  goard 
against  any  predatory  attack  upon  tie  main 
body :  he  continued  on  his  way,  therefore,  with- 
out dividing  his  forces.  And  fortunate  it  was 
that  he  did  so ;  for  in  a  little  while,  he  encoun- 
tered one  of  those  phenomena  of  the  western 
■wilds  that  would  effectually  have  prevented  his 
scattered  people  from  finding  each  other  agmn. 
In  a,  word,  it  was  the  season  of  setting  fire  to 
the  prairies.  As  he  advanced,  he  began  to  per- 
ceive great  clouds  of  smoke  at  a  distance,  rising 
by  degrees,  and  spreading  over  the  whole  face  of 
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the  country.  The  atmosphere  became  dry  and 
surcharged  with  murky  vapor,  parching  to  the 
skin,  and  irritating  to  the  eyes.  When  travel- 
ling among  the  hills,  they  could  scarcely  discern 
objects  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces;  indeed, 
the  least  exertion  of  the  vision  was  painftd. 
There  was  evidently  some  vast  conflagration  in 
the  direction  towards  which  they  were  proceed- 
ing ;  it  was  as  yet  at  a  great  distance,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  they  could  only  see  the  smoke  rising 
in  larger  and  denser  volumes,  and  rolling  forth 
in  an  immense  canopy.  At  night,  the  skies  were 
all  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  unseen  fires ; 
hanging  in  an  immense  body  of  lurid  light,  high 
above  the  horizon. 

Having  reached  Gun  Creek,  an  important 
stream  coming  Jfrom  the  left,  Captain  Bonneville 
turned  up  its  course,  to  traverse  the  mountains 
and  avoid  the  great  bend  of  Snake  River.  Being 
now  out  of  the  range  of  the  Bannecks,  he  sent 
out  his  people  in  all  directions  to  hunt  the  ante- 
lope for  present  supplies ;  keeping  the  dried 
meats  for  places  where  game  might  be  scarce. 

During  four  days  that  the  party  were  ascend- 
ing Gun  Creek,  the  smoke  continued  to  increase 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  face  of  the  country  and  ascertain  landmarks. 
Fortunately  the  travellers  fell  upon  an  Indian 
trail,  which  led  them  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Fourche  de  Glace,  or  Ice  River,  sometimes  called 
the  Grand  Rond.  Here  they  found  all  the 
plains  and  valleys  wrapped  in  one  vast  conflagra- 
tion ;  which  swept  over  the  long  grass  in  billows 
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of  flame,  shot  up  every  bush  and  tree,  rose  in 
great  columns  from  the  groves,  and  sent  up  clouds 
of  smoke  that  darkened  the  atmosphere.  To 
avoid  this  sea  of  fire,  the  travellers  had  to  pursue 
their  course  close  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  irritation  from  the  smoke  con- 
tinued to  be  tormenting. 

The  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Grand  Rond  spreads  out  into  broad  and  level 
prairies,  extremely  fertile,  and  watered  by  moun- 
tain springs  and  rivulets.  These  prairies  are 
resorted  to  by  small  bands  of  the  Skynses,  to 
pasture  their  horses  as  well  as  to  banquet  upon 
the  salmon  which  abound  in  the  neighboring 
waters.  They  take  these  fish  in  great  quantities 
and  without  the  least  difiiculty;  simply  taking 
them  out  of  the  water  with  their  hands,  as  they 
flounder  and  struggle  in  the  numerous  long  shoals 
of  the  principal  streams.  At  the  time  the  trav- 
ellers passed  over  these  prairies,  some  of  the 
narrow  deep  streams  by  which  they  were  inter- 
sected were  completely  choked  with  salmon, 
which  they  took  in  great  numbers.  The  wolves 
and  bears  frequent  these  streams  at  this  season, 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  great  fisheries. 

The  travellers  continued,  for  many  days,  to 
experience  great  difiiculties  and  discomforts  from 
this  wide  conflagration,  which  seemed  to  embrace 
the  whole  wilderness.  The  sun  was  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  obscured  by  the  smoke,  and  the 
loftiest  mountains  were  hidden  from  view.  Blun- 
dering along  in  this  region  of  mist  and  uncer- 
tainty, they  were  frequently  obliged  to  make  long 
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circuits,  to  avoid  obstacles  which  they  could  not 
perceive  until  close  upon  them.  The  Indian 
trails  were  their  safest  guides,  for  though  they 
sometimes  appeared  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
direct  course,  they  always  conducted  them  to  the 
passes. 

On  the  26th  of  August  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  Way-lee-way  River.  Here,  in  a  valley 
of  the  mountains  through  which  this  head  water 
makes  its  way,  they  found  a  band  of  the  Skynses, 
who  were  extremely  sociable,  and  appeared  to  be 
well  disposed,  and  as  they  spoke  the  Nez  Perce 
language,  an  intercourse  was  easily  kept  up  with 
them. 

In  the  pastures  on  the  bank  of  this  stream, 
Captain  Bonneville  encamped  for  a  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  his  horses. 
Scouts  were  now  sent  out  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  search  for  a  convenient 
pass  through  the  mountains  towards  the  Walla- 
mut  or  Multnomah.  After  an  absence  of  twenty 
days,  they  returned  weary  and  discouraged.  They 
had  been  harassed  and  perplexed  in  rugged 
mountain  defiles,  where  their  progress  was  con- 
tinually impeded  by  rocks  and  precipices.  Often 
they  had  been  obliged  to  travel  along  the  edges 
of  frightful  ravines,  where  a  false  step  would 
have  been  fatal.  In  one  of  these  passes,  a  horse 
fell  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  would 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces  had  he  not  lodged 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  from  which  he 
was  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  worst  of  their  difficulties  and 
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perils.     The  great  conflagratio 


country, 


which  had  haraaEed  t 
wad  still  mofQ  awful,  the  further  this  exploring 
party  proceeiled.  The  flameB,  which  swept  rap- 
idly over  the  light  vegetation  of  the  prairies, 
assumed  a  fiercer  character,  and  took  a  stronger 
hold  amidst  the  wooded  glens  and  rayines  of  the 
mountains.  Some  of  the  deep  gorges  and  defiles 
sent  up  sheets  of  flame,  and  clouds  of  lurid 
smoke,  and  sparks  and  oinders,  that  in  the  night 
made  them  reserahte  the  craters  of  volcanoa.  The 
groyes  and  forests,  too,  which  crowned  the  cliffs, 
shot  up  their  towering  columns  of  fire,  and  added 
to  the  furnace  glow  of  the  mouutams.  "With 
these  stupendous  sights  were  combined  the  rush- 
ing bliLHts  caused  by  the  I'arelied  air,  which  roared 
and  howled  through  the  narrow  glens,  and 
whirled  forth  the  smoke  and  flames  in  impetaons 
wreaths.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  was  heard  the 
crash  of  Mling  trees,  sometimes  tumbling  from 
crags  and  precipices,  with  tremendous  sounds. 

In  the  daytime,  the  mountains  were  wrapped 
ia  smoke,  so  dense  and  blinding  that  the  ex- 
plorers, if  by  chance  they  separated,  could  only 
find  each  other  by  shouting.  Often,  too,  they 
had  to  grope  their  way  through  the  yet  burning 
forests,  in  constant  peril  from  the  limbs  and 
trunks  of  trees,  which  frequently  fell  across  their 
patL  At  length  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
find  a  pass  as  hopeless,  under  actual  ciruum- 
stances,  and  made  their  way  back  to  the  camp  to 
report  their  failure. 
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|URING  the  absence  of  this  detachment, 
a  sociable  intercourse  had  been  kept  up 
between  the  main  party  and  the  Skyn- 
ses, who  had  removed  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camp.  These  people  dwell  about  the  waters 
of  the  Way-lee-way  and  the  adjacent  country,  and 
trade  regularly  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ; 
generally  giving  horses  in  exchange  for  the 
articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  They  bring 
beaver  skins,  also,  to  the  trading  posts ;  not  pro- 
cured by  trapping,  but  by  a  course  of  internal 
traffic  with  the  shy  and  ignorant  Shoshokoes  and 
Too-el-icans,  who  keep  in  distant  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  will  not 
venture  near  the  trading  houses.  The  Skynses 
hunt  the  deer  and  elk  occasionally ;  and  depend, 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  on  fishing.  Their  main 
subsistence,  however,  is  upon  roots,  especially  the 
camash.  This  bulbous  root  is  said  to  be  of  a 
delicious  flavor,  and  highly  nutritious.  The 
women  dig  it  up  in  great  quantities,  steam  it,  and 
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deposit  it  in  caches  for  winter  provisions.  It 
grows  spontaneously,  and  absolutely  covers  the 
plains. 

This  tribe  were  comfortably  dad  and  equipped. 
They  had  a  few  rifles  among  them,  and  were 
extremely  desirous  of  bartering  for  those  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  men,  offering  a  couple  of 
good  running  horses  for  a  light  rifle.  Their 
first-rate  horses,  however,  were  not  to  be  pro- 
cured from  them  on  any  terms.  They  almost 
invariably  use  ponies ;  but  of  a  breed  infinitely 
superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
fond  of  trying  their  speed  and  bottom,  and  of 
betting  upon  them. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  was  desirous  of  judging 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  their  horses,  he 
purchased  one  of  their  racers,  and  had  a  trial  of 
speed  between  that,  an  American,  and  a  Shosho- 
nie,  which  were  supposed  to  be  well  matched. 
The  race-course  was  for  the  distance  of  one  mile 
and  a  half  out  and  back.  For  the  first  half  mile, 
the  American  took  the  lead,  by  a  few  hands ;  but, 
losing  his  wind,  soon  fell  far  behind,  leaving  the 
Shoshonie  and  Skynse  to  contend  together.  For 
a  mile  and  a  half,  they  went  head  and  head ;  but 
at  the  turn  the  Skynse  took  the  lead,  and  won 
the  race  with  great  ease,  scarce  drawing  a  quick 
breath  when  all  was  over. 

The  Skynses,  like  the  Nez  Percys  and  the 
Flatheads,  have  a  strong  devotional  feeling, 
which  has  been  successfiily  cultivated  by  some  of 
the  resident  personages  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.      Sunday   is   invariably   kept   sacred 
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among  these  tribes.  They  will  not  raise  tiheir 
camp  on  that  day,  unless  in  extreme  cases  of 
danger  or  hmiger:  neither  will  they  hunt,  nor 
fish,  nor  trade,  nor  perform  any  kind  of  labor  on 
that  day.  A  part  of  it  is  passed  in  prayer  and 
religious  ceremonies.  Some  chief,  who  is  gener- 
ally, at  the  same  time,  what  is  called  a  "  medicine 
man,"  assembles  the  community.  After  invoking 
blessings  from  the  Deity,  he  addresses  the  assem- 
blage ;  exhorting  them  to  good  conduct ;  to  be 
diligent  in  providing  for  their  families ;  to  abstain 
from  lying  and  stealing ;  to  avoid  quarrelling  or 
cheating  in  their  play,  and  to  be  just  and  hospit- 
able to  all  strangers  who  may  be  among  them. 
Prayers  and  exhortations  are  also  made,  early  in 
the  morning,  on  week  days.  Sometimes,  all  this 
is  done  by  the  chief,  from  horseback;  moving 
slowly  about  the  camp,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
uttering  his  exhortations  with  a  loud  voice.  On 
aU  occasions,  the  bystanders  listen  with  profound 
attention;  and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence 
respond  one  word  in  unison ;  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  an  amen.  While  these  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations are  going  on,  every  employment  in 
the  camp  is  suspended.  If  an  Indian  is  riding  by 
the  place,  he  dismounts,  holds  his  horse,  and 
attends  with  reverence  until  all  is  done.  When 
the  chief  has  finished  his  prayer  or  exhortation, 
he  says,  "  I  have  done,"  upon  which  there  is  a 
general  exclamation  in  unison. 

With  these  religious  services,  probably  derived 
from  the  white  men,  the  tribes  above-mentioned, 
mingle   some  of  their  old  Indian   ceremonials; 
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such  as  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  a  song  or 
ballad,  which  is  generally  done  in  a  large  lodge 
provided  for  the  purpose.    Besides  Sundays,  they 
likewise   observe   the   cardinal   holidays   of  the . 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Whoever  has  introduced  these  simple  forms  of 
religion  among  these  poor  savages,  has  evidently 
understood  their  characters  and  capacities,  and 
effected  a  great  melioration  of  their  manners. 
Of  this  we  speak  not  merely  from  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Bonneville,  but,  likewise,  from  that 
of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  passed  some  months  in  a 
travelling  camp  of  the  Flatheads.  "  During  the 
time  I  have  been  with  them,"  says  he,  "I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  theft  among  them : 
the  least  thing,  even  to  a  bead  or  pin,  is  brought 
to  you,  if  found ;  and,  often,  things  that  have  been 
thrown  away.  Neither  have  I  known  any  quar- 
relling, nor  lying.  This  absence  of  all  quarrelling 
the  more  surprised  me,  when  I  came  to  see  the 
various  occasions  that  would  have  given  rise  to  it 
among  the  whites :  the  crowding  together  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  horses,  which  have  to 
be  driven  into  camp  at  night,  to  be  picketed ;  to 
be  packed  in  the  morning ;  the  gathering  of  fuel 
in  places  where  it  is  extremely  scanty.  All  this, 
however,  is  done  without  conftision  or  dis- 
turbance. 

"  They  have  a  mild,  playful,  laughing  disposi- 
tion ;  and  this  is  portrayed  in  their  countenances. 
They  are  polite,  and  unobtrusive.  When  one 
speaks,  the  rest  pay  strict  attention  :  when  he  is 
done,  another   assents  by  'yes/  or  dissents  by 
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^  no ; '  and  then  states  his  reasons,  which  are 
listened  to  with  equal  attention.  Even  the  chil- 
dren are  more  peaceable  than  other  children.  I 
never  heard  an  angry  word  among  them,  nor  any- 
quarrelling,  although  there  were,  at  least,  five 
hundred  of  them  together,  and  continually  at 
play.  With  all  this  quietness  of  spirit,  they  are 
brave  when  put  to  the  test;  and  are  an  over- 
match for  an  equal  number  of  Blackfeet. 

The  foregoing  observations,  though  gathered 
from  Mr.  Wyeth  as  relative  to  the  Flatheads, 
apply,  in  the  main,  to  the  Skynses  also.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  during  his  sojourn  with  the  lat- 
ter, took  constant  occasion,  in  conversing  with 
their  principal  men,  to  encourage  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  moral  and  religious  habits ;  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  their  peaceable  and 
comfortable  course  of  life,  and  that  of  other  tribes, 
and  attributing  it  to  their  superior  sense  of  mor- 
ality and  religion.  He  frequently  attended  their 
religious  services,  with  his  people;  always  en- 
joining on  the  latter  the  most  reverential  deport- 
ment ;  and  he  observed  that  the  poor  Indians 
were  always  pleased  to  have  the  white  men 
present. 

The  disposition  of  these  tribes  is  evidently 
favorable  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 
A  few  farmers,  settled  among  them,  might  lead 
them,  Captain  Bonneville  thinks,  to  till  the 
earth  and  cultivate  grain;  the  country  of  the 
Skynses,  and  Nez  Percys,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  cattle.  A  Christian  missionary 
or  two,  and  some  trifling  assistance  from  govern- 
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ment,  to  protect  them  jfrom  the  predatory  and 
warlike  tribes,  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  people  in  the  midst  of  the  great  west- 
ern wilderness,  who  would  "  wear  the  Americans 
near  their  hearts." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  however,  in 
qualification  of  the  sanctity  of  this  Sabbath  in 
the  wilderness,  that  these  tribes,  who  are  all 
ardently  addicted  to  gambling  and  horse-racing, 
make  Sunday  a  peculiar  day  for  recreations  of 
the  kind,  not  deeming  them  in  any  wise  out  of 
season.  After  prayers  and  pious  ceremonials  are 
over,  there  is  scarce  an  hour  in  the  day,  says 
Captain  Bonneville,  that  you  do  not  see  several 
horses  racing  at  full  speed ;  and  in  every  corner 
of  the  camp,  are  groups  of  gamblers,  ready  to 
stake  everything  upon  the  all-absorbing  game  of 
"  hand."  The  Indians,  says  Wyeth,  appear  to 
enjoy  their  amusements  with  more  zest  than  the 
whites.  They  are  great  gamblers ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  play  bolder,  and  bet  higher 
than  white  men. 

The  cultivation  of  the  religious  feeling,  above 
noted  among  the  savages,  has  been,  at  times,  a 
convenient  policy  with  some  of  the  more  know- 
ing traders,  who  have  derived  great  credit  and 
influence  among  them,  by  being  considered 
"  medicine  men,"  that  is,  men  gifted  with  myste- 
rious knowledge.  This  feeling  is,  also,  at  times, 
played  upon  by  religious  charlatans ;  who  are  to 
be  found  in  savage,  as  well  as  civilized  life.  One 
of  these  was  noted  by  Wyeth,  during  his  sojourn 
among  the  Flatheads.     A  new  great  man,  says 
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he,  is  rising  in  the  camp,  who  aims  at  power  and 
sway..  He  covers  his  designs  under  the  ample 
cloak  of  religion — inculcating  some  new  doctrines 
and  ceremonials  among  those  who  are  more  sim- 
ple than  himself.  He  has  already  made  prose- 
lytes of  one  fifth  of  the  camp ;  beginning  by 
working  on  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
weak-minded,  ffis  followers  are  all  dancing  on 
the  plain,  to  their  own  vocal  music.  The  more 
knowing  ones  of  the  tribe  look  on  and  laugh, 
thinking  it  all  too  foolish  to  do  harm;  but  they 
will  soon  find  that  women,  children,  and  fools, 
form  a  large  majority  of  every  community,  and 
they  will  have  eventually  to  follow  the  new  light, 
or  be  considered  among  the  profane.  As  soon 
as  a  preacher,  or  pseudo  prophet  of  the  kind  gets 
followers  enough,  he  either  takes  command  of 
the  tribe,  or  branches  off  and  sets  up  for  an  in- 
dependent chief  and  "  medicine  man." 
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E^^^RO VISIONS  were  iiow  gmwing  scanty 
n^a^  '"  ^^^  canipi  ^.ud  Ciiptain  BormeTille 
f  1^Sd|  found  if  necessary  to  seek  a  new  neigh- 
boriiiioil.  Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  his  friends, 
the  Skyiises,  he  set  off  to  the  westward,  aud, 
crossing  a  low  range  of  mounlains,  eiiuamped  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Ottolais.  Being  now 
within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Wallah-Wallah,  the 
trading  post  of  the  Hudaon's  Bay  Company,  he  sent 
a  small  detachment  of  men  thither,  to  purchase 
corn  for  the  subsistence  of  his  party.  The  men 
were  well  reeeived  at  tlie  fort,  but  all  supplies  for 
their  camp  were  promptly  refused.  Tempting  of- 
fers were  made  thecn,  however,  if  they  would  leave 
their  present  employ,  and  enter  into  the  service 
(if  the  company ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  seduced. 
When  Captain  BonueTille  saw  his  messengers 
return  empty-handed,  he  ordered  an  instant  move, 
for  there  was  imminent  danger  of  famine.  He 
pushed  forward  down  the  course  of  the  Ottolais 
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which  runs  diagonal  to  the  Columbia,  and  falls 
into  it  about  fifty  miles  below  the  Wallab-Wal- 
lah.  His  route  lay  through  a  beautiful  undulat- 
ing country,  covered  with  horses  belonging  to  the 
Skynses,  who  sent  them  there  for  pasturage. 

On  reaching  the  Columbia,  Captain  Bonneville 
hoped  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  for  fish 
and  other  provisions,  but  to  his  surprise,  they 
kept  aloof,  and  even  hid  themselves  on  his  ap- 
proach. He  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  had  forbidden  them  to  trade,  or  hold 
any  communion  with  him.  He  proceeded  along 
the  Columbia,  but  it  was  everywhere  the  same ; 
not  an  article  of  provisions  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  natives,  and  he  was,  at  length,  obliged 
to  kill  a  couple  of  his  horses  to  sustain  his  fam- 
ishing people.  He  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  con- 
sulted what  was  to  be  done.  The  broad  and 
beautiful  Columbia  lay  before  them,  smooth  and 
unruffled  as  a  mirror ;  a  little  more  journey- 
ing would  take  them  to  its  lower  region ;  to  the 
noble  valley  of  the  Wallamut,  their  projected 
winter-quarters.  To  advance  under  present  cir- 
cumstances would  be  to  court  starvation.  The 
resources  of  the  country  were  locked  against 
them,  by  the  influence  of  a  jealous  and  pow- 
erful monopoly.  If  they  reached  the  Walla- 
mut, they  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  sufficient 
supplies  for  the  winter;  if  they  lingered  any 
longer  in  the  country,  the  snows  would  gather 
upon  the  mountains  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
By  hastening  their  return,  they  would  be  able  to 
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reach  the  Blue  Mountains  just  in  time  to  find 
the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  bighorn ;  and  afler 
they  hnd  supplied  tlieinselvea  with  proviBiona,  they 
might  push  through  the  mountains,  belbm  they 
were  entirely  blocked  up  by  snow.  Influeiiced 
by  these  considerations.  Captain  Bonneville  re- 
luctantly turned  his  back  a  second  time  on  the 
Columbia,  and  set  ofT  for  the  Blue  Mountains. 
He  took  his  course  up  John  Day's  River,  so 
called  from  one  of  the  hunters  in  the  original 
Aalorian  enteqjriae.  As  famine  was  at  his  heels, 
he  travelled  fast,  and  reached  the  mountains  by 
the  Ist  of  October-  He  entered  by  the  opening 
made  by  John  Day's  River;  it  was  a  rugged 
aud  difficult  defile,  but  he  and  his  men  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  hard  scrambles  of  the  kind. 
Fortunately,  the  September  ruins  had  extin- 
guished the  fires  which  recently  spread  over  these 
regions ;  and  the  mountains,  no  longer  wrapped 
in  smoke,  now  revealed  all  their  grandeur  and 
sublimity  to  the  eye. 

They  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
of  finding  abundant  game  in  the  mountains ; 
large  bands  of  the  natives  had  passed  through, 
returning  from  their  fishing  expeditions,  and 
had  driven  all  the  game  before  them.  It  was 
only  now  and  then  that  the  hunters  could  bring 
in   sufficient    to    keep    the    party    from    atarva- 

To  add  to  their  distress,  they  mistook  their 
roDte,  and  wandered  for  ten  days  among  high  and 
bald  hills  of  clay.  At  length,  after  much  per- 
plexity, they  made  their  way  to  the    banks  of 
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Snake    River,    following   the    conrse    of  wliidi 
they  were  sore  to  reach  their  place  of  dealinsr 

It  was  the  20th  of  Oclober  when  they  found 
themselves  once  more  upon  (his  noted  stream. 
The  Shosliokoea,  whom  they  had  met  with  in 
such  scanty  numbers  on  their  journey  down 
the  river,  now  absohitely  thronged  ils  banks  to 
profit  by  the  abuudnuce  of  Balmon,  and  lay  np 
a  stock  for  winter  provisioria.  Scaffolds  were 
everywhere  erected,  and  immense  quantities  of 
fish  drying  upon  them.  At  this  ^eaiion  of  the 
year,  however,  the  salmon  are  extremely  poor, 
and  the  travellers  needed  their  keen  sauce  of  hun- 
ger to  give  them  &  relish. 

In  some  places  the  shores  were  completely 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  dead  salmon,  exhausted 
in  ascending  the  river,  or  destroyed  at  the  falls ; 
the  fetid  odor  of  which  tainted  the  air. 

It  was  not  until  the  travellers  reached  the 
head  waters  of  the  Portneuf,  that  they  really 
found  themselves  in  a  region  of  abundance. 
Here  the  buffalo  were  in  immense  herds ;  and 
here  they  remained  for  three  days,  slaying,  and 
cooking,  and  feasting,  and  indemuifyiog  them- 
selves by  an  enormous  carnival,  for  a  long  and 
hungry  Lent.  Their  horses,  loo,  found  good 
pasturage,  and  enjoyed  a  little  rest  after  a  severe 
spell  of  hard  travelling. 

During  [his  perioil,  two  horsemen  arrived  at 
the  camp,  who  proved  lo  be  messengers  sent  ex- 
press for  supplies  from  Monlero'a  party;  which 
had  been  sent  to  beat  up  the  Crow  c 
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B  BInck  Hills,  Hnd  to  winter  on  the  ArkansHS. 
They  reported  tlint  all  was  well  with  the  party, 
but  that  they  hnd  imt  been  able  to  accomplish 
the  whole  of  their  mission,  and  were  atill  in  the 
Crow  country,  where  they  should  remain  until 
joined  by  Captain  Bouneville  in  the  spring. 
The  captain  retained  tlie  messengers  with  him  until 
the  17th  of  November,  when,  having  reached  the 
caches  on  Bear  Kiver,  and  prouured  thence  the 
required  supplies,  he  sent  them  back  to  their 
party  ;  appointing  a  rendezvous  towards  the  last 
of  June  following,  on  the  forks  of  Wind  River 
Valley,  iu  the  Crow  country. 

He  now  remained  several  days  encamped  near 
the  caches,  and  having  discovered  a  small  baud 
of  Shosbonies  iu  his  netgiiborhood,  pui'chased 
from  them  lodges,  furs,  and  other  articles  of 
winter  comfort,  and  arranged  with  them  to  en- 
camp together  during  the  winter. 

The  place  designed  by  the  captain  for  the 
wintering  ground  was  on  the  upper  part  of  Bear 
River,  some  distance  off.  He  delayed  approach- 
ing it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  driv- 
ing off  the  buffalo,  which  would  be  needed  for 
wiiiter  provisions.  He  accordingly  moved  for- 
ward but  slowly,  merely  as  the  want  of  game 
and  grass  obliged  him  to  shil\  his  position.  The 
weather  had  already  become  extremely  cold,  and 
the  snow  lay  to  a  consiilerable  depth.  To  enable 
the  horses  to  carry  as  much  dried  meat  as  possi- 
ble, he  caused  a  cache  to  be  made,  in  which  all 
the  baggage  that  could  be  spared  was  dejjosited. 
This  done,  the  party  coiiliuued  to  move  slowly 
towards  their  winter  quarters. 
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Tbey  were  not  (loomeil,  however,  t 
from  scarcity  during  the  present  wiiiter.  Tlie 
people  tipoD  Snake  River  having  chased  off  the 
buffalo  before  the  snow  had  hecome  deep,  im- 
meitse  herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  moun- 
Inina ;  forming  dark  masses  on  Iheir  sides,  from 
which  their  deep-mouthed  bellowing  soanded  like 
the  low  peals  and  mutlerings  from  a  galheriog 
thunder-cloud.  In  effect,  the  cloud  broke,  and 
down  came  the  torrent  thundering  mto  the  val- 
ley. It  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  to  coiivey  an  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  sight  of  such  countless  throngs 
of  animala  of  such  bulk  and  spirit,  all  rushing 
forward  as  if  swept  on  by  a  whirlwind. 

The  long  privation  which  the  travellers  had 
suffered  gave  uncommon  ardor  to  their  present 
hunting.  One  of  the  Indians  attached  to  the 
party,  finding  himself  on  horseback  in  the  raidet 
of  the  huffaloes,  without  either  rifle,  or  bow  and 
arrows,  dashed  afW  a  fine  cow  tliat  was  passing 
close  by  him,  and  plunged  hia  knife  into  hi 
with  such  lucky  aim  as  to  bring  her  1 
ground.  It  was  a  daring  deed ;  but  hui 
made  him  almost  desperate. 

The  buffaloes  are  sometimes  tenacious  of  1 
and  must  be  wounded  in    particular    parts, 
ball  striking  the  shagged  frontlet  of  a  hull,  pro 
duces  no  other  effect  than  a    toss  of  the  1 
and  greater  exasperation ;  on  the  contrary,  a  b 
striking  the  forehead  of  a  cow,  is  "     ~      ~ 
instances  occurred  during  this  great  hunting  b 
of  bulls  fighting  furiously  after  having  receive 
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.1  wounds.  Wyelh,  aluo,  was  witness  to  an 
instance  of  the  kind  while  encamped  with  the 
Indians.  During  a  grand  hunt  of  the  buffalo, 
□ne  of  the  Indians  pressed  a  bull  so  closely  that 
the  animal  turned  suddenly  upon  him.  Hia 
horse  stopped  short,  of  started  back,  and  threw 
him.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  bull  rushed  furi- 
ously upon  him,  and  gored  him  in  the  chest,  Bo 
that  his  breath  CAme  out  at  the  aperture.  He 
WHS  conveyed  back  to  the  camp,  and  his  wound 
was  dressed.  Giving  himself  up  for  slain,  he 
called  round  him  his  friends,  and  made  his  will 
by  word  of  month.  It  was  something  like  a 
death  chant,  and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence 
those  around  responded  in  concord.  He  appeared 
no  ways  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  death. 
"  1  think,"  adds  Wyeth,  "  that  the  Indians  die 
better  than  the  while  men ;  perhaps,  from  having 
less  fear  about  the  future." 

The  buffalo  may  be  approached  very  near,  if 
the  hunter  keepa  to  the  leeward ;  but  they  are 
quick  of  scent,  and  will  take  the  alarm  and  move 
off  from  a  party  of  hunters,  to  the  windward, 

The  vast  herds  which  had  poured  down  into 
the  Bear  River  Valley,  were  now  snow-bound, 
and  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp 
througliout  the  vrinter.  Tliis  furnished  the  trap- 
pers and  their  Indian  friends  a  perpetual  carnival ; 
so  that  to  slay  and  eat  seemed  to  be  the  main 
occupations  of  the  day.  It  is  astonishing  what 
loads  of  meat  it  requires  to  cope  with  the  appe- 
tite of  a  hunting  camp. 
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The  rnveuB  and  wolves  soon  came  in  for  the? 
§liare  of  llje  good  cliuer.  These  constant  atlea- 
daiits  of  the  hunter  gacltered  in  vast  numbers  as 
the  winter  advanced.  Thej  might  be  completely 
out  of  sight,  but  at  the  report  of  a  gmi  i^ighta 
of  ravens  would  immediately  be  seen  hovering 
in  the  uir,  no  one  knew  whence  they  came ;  while 
the  sharp  visages  of  the  wolves  would  peep  dovn 
from  the  brow  of  every  hill,  waiting  for  the  hui 
ter's  departure,  to  pounce  upon  the  careass. 

Beside  the  buffaloes,  there  were  other  n 
bora  snow-bound  in  the  valley,  whose  preaenq 
did  not  promise  to  be  so  adva:itageous. 
was  a  band  of  Eutaw  Indians,  who  wen 
camped  higher  up  on  the  river.  They  a 
poor  tribe,  tliat  in  a  scale  of  the  various  1 
inhabiting  these  regions,  would  i-ank  between  tl 
Shoshonies  and  the  ShoehokueB  or  Root  Dig 
though  more  bold  and  warlike  than  the  lattei 
They  have  but  few  rifles  among  them,  and  a 
generally  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 

As    this ,  band    and    the    Shoshonies   were    : 
deadly  feud,  on  account  of  old  grievances,  and  : 
neither  party  stood  in  awe  of  the  other,  it  wi 
feared  some    bloody  scenes  might  ensue.     Cap- 
tain   Bonneville,  therefore,  undertook    the  offioa 
of  pacificator,  and  sent  to  the  Eutaw  c) 
viting    them    to  a    friendly  smoke,  in    c 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.      His  invitation  waS'~ 
proudly  declined ;    whereupon  he  went  to  them 
in  person,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  until  the  chiefs  of  the  ttvo  tribes^ 
could  meet  in  council.     The  braves  of  the  t 
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ral  camps  Bullenlj  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment. They  would  take  tbeir  seats  upon  the 
hill  tops,  and  wutcb  their  quoudam  enemies  hunt- 
ing the  buQfilo  in  the  plain  below,  and  evidently 
repine,  that  their  hands  were  tied  up  from  a 
skirmish.  The  worthy  captain,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  his  benevolent  medi- 
ation. The  chiefs  met;  the  amicable  pipe  was 
smoked,  tlie  hatchet  buried,  and  peace  formnliy 
proclaimed.  After  thia,  both  camps  united  and 
mingled  in  social  intercourse.  Private  quarrels, 
however,  would  occasionally  occur  in  hunting, 
about  the  division  of  the  game,  and  blows  would 
sometimes  be  exchanged  over  the  carcass  of  a 
buf^o ;  but  the  chiefs  wisely  took  no  notice  of 
these  individual  brawls. 

One  day,  the  scouts,  who  hod  been  ranging  the 
hills,  brought  news  of  several  laige  herds  of  an- 
telopes in  a  small  valley  at  no  great  distance. 
This  produced  a  sensation  among  the  Indians,  for 
both  tribes  were  in  ragged  condition,  and  sadly 
ia  want  of  those  shirts  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
antelope.  It  was  determined  to  have  "  a  aut^ 
round,"  as  the  mode  of  hunting  that  animal  is 
called.  Everything  now  assumed  an  air  of  mys- 
tic solemnity  and  importance.  The  chiefs  pre- 
pared their  medicines  or  charms,  each  according 
to  his  own  method,  or  fancied  inspiration,  gener- 
ally with  the  compound  of  certain  simples ;  oth- 
ers consulted  the  entraiJa  of  animals  which  they 
had  sacrificed,  and  thence  drew  fiivorable  augu- 
ries, AfYer  much  grave  smoking  and  deliberating, 
it  vras  at  length  proclaiined,  that  all  who  were 
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able  to  lin  a  club,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
muster  for  "  the  surround."  When  atl  liad  con- 
gregateO,  Ihey  moved  in  mde  procession  lo  Ihe 
ueareal  point  of  (he  valley  in  question,  and  there 
hailed.  Another  courae  of  smoking  and  delib- 
erating, of  which  the  Indians  are  so  fond,  look 
place  among  the  chiefs.  Directions  were  then 
issued  for  the  horsemen  to  make  a  di'cuit  of 
about  aeveu  miles,  so  aa  to  encompass  tlie  herd. 
When  this  was  dune,  the  whole  mounted  force 
dashed  oflT,  simnllaneouBty,  at  full  npeed,  shouting 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  antelopes,  staried  &om 
their  hiding  places,  came  bounding  from  all  points 
into  (he  valley.  The  riders  now  gradually  con- 
tracting their  circle,  brought  them  nearer  and 
nearer  lo  the  spot  where  (he  senior  chief,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elders,  male  and  female,  was  seated 
in  supervision  of  the  chase.  The  antelopes, 
nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  fright,  and  be- 
wildered by  perpetual  whooping,  made  no  efliirt  to 
break  through  the  ring  of  ibe  hunters,  but  ran 
round  in  small  circles,  unlQ  man,  woman,  and 
child  beat  them  down  with  bludgeons.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  that  speoies  of  antelopa  '. 
technically  culleit  "  a  surround." 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


IJAME  contmned  to  abound  tbroiighout 
1  wioler;  and  the  camp  wns  over- 
I  stoclied  with  proviaions.  Beef  and  ven- 
,  liHmpa  and  haunclies,  bufifilo  tongnea  aad 
marrow- bones,  were  constantly  cooking  at  every 
fire ;  and  the  whole  atmospliere  was  redolent 
with  the  savory  fumes  of  roast  meat.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  continual  "feast  of  lat  things,"  and  though 
there  might  be  a  lack  of  "wine  upon  the  leea," 
yet,  we  have  shown  that  a  substitute  was  occA' 
aionally  to  be  found  in  honey  and  alcnhol. 

Both  the  Shoshonies  and  the  Eutaws  conduc- 
ted themselves  with  great  propriety.  It  la  tmei 
they  now  and  then  filched  a  few  trifles  irom  their 
good  friends,  the  Big  Ilearta,  when  their  backs 
were  turned  ;  but  then,  they  always  treated  them, 
to  their  faces,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  re- 
spect ;  and  good-humoredly  vied  with  the  trappers 
in  all  kinds  of  feats  of  activity  and  mirthful  sports. 
The  two  tribes  maintained  towards  each  other, 
also,  a  friendliness  of  aspect,  whieh    gave  Cap- 
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t«iu  Bonneville  reason  (o  hope  that  all  past 
imosily  was  effucCually  buried. 

The  two  rival  bands,  however,  bad  nol  loi 
been  mingled  in  Ihia  social  manner,  before  thi 
ancient  jealousy  began  to  break  out,  in  a  new 
fbrm.  The  senior  chief  of  the  Shoshonies  was  a 
thinking  man,  and  a  man  of  obBervation.  He 
had  been  among  the  Nez  Perces,  listened  to  their 
new  coile  of  morality  and  religion  received  from 
the  white  men,  and  attended  their  devotional  es' 
ercises.  He  had  observed  the  effect  of  all  this, 
in  elevating  the  tribe  in  the  estimation  of  the 
white  men  ;  and  determined,  by  the  same  means, 
to  gain  for  his  own  tribe  a  superiority  over  their 
ignorant  rivals,  the  Eutaws,  He  accordingly  aa- 
sembled  his  people,  and  promulgated  among  them 
the  mongrel  doctrines  and  form  of  worship  of  the 
Nez  Perces  ;■  recommending  the  same  to  their 
adoption.  The  Shoshonies  were  struck  with  the 
novelty,  at  least,  of  the  measure,  and  entered  into 
it  with  spirit.  They  began  to  observe  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  to  have  their  devotional  dam 
and  chants,  and  other  ceremonials,  about  whi 
the  ignorant  Eutaws  knew  nothing ;  while  t)i< 
exerted  their  usual  competition  in  shooting 
horse-racing,  and  the  renowned  game  of  hand. 

Matters  were   going  on  thus    pleasantly    and 
prosperously,  in  this  motley  community  of  while 
and  red  men,  when,  one  morning,  ti 
trappers,  arrayed  in  the  height  of  savage  finei 
and  mounted  on    steeds  as  6ne    and  as  fiery 
themselves,  and   all  jingling    with  liaw' ' 
came  galloping,  wiLh  whoop  and  halloo. 
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They  were  fresh  from  the  witiler  encamp- 
ment of  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  the 
Green  River  Valley;  and  had  come  to  pay  their 
old  comrades  of  Captain  Bonneville's  company  a 
visit.  An  idea  may  be  formed,  from  the  Beeues 
we  have  already  given  of  conviviality  In  the 
wilderness,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  game 
birds  were  received  by  those  of  tlieir  feather  in 
the  camp ;  what  feasting,  what  reveling,  what 
boasting,  what  bragging,  what  ranting  and  roaring, 
and  racing  and  gambling,  and  squabbling  and 
fighting,  ensued  among  these  boon  companions. 
Captain  Bonneville,  it  is  true,  maintained  always 
a  certain  degree  of  law  and  order  in  his  cump, 
and  checked  each  fierce  eseesa ;  but  the  Irnppera, 
ia  their  SBaaotis  of  idleness  and  relaxation,  require 
a  degree  of  license  and  indulgence,  to  repay 
them  for  the  lung  privations,  and  almost  incred- 
ible hardships  of  their  periods  of  active  service. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  feasting  and  frolicking, 
a  freak  of  the  teJider  passion  intervened,  and 
wrought  a  complete  change  in  I  he  scene. 
Among  the  Indian  beauties  in  the  camp  of  the 
Eutaws  and  Shoshonies,  the  free  trappers  discov- 
ered two,  who  had  whilom  figured  as  their 
squaws.  These  connections  frequeuily  take  place 
for  a  season,  and  sometimes  continue  for  years, 
if  not  perpetually ;  but  are  apt  to  he  broken 
when  the  free  trapper  starts  o£f,  suddenly,  on 
Bome  distant  and  rough  expedition. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  wild  blades  were 
HUKious  to  regain  their  belles  :  nor  were  the  latter 
loath  ouL-e  more  to  come  under  their  protection. 
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The  free  tmpper  combines,  in  the  eye  of  on  lii-  ' 
dian  girl,  all  that  is  dashing  and  heroic  lo  a  war- 
rior of  her  own  race,  whose  gait,  and  garb,  and 
bravery  he  eraulalea,  with  all  that  ia  gallant,  and 
gloriuua  id  the  white  man.  And  then  the  indul- 
gence with  which  he  treats  her,  the  finery  in 
which  he  decks  her  out.  the  state  in  which  she 
moves,  the  sway  she  enjoys  over  both  his  purse 
BJid  person,  instead  of  beiog  the  drudge  and  slave 
of  an  ludian  htisband ;  obliged  to  carry  his  pack, 
and  build  his  lodge,  and  make  his  lire,  and  bear 
his  cross  humors  and  dry  blows.  —  No  ;  there  is 
no  comparison,  in  the  eyes  of  an  aspiring  belle 
of  the  wilderness,  between  a  free  trapper  and  an 
Indian  brave. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  parties,  the  matter 
was  easily  arranged.  The  beauty  in  quesliou 
was  a  pert  little  Eutaw  wench,  that  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  in  some  war  excursion,  by  a  Shc^ 
sbonie.  She  was  readily  ransomed  for  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  trifling  value  ;  and  forthwith  figured 
about  the  camp  in  fine  array,  "  with  rings  on  her 
fingers,  aod  bells  on  her  toes,"  and  a  tossed-up 
coquettish  air,  that  made  her  the  envy,  admiration, 
and  abhorrence  of  all  the  leathern-dressed,  hard- 
working squaws  of  her  acquaintance. 

As  to  the  other  beauty,  it  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter.  She  had  become  the  wife  of  a  Sho- 
shonie  brave.  It  la  true,  be  had  another  wife, 
of  older  date  than  the  one  in  question ;  who, 
therefore,  look  command  in  his  household,  and 
treated  his  new  spouse  as  a  slave  ;  but  the  latter 
was  the  wife  of  his  last  fancy,  his  \i 
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and  was  precious  in  liis  eyes.  All  attempt  to 
bargain  with  him,  therefore,  was  useless ;  the 
rery  propaaition  was  repulsed  with  anger  and 
disdain.  The  spirit  of  the  trapper  waa  ronsed, 
his  pride  was  piqned  as  well  as  hie  passion.  He 
endeavored  Co  prevail  upon  hia  quoodain  luistress 
to  elope  with  hiia.  His  horses  were  fleet,  the 
winter  nights  were  long  and  dark,  before  day- 
light they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  j 
and  once  at  the  encampment  in  Green  River  Val- 
ley, they  might  set  the  whole  band  of  Shoshonies 
at  defiance. 

The  Indian  girl  listened  and  longed.  Her 
heart  yearned  after  the  ease  and  splendor  of  con- 
dition of  a  trapper's  bride,  and  throbbed  to  be 
freed  from  the  capricious  control  of  the  premier 
squaw ;  but  she  dreaded  the  failure  of  the  plan, 
and  the  fury  of  a  Shoshonie  husband.  They 
parted  ;  the  Indian  girl  in  tears,  and  the  madcap 
trapper  more  mad  than  ever,  with  his  thwarted 


Their  interviews  had,  probably,  b' 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Slioslionie  brave  aroused  : 
a  clamor  of  angry  voices  was  heard  in  his  lodge, 
with  the  sound  of  blows,  and  of  female  weeping 
and  lamenting.  At  night,  as  the  trapper  lay 
tossing  on  his  pallet,  a  aofl  voice  whimpered  at 
the  door  of  his  lodge.  His  mistress  stood  trem- 
bling before  him.  She  was  ready  to  follow 
whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

In  an  instant,  he  was  up  and  out.  He  had 
two  prime  horses,  sure,  and  swjFl  of  foot,  and  of 
great    wind.     With   stealthy    quiet,    they    were 
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brought  lip  and  saddled  ;  end, 


with  which  the  whole  country  was  cohered.  In 
the  eagerness  of  escape,  they  had  made  no  pro- 
viaioii  for  their  journey  ;  days  must  elapse  before 
they  conid  roach  Iheir  hnven  of  safety,  and  monn- 
taius  and  prniries  be  traversed,  wrapped  in  all  the 
desolation  of  winter.  For  the  present,  however, 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  flight ;  urging  Iheir 
horsiea  forward  over  the  dreary  waeleB,  and  fancy- 
ing, in  the  howling  of  every  blast,  they  heard  the 
yell  of  the  pursuer. 

At  early  dawn,  the  Shoahonie  became  aware 
of  his  loss.  Muuiiting  his  swiflest  horse,  he  set 
off  in  hot  pttrsiiit.  He  aoon  fotiiid  the  trail  of 
the  fugitives,  and  spurred  on  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking them.  The  winds,  however,  which  swept 
the  valley,  had  drifted  the  light  anow  into  the 
prints  made  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  In  a 
while,  he  lost  all  trace  of  them,  and  was 
plelely  thrown  out  of  (he  chase.  He  k 
however,  the  situation  of  the  camp  toward  n 
they  were  hound,  and  a  direct  conrse  thn 
the  mountains,  hy  which  he  might  arrire  t 
sooner  than  the  fugitives.  Through  the 
nigged  defiles,  therefore,  he  nrged  his  course  t 
day  and  night,  scarce  pausing  until  he  reacbe 
the  camp.  It  waa  some  time  before  the  fugitive 
made  their  appearance.  Six  days  hod  they  \ 
traversing  the  wiutry  wilds.  They  carae, 
gard  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  their  1 
faltering  uu<ler  them.  The  first  object  that  a 
their  eyes,  OQ  entering  die  camp,  was  ihe  f 
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shonie  brave.  He  rushed,  knife  in  hand,  to 
plunge  it  in  the  heart  that  had  proved  false  to 
him.  The  trapper  threw  himself  before  the  cow- 
ering form  of  his  mistress,  and,  exhausted  as  he 
was,  prepared  for  a  deadly  struggle.  The  Sho- 
shonie  paused.  His  habitual  awe  of  the  white 
man  checked  his  arm ;  the  trapper's  friends 
crowded  to  the  spot,  and  arrested  him.  A  parley 
ensued.  A  kind  of  crtm.  con.  adjudication  took 
place ;  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  civilized  life. 
A  couple  of  horses  were  declared  to  be  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  woman  who  had 
previously  lost  her  heart ;  with  this,  the  Shosho- 
nie  brave  was  fain  to  pacify  his  passion.  He  re- 
turned to  Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  somewhat 
crest-fallen,  it  is  true ;  but  parried  the  officious 
condolements  of  his  friends,  by  observing,  that 
two  good  horses  were  very  good  pay  for  one  bad 
wife. 


CHAPTER   XLVra. 

Breaking  up  of  winter  quirtsn.  —  More  to  Green  Biver.^ 
A  tmpper  and  his  rifle.  — An  snival  in  cainp.- 
bapper  and  his  iqiuiv  in  diBtreea.  —  Story  of  a  " 
bella. 

J  HE  winter 
snows  were 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  mouutains, 
and  the  time  for  decamping  had  arrived.  Captain 
Bonneville  dispatched  a.  party  to  the  caches,  who 
brought  away  all  the  effects  concealed  there,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  April  (1835),  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  and  every  one  od  the  move.  The  white  B 
and  their  aUiea,  the  Eutaws  and  Shoshouies,  parted 
with  many  regrets  and  sincere  expressions  of  good- 
will, for  their  intercourse  throughout  the  i 
had  been  of  die  most  fnendly  kind. 

Captain  BounevUle  and   hia  party  passed  \ 
Ham's  Fork,  and  reached  the  Colorado,  c 
lUver,  without  accident,  on  the  banks  of  which  \l 
remained  during  the  residue  of  the  spring.    Dui 
this  time,  they  were  conscious    that  a  ba 
hostile  Indians  were  hovering  about  their  v 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slay  or  steal ;  but 
tLe    vigilant  precautions    of   Captain  Bonneville 
baffled  all  their  maneuvers.     In  such  dangerous 
times,  the  esperieuced  mountaineer  is  never  v  ' ' 
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ont  Tiis  rifle,  even  in  camp.  On  goiiig  trora  lodge 
to  lodge  to  visit  his  comrades,  he  lalceB  it  with 
him.  On  seating  liimself  in  a  lodge,  he  lays  it 
beside  him,  reaily  to  bo  BHatched  up ;  when  he 
goes  out,  he  takes  it  up  as  regularly  as  a  citizen 
would  his  walking  staff.  His  rifle  is  his  constant 
friend  and  protector. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  party  were  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Wind  Riyer  Mountains,  where 
they  halted  for  a  time  in  excelleut  pasturage,  to 
give  their  horses  a  chance  to  recruit  their  strength 
for  a  long  journey  ;  for  it  waa  Captain  Bonneville's 
intention  to  shape  his  course  to  the  settlements; 
having  already  been  detained  by  the  comphcation 
of  his  duties,  and  by  various  losses  and  impedi- 
menti^,  far  beyond  the  time  apecifled  in  his  leave 
of  absence. 

While  the  party  was  tlma  reposmg  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Wind  liiver  Mountains,  a 
solitary  free  trapper  rode  one  day  into  the  camp, 
and  accosted  Captain  Bonneville.  He  belonged, 
he  said,  to  a  [tarty  of  thirty  hunters,  who  had  just 
passed  through  the  neighborhood,  but  whom  he 
had  abandoned  in  consequence  of  their  ill  treat- 
ment of  a  brother  trapper ;  whom  they  had  cast 
off  from  their  party,  and  left  with  his  bag  and 
baggage,  and  an  Indian  wife  into  the  bargmn,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desolate  prairie.  The  horseman 
gave  a  piteous  account  of  the  sitnation  of  this 
helpless  p^r,  and  sohcit«d  the  loan  of  horses  to 
bring  them  and  their  effects  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  was  not  n  man  to  refuse  asstatanca 
to  any  one  in  disti'ess,  espedally  when  there  was 
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a  woman  in  the  case ;  horses  were  immediately 
dispatched,  with  an  escort,  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
couple.  The  next  day,  they  made  their  appear- 
ance with  all  their  effects :  the  man,  a  stalwart 
mountaineer,  with  a  peculiarly  game  look;  the 
woman,  a  young  Blackfoot  beauty,  arrayed  in  the 
trappings  and  trinketry  of  a  free  trapper*s  bride. 

Finding   the  woman    to  be  quick-witted   and 
communicative,  Captain  Bonneville  entered  into 
conversation    with    her,  and  obtained   from    her 
many  particulars  concerning  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  her  tribe ;  especially  their  wars  and  hunt- 
ings.    They   pride    themselves   upon    being  the 
"  best  legs  of  the  mountains,"  and  hunt  the  buffalo 
on  foot.     This  is  done  in  spring  time,  when  the 
frosts  have  thawed  and  the  ground  is  soft.     The 
heavy  buffalo  then  sink  over  their  hoofs  at  every 
step,  and  are  easily  overtaken  by  the  Blackfeet; 
whose  fleet  steps  press  lightly  on  the  surface.    It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  buffalo  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  fleeter  and  more 
active  than  on  the  Atlantic  side ;  those  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Columbia  can  scarcely  be  overtaken 
by  a  horse  that  would  outstrip  the  same  animal 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Platte,  the  usual  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Blackfeet.     In  the  course  of 
further   conversation.    Captain   Bonneville    drew 
from  the  Indian  woman  her  whole  story;  which 
gave  a  picture  of  savage  life,  and  of  the  drudgery 
and  hardships  to  which  an  Indian  wife  is  subject 

"  I  was  the  wife,"  said  she,  "  of  a  Blackfoot 
warrior,  and  I  served  him  faithfully.  Who  was 
so  well  served  as  he  ?     Whose  lodge  was  so  well 
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provided,  or  kept  bo  dean  ?  I  brought  wood  io 
the  morning,  and  placed  water  always  at  hand. 
I  watched  for  his  coming ;  and  he  fuuud  his  meat 
cooked  and  ready.  If  he  rose  to  go  forlh,  there 
was  nothing  to  delay  him.  I  searched  the  thought 
that  was  in  his  heart,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
speaking.  When  I  went  abroad  on  errands  for 
him,  the  cluefs  and  warriors  smiied  upon  me,  and 
the  young  braves  spoke  soft  things,  in  secret ;  but 
my  feet  were  in  the  straight  path,  and  my  eyes 
could  see  nothing  but  him. 

"  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  war,  who 
aided  to  equip  him,  but  I  ?  When  he  returned, 
I  met  him  at  the  door ;  I  took  hia  gun ;  and  he 
entered  without  further  thought  While  he  sat 
and  smoked,  I  milottded  hia  horses ;  tied  them  to 
the  stakes;  brought  in  their  loads, and  was  quickly 
at  his  feeL  If  his  moccasins  were  wet,  I  took 
them  off  and  put  on  others  which  were  dry  and 
warm.  I  dresaed  all  the  skius  he  had  taken  in 
the  chase.  He  could  never  aay  to  me,  why  is  it 
not  done  ?  He  hunted  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and 
the  buflalo,  and  he  watched  for  the  enemy.  Every- 
thing else  was  done  by  me.  When  our  people 
moved  their  camp,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away ;  free  as  though  he  had  fallen  from  the  skies. 
He  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  of  the  camp ; 
it  was  I  that  packed  the  horses,  and  led  them  on 
the  journey.  When  we  halted  in  the  evening, 
and  he  sat  with  the  other  braves  and  smoked,  it 
WB£  I  that  pitched  his  lodge ;  and  when  he  came 
to  eat  and  sleep,  his  supper  and  his  bed  were 
ready. 
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^1  served  him  faithfullj;  and  what  was  mj 
reward  ?  A  doiid  was  always  on  his  brow,  and 
sharp  lightning  on  his  tongue.  I  was  his  dog; 
and  not  his  wife. 

^'  Who  was  it  that  scarred  and  bruised  me  ?  It 
was  he.  My  brother  saw  how  I  was  treated. 
His  heart  was  big  for  me.  He  begged  me  to 
leave  my  tyrant  and  fly.  Where  could  I  go? 
If  retaken,  who  would  protect  me  ?  My  brodier 
was  not  a  chief;  he  could  not  save  me  from  blows 
and  wounds,  perhaps  death.  At  length  I  was 
persuaded.  I  followed  my  brother  from  the 
village.  He  pointed  the  way  to  the  Nez  Percys, 
and  bade  me  go  and  live  in  peace  among  them. 
We  parted.  On  the  third  day  I  saw  the  lodges 
of  the  Nez  Perces  before  me.  I  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  had  no  heart  to  go  on ;  but  my  horse 
neighed,  and  I  took  it  as  a  good  sign,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  gallop  forward.  In  a  little  while  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  lodges.  As  I  sat  silent  an 
my  horse,  the  people  gathered  round  me,  and  in- 
quired whence  I  came.  I  told  my  story.  A  chief 
now  wrapped  his  blanket  close  around  him,  and 
bade  me  dismount  I  obeyed.  He  took  my  horse  to 
lead  him  away.  My  heart  grew  small  within  me. 
I  felt,  on  parting  with  my  horse,  as  if  my  last 
friend  was  gone.  I  had  no  words,  and  my  eyes 
were  dry.  As  he  led  off  my  horse,  a  young  brave 
stepped  forward.  '  Are  you  a  chief  of  the  people  ? ' 
cried  he.  *  Do  we  listen  to  you  in  coundl,  and 
follow  you  in  battle?  Behold!  a  stranger  flies 
to  our  camp  from  the  dogs  of  Blackfeet,  and  asks 
protection.     Let  shame  cover  your  fe,ce!     The 
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stranger  is  a  woman,  and  done.  If  she  were  a, 
warrior,  or  had  a  warrior  by  her  aide,  your  heart 
would  not  be  big  enough  U>  take  her  horse.  But 
he  m  yours.  By  the  right  of  war  yon  may  claim 
him ;  but  look  ! '  —  his  how  was  di-awu,  and  the 
arrow  ready  !  — '  you  never  shall  cross  his  back  I ' 
The  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  horse,  and  he 
fell  dead. 

"  An  old  woman  said  she  would  be  my  mother. 
She  led  me  to  her  lodge:  my  heart  was  thawed 
by  her  kindness,  and  my  eyes  burst  thrth  with 
tears  ;  like  the  frozen  fountains  in  spring-time. 
She  never  changed ;  but  as  the  days  passed  away, 
was  still  a  mother  to  me.  The  people  were  loud 
in  praise  of  the  young  brave,  aud  the  ehief  was 
Qshamed.     I  lived,  in  peace. 

"  A  parly  of  trappers  came  to  the  village,  and 
one  of  them  took  me  for  his  wife.  This  b  he. 
I  am  very  happy  ;  he  treats  me  with  kindness, 
and  I  have  taught  him  the  language  of  ray  peo- 
ple. As  we  were  travelling  this  way,  some  of 
the  Blackfeet  warriors  beset  us,  and  carried  off 
the  horses  of  the  party.  We  followed,  and  my 
husband  held  a  parley  with  them.  The  guns 
were  laid  down,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted;  but 
some  of  the  white  men  attempted  to  seiee  the 
horses  by  force,  and  then  a  battle  began.  The 
snow  was  deep ;  the  white  men  sank  into  it  at 
every  step;  but  the  red  men,  with  thew  snow- 
shoes,  passed  over  the  surfece  like  birds,  and 
drove  off  many  of  the  horses  in  sight  of  their 
owners.  With  those  that  remained  we  resumed  ' 
our  journey.     At   length  words    took  place  be- 
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tween  the  leader  of  the  party  aad  my  husbaad. 
He  took  away  our  horses,  which  had  escaped  in 
the  battle,  and  turned  us  irom  his  camp.  My 
husband  had  one  good  £riend  among  the  trappers. 
That  is  he  (poindng  to  the  man  who  had  asked 
assistance  for  them).  He  is  a  good  man.  His 
heart  is  hig.  When  he  came  in  from  hunting, 
and  found  that  we  had  been  driven  away,  be 
gave  up  ali  his  wages,  and  followed  us,  that  he 
might  speak  good  words  for  us  to  the  white  cap- 
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A  rendsiv-oue  U  Wind  River.  —  CampniBii  nl'  Montoro  anil 
hia  brigads  in  Ihe  Crow  conntry.  ^  Wars  between  the 
Crowa  and  Bliukreet  — Deatb  of  ArapODiali.  —  Blscbfeet 
lurkerA.  —  SsgORity  of    ttie   tiotse.  —  Dependence   of   the 


Sgp^alN  the  22d  of  June,  Captaiu  Bonneville 
s  ^cl  niised  his  camp,  and  moved  to  the  forks 
^^^yitl  "^  Wind  River ;  the  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous.  In  a,  fevr  days,  he  was  joined 
there  by  the  brigade  of  Montero,  which  had 
been  sent,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  beat  up  the 
Crow  country,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  Ar- 
kansas. Montero  had  followed  the  early  part  of 
his  instructions  ;  after  trapping  upon  some  of  the 
upper  streams,  he  proceeded  to  Powder  River. 
Here  be  fell  in  witli  the  Crow  villages  or  bands, 
who  treated  him  with  unusual  kinditesa,  and  pre- 
vmled  upon  him  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters 
among  them. 

The  Crows,  at  that  time,  were  struggling  al- 
most for  existence  with  their  old  enemies,  the 
Blackfeet ;  who,  in  the  past  year,  had  picked  off 
the  flower  of  their  warriors  in  various  engage- 
ments, and  among  the  rest,  Arapooish,  the  friend 
of  the  white  men.  That  sagadous  and  magnan- 
imous chief  hiid  beheld,  with  grief,  the  ravages 
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which  war  was  making  in  his  tribe,  and  that  it 
was  declining  in  force,  and  must  eventually  be 
destroyed,  unless  some  signal  blow  could  be 
struck  to  retrieve  its  fortunes.  In  a  pitched  bat- 
tle of  the  two  tribes,  he  made  a  speech  to  his 
warriors,  urging  them  to  set  everything  at  haz- 
ard in  one  furious  charge ;  which  done,  he  led 
the  way  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.  He  was 
soon  separated  from  his  men,  and  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  but  his  self-devotion  was  not  in 
vain.  The  Blackfeet  were  defeated;  and  from 
that  time  the  Crows  plucked  up  fresh  heart,  and 
were  frequently  successful. 

Montero  had  not  been  long  encamped  among 
them,  when  he  discovered  that  the  Blackfeet 
were  hovering  about  the  neighborhood.  One 
day  the  hunters  came  galloping  into  the  camp, 
and  proclaimed  that  a  band  of  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  The  Crows  flew  to  arms,  leaped  on  their 
horses,  and  dashed  out  in  squadrons  in  pursuit. 
They  overtook  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  The 
Crows  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  of 
fighting  on  horseback.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Blackfeet  were  slain  ;  the  remnant  took  shelter 
in  a  close  thicket  of  willows,  where  the  horse 
could  not  enter ;  whence  they  plied  their  bows 
vigorously. 

The  Crows  drew  off  out  of  bow-shot,  and 
endeavored,  by  taunts  and  bravadoes,  to  draw  the 
warriors  out  of  their  retreat  A  few  of  the  best 
mounted  among  them,  rode  apart  from  the  rest. 
One  of  their  number  then  advanced  alone,  with 
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that  martial  air  and  ei]uesttmu  gra^u  fur  whicti 
the  tribe  is  noted.  Wheu  within  an  arrow's 
Higbt  of  the  thicket,  he  looEened  Iiis  rein,  ur^ed 
his  horse  to  full  speed,  tlirew  his  body  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  h>  haug  by  but  ooe  leg,  and 
present  no  mark  to  the  foe ;  in  this  way,  be 
Bwept  along  in  front  of  the  thicket,  launching 
his  arrows  from  under  the  neck  of  bis  steed. 
Then  regaining  bis  seat  in  the  saddle,  he  wheeled 
round,  and  returned  wbuoping  and  scoffing  to  bis 
companions,  who  received  bim  with  yelk  of  ap- 
plause. 

Another  and  another  horseman  repeated  this 
exploit ;  but  the  Blackfeot  were  not  to  be  tauated 
out  of  their  safe  shelter.  The  victors  feared  to 
drive  desperate  men  to  extremities,  so  tliey  for- 
bore to  attempt  the  thieket  Towiirds  night  they 
gave  over  the  attack,  and  returned  all-glorious 
with  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  llien  came  ou  the 
usual  feasts  and  triunq)hB ;  the  scalp-dance  of 
warriors  round  the  ^lastly  tropliies,  and  aU  the 
other  fierce  revelry  of  hartH,rous  war&re.  When 
the  braves  bad  finished  with  tlie  scalps,  they 
were,  as  usual,  given  up  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  made  the  objects  of  new  parades  and 
dances.  They  were  tlien  treasured  up  as  in- 
valuable trophies  and  deoomtions  by  the  braves 
wbo  bad  won  them. 

It  ia  worthy  of  note,  that  the  scalp  of  a  white 
I,  either  through  policy  or  fear,  is  treated  with 
e  charity  than  that  of  an  Indian.  The  war- 
rior who  won  it  is  entitled  to  Ids  triumph  if  be 
demands  it.     In  such  case,  the  war  party  aloite 
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dance  round  the  scalp.  It  is  then  taken  dovm^ 
and  the  shagged  frontiet  of  a  buffalo  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  abandoned  to  the  triumphs  and 
insults  of  the  million. 

To  avoid  being  involved  in  these  guerillas,  as 
well  as  to  escape  from  the  extremely  social  inter- 
course of  the  Crows,  which  began  to  be  oppres- 
sive, Montero  moved  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  their  camps,  and  there  formed  a  win- 
ter cantonment  of  huts.  He  now  maintained  a 
vigilant  watch  at  night.  Their  horses,  which 
were  turned  loose  to  graze  during  the  day,  under 
heedftd  eyes,  were  brought  in  at  night,  and  shut  ' 
up  in  strong  pens,  built  of  large  logs  of  cotton- 
wood. 

The  snows,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter, 
were  so  deep  that  the  poor  animals  could  find 
but  little  sustenance.  Here  and  there  a  tuft  of 
grass  would  peer  above  the  snow ;  but  they  were 
in  general  driven  to  browse  the  twigs  and  tender 
branches  of  the  trees.  When  they  were  turned 
out  in  the  morning,  the  first  moments  of  freedom 
from  the  confinement  of  the  pen  were  spent  in 
frisking  and  gamboling.  This  done,  they  went 
soberly  and  sadly  to  work,  to  glean  their  scanty 
subsistence  for  the  day.  In  the  meantime,  the 
men  stripped  the  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  tree 
for  the  evening  fodder.  As  the  poor  horses 
would  return  towards  night,  with  sluggish  and 
dispirited  air,  the  moment  they  saw  their  owners 
approaching  them  with  blankets  filled  with  cot- 
ton-wood bark,  their  whole  demeanor  underwent 
a  change.     A  universal  neighing  and  capering 
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took  place  ;  they  would  ruali  forward,  smell  to 
the  blankets,  paw  the  earth,  snort,  whimiy  and 
praQce  round  with  bead  and  tail  erect,  until  the 
blankets  were  opened,  and  the  welcome  proven- 
der spread  before  them.  These  evidences  of 
intelligence  and  gladness  were  frequently  re- 
counted by  the  trappera  as  proving  the  sagacity 
of  the  animaL 

These  veteran  rovers  of  the  mountains  look 
npon  then-  horses  as  in  some  respects  ^fted  with 
almost  human  intellect.  An  old  aud  experienced 
trapper,  when  mounting  guard  about  the  camp  in 
dark  nights  and  times  of  peril,  gives  heedfiil  at- 
tention to  all  the  Bonnda  and  signs  of  the  horses. 
No  enemy  enters  nor  approaches  the  camp  with- 
out attracting  their  notice,  and  their  movements 
not  only  give  a  v.'igue  alarm,  but  it  is  said,  will 
even  indicate  to  the  knowing  trapper  the  very 
quarter  whence  danger  threatens. 

In  the  day-time,  too,  while  a  hunter  is  engaged 
on  the  prairie,  cutting  up  the  deer  or  butMo  he 
has  slain,  he  depends  upon  his  laithfiU  horse  as 
a  sentinel.  The  sagacious  animal  sees  and  amella 
all  round  him,  and  by  his  starliiig  and  whinny- 
ing, gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dumb  commuoion  aad  tel- 
lowship,  a  sort  of  fraternal  sympathy,  between 
the  hunter  and  his  horse.  They  mutually  rely 
upon  each  other  for  company  and  protection ; 
and  nothing  is  more  difficult,  it  is  said,  than  Co 
surprise  an  experienced  hunter  on  the  prairie, 
while  his  old  and  iavorite  steed  is  at  his  side. 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Crows,  and  fixed  himself  in 
his  new  quarters,  when  the  Blackfeet  marauders 
discovered  his  cantonment,  and  began  to  haunt 
the  vicinity.  He  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch,  how- 
ever, and  foiled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy, 
who,  at  length,  seemed  to  have  given  up  in  des- 
pair, and  abandoned  the  neighborhood.  The 
trappers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  therefore,  and 
one  night,  after  a  day  of  severe  labor,  no  guards 
were  posted,  and  the  whole  camp  was  soon 
asleep.  Towards  midnight,  however,  the  light- 
est sleepers  were  roused  by  the  trampling  of 
hoofs  ;  and,  giving  the  alarm,  the  whole  party 
were  immediately  on  their  legs,  and  hastened  to 
the  pens.  The  bars  were  down ;  but  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  the  horses  being  all 
found  hard  by,  it  was  supposed  the  bars  had 
been  left  down  through  negligence.  All  were 
once  more  asleep,  when,  in  about  an  hour,  there 
was  a  second  alarm,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
several  horses  were  missing.  The  rest  were 
mounted,  and  so  spirited  a  pursuit  took  place, 
that  eighteen  of  the  number  carried  oflf  were  re- 
gained, and  but  three  remained  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  Traps,  for  wolves,  had  been  set 
about  the  camp  the  preceding  day.  In  the 
morning,  it  was  discovered  that  a  Blackfoot  was 
entrapped  by  one  of  them,  but  had  succeeded  in 
dragging  it  off.  His  trail  was  followed  for  a 
long  distance,  which  he  must  have  limped  alone. 
At  length,  he  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  with 
some  of  his  comrades,  who  had  relieved  him  from 
his  painful  incumbrance. 
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iBe  were  the  leading  incidents  of  Montero'a 
campaign  in  the  Crow  country.  The  united 
parties  now  celebrated  the  iti  of  July,  in  rougU 
huutfirs'  style,  with  hearty  cOQviviiUity ;  after 
which  Captain  Bonneville  made  his  final  arrange- 
ments. Leaving  Mont^ro  with  a  brigade  of 
trappera  to  open  another  campaign,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  residue  of  liis  men,  and 
set  off  on  hia  return  to  civilized  life.  We  shall 
not  detail  his  journey  along  the  course  of  the 
Nebraska,  and  so,  from  point  to  point  of  the 
wilderness,  until  he  and  his  band  reikohed  the 
frontier  aettleinents  on  the  22d  of  August. 

Here,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  caval- 
cade might  have  been  taken  for  a  procession  of 
tatterdemalion  saivages ;  for  the  men  were  ragged 
almost  to  nakedness,  and  had  contracttid  a.  wUd- 
ness  of  aspect  during  three  years  of  wandering 
in  the  wilderness.  A  few  hours  in  a  populous 
town,  however,  produced  a  ma^cal  metamor- 
phosis. Hata  of  the  most  ample  brim  and  long- 
est nap  ;  coats  with  buttons  that  shone  like  nur- 
lors,  and  pantaloons  of  the  most  ntniile  plenitude, 
took  place  of  the  well-worn  trapper's  equipments; 
and  the  happy  wearers  might  be  seen  strolling 
about  in  aU  directions,  scattering  their  silver  like 
sailors  just  from  a  cruise. 

The  worthy  captain,  however,  seems  by  no 
means  to  have  shared  the  excitement  of  his  men, 
on  finding  himself  once  more  in  the  thronged 
resorts  of  civilized  life,  but,  on  4he  contrary,  to 
have  looked  back  to  the  wilderness  with  regret. 
"  Though  the  prospect,"  says  he,  ''  of  once  more 
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tasting  the  blessings  of  peaceful  society,  and  pass- 
ing days  and  nights  under  the  calm  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  was  not  without  its  attractions ;  yet 
to  those  of  us  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent 
in  the  stirring  excitement  and  perpetual  watch- 
fulness of  adventures  in  the  wilderness,  the 
change  was  far  from  promising  an  increase  of 
that  contentment  and  inward  satisfaction  most 
conducive  to  happiness.  He  who,  like  myself 
has  roved  almost  from  boyhood  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest,  and  over  the  unfiirrowed 
plains  and  rugged  heights  of  the  western  wastes, 
will  not  be  startled  to  learn,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  fascinations  of  the  world  on  this  civi- 
lized side  of  the  mountains,  I  would  fain  make 
my  bow  to  the  splendors  and  gayeties  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  plunge  again  amidst  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  wilderness." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
captain  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the 
War  Department,  and  that  he  is  actually  in 
service  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  our  western  frontier ; 
where  we  hope  he  may  meet  with  further  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  of 
collecting  graphic  and  characteristic  details  of  the 
great  western  wilds  and  their  motley  inhat)itants. 


We  here  close  our  picturings  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  their  wild  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
wild  life  that  prevails  there;  which  we  have 
been  anxious  to  £Ls:  on  record,  because  we  are 
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aware  that  this  singular  stat«  of  things  is  liill  of 
mutatiou,  and  must  soon  undergo  great  chaugee, 
if  not  entirely  pass  away.  The  fur  trade,  itself 
which  has  given  life  to  all  this  portraiture,  is 
essentially  evanescent  Rival  parties  of  trappers 
soon  exhaust  the  streams,  especially  when  com- 
petition renders  them  heedless  and  wasteful  of 
the  beaver.  The  fur-bearing  animals  extinct,  a 
complete  change  will  come  over  the  scene  :  the 
gay  free  trapper  and  his  st^ed,  decked  oat  in 
wild  array,  and  tinkling  with  bells  and  trink- 
etry ;  the  savage  war  chief,  plumed  and  painted, 
and  ever  on  the  prowl ;  the  traders'  cavalcade, 
winding  through  defiles  or  over  naked  plains, 
with  the  stealthy  war  party  larking  on  its  traU ; 
the  buffalo  chase,  the  bunting  camp,  the  mad 
carouse  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  night  attack, 
the  stampada,  the  scamper,  the  fierce  akirouab 
among  rocks  and  eliifs, — all  this  romance  of 
savage  life,  which  yet  exists  among  the  moun- 
tains, will  then  exiat  but  in  frontier  story,  and 
seem  like  the  fictions  of  chivalry  or  fairy  tale. 

Some  new  system  of  things,  or  rather  some 
new  modification,  will  sueoeed  among  the  roving 
people  of  this  vast  wilderness  ;  but  just  as  oppo- 
site, perhaps,  to  the  habitudes  of  dvilization. 
The  great  Chippewyan  chain  of  mountains,  and 
the  sandy  and  volcanic  plains  which  extend  on 
either  side,  are  represented  as  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. The  pasturage,  which  prevails  there 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  soon  with- 
ers under  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
leaves  uotbiug  but  dreary  wastes.     An  immense 
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belt  of  rocky  mountains  and  volcanic  plains, 
several  hundred  miles  in  width,  must  ever  remain 
an  irreclaimable  wilderness,  intervening  between 
the  abodes  of  civilization,  and  affording  a  last 
refuge  to  the  Indian.  Here  roving  tribes  of 
hunters,  living  in  tents  or  lodges,  and  following 
the  migrations  of  the  game,  may  lead  a  life  of 
savage  independence,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  white  man.  The 
amalgamation  of  various  tribes,  and  of  white 
men  of  every  nation,  will  in  time  produce  hybrid 
races  like  the  mountain  Tartars  of  the  Caucasus. 
Possessed  as  they  are  of  immense  droves  of 
horses,  should  they  continue  their  present  pred- 
atory and  warlike  habits,  they  may,  in  time,  be- 
come a  scourge  to  the  civilized  frontiers  on  either 
side  of  the  mountains ;  as  they  are  at  present  a 
terror  to  the  traveller  and  trader. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  the  present  work,  clearly 
manifest  the  policy  of  establishing  military  posts 
and  a  mounted  force  to  protect  our  traders  in 
their  journeys  across  the  great  western  wilds, 
and  of  pushing  the  outposts  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  singular  wilderness  we  have  laid  open,  so 
as  to  maintain  some  degree  of  sway  over  the 
country,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  "  black 
mail,"  levied  on  all  occasions  by  the  savage  "  chiv- 
alry of  the  mountains." 
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NATHANIEL  J.  WYETH,  AND  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  FAR 

WEST. 

We  have  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to  the  end 
of  his  western  campaigning ;  yet  we  cannot  close  this 
work  without  subjoining  some  particulars  concerning 
the  fortunes  of  his  contemporary,  Mr.  Wyeth ;  anec- 
dotes of  whose  enterprise  have,  occasionally,  been 
interwoven  in  the  party-colored  web  of  our  narrative. 
Wyeth  eflfected  his  intention  of  establishing  a  trad- 
ing  post  on  the  Portneuf,  which  he  named  Fort  Hall. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  American  flag  was  un- 
furled to  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  great  naked 
wastes  of  the  central  wilderness.  Leaving  twelve 
men  here,  with  a  stock  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the 
neighboring  tribes,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  the 
Columbia ;  where  he  established  another  post,  called 
Fort  Williams,  on  Wappatoo  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wallamut.  This  was  to  be  the  head  factory 
of  his  company ;  whence  they  were  to  carry  on  their 
fishing  and  trapping  operations,  and  their  trade  with 
the  interior ;  and  where  they  were  to  receive  and 
dispatch  their  annual  ship. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wyeth  appears  to  have  been  well 
concerted.  He  had  observed  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  the  bands  of  free  trappers,  as 

well  as  the  Indians  west  of  the  mountains,  depended 
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lor  tbcir  supplies  upon  goods  brougliC  from  St-  LoniBi ' 
which,  in  consequence  ol'  the  expenses  aDd  lisks  of 
a  long  land  carriage,  were  fiirnishBd  them  at  an  im- 
mense adTance  on  Grst  cost.  He  had  an  idea  that 
they  might  be  much  more  cheaply  supplied  from  the 
FacIGc  side.  Uoraea  would  cost  much  less  on  the 
borders  of  the  Columbia  than  at  St.  Louia :  the  trans- 
portation by  land  was  niuch  ahorler,  and  tbroi^h  a 
uounti'y  much  more  safe  from  the  hostility  of  savage 
tribes,  wliich,  on  the  route  from  and  to  St.  Louis,  an- 
nually cost  the  lives  of  many  men.  On  this  idea,  he 
grounded  his  plan.  He  combined  the  salmon  fishery 
with  the  fiir  trade.  A  fortiliud  trading  post  was  to 
be  established  un  the  Columbia,  to  carry  od  a  trade 
with  the  natJves  for  salmon  and  peltries,  and  to  fish 
and  trap  on  their  own  account  Once  a  year,  a  ship 
wa8  to  come  from  the  United  States,  U)  bring  out 
goods  tor  the  interior  trade,  and  to  take  home  the 
salmon  and  tiirs  which  have  been  collected.  Part  of 
the  goods,  thus  broi^ht  out,  were  to  be  dispatched  to 
the  mountains,  to  iiiipply  the  trapping  companies  and 
the  Indian  tribes,  in  exchange  for  their  tiirs:  vrhioh 
were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  Cdumbia,  to  be 
sent  home  in  the  next  annual  ship :  and  thus  an  an- 
nual round  was  to  be  kept  up.  The  profits  on  the 
salmon,  it  was  expected,  would  cover  all  the  expenses 
of  the  ship ;  so  that  the  goods  brought  out,  and  the 
fui's  carried  home,  would  cost  nothing  ^  to  freighti 

His  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  a  spirit,  intelr 
ligence,  and  perseverance,  that  merited  success.  AU 
the  details  that  we  have  met  with,  prove  him  to  be 
no  ordinary  man.  He  appears  to  have  the  mind  to 
coDceive,  and  the  enei^y  to  execute  exteosve  and 
striking  plans.  He  had  once  more  reared  the  Amer- 
ican Sag  in  the  lost  dommns  of  Astoria;  and  had  be 
been  enabled  to  maintain  the  footing  he  bad  so  gal- 


lantly  effecMd,  he  might  have  regninecl  Tor  liia 
country  the  opulent  trade  of  the  Columbia,  of  which 
n  have  negligently  suSered  us  to  be  dia- 
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9  needleas  to  go  into  a  det^l  of 
of  accidents  and  cross-prirposea,  which 
failure  of  his  scheme.  They  were  Bach  a 
takings  of  the  kind,  involving  combiued  operations 
by  sea  and  land,  are  liable  to.  What  be  most 
wanted,  was  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure incipient  obataelea  and  lo^es ;  and  to  hold  on 
until  success  had  time  to  spring  up  from  the  midst 
of  disastrous  experiments. 

tt  is  with  extreme  regret  we  learn  that  he  has  re- 
cently been  compelled  to  di9;>ose  of  his  establishment 
at  Wappatoo  Island,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ; 
who,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  have,  according  to  hJa 
own  account,  treated  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  enterprise,  with  great  fairDeas,  friendship,  and  lib- 
erality. That  company,  therefore,  still  m^tains  an 
unrivaled  sway  over  the  whole  country  washed  by 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  It  has,  in  tact,  as 
far  as  its  chartered  powers  permit,  Ibllowed  out  the 
splendid  scheme  contemplated  by  Mr.  Astor,  when 
be  founded  his  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  From  their  emporiimi  of  Vancouver, 
companies  are  sent  forth  in  every  direction,  to  supply 
the  interior  posts,  to  trade  with  the  natives,  and  to 
trade  upon  the  various  streams.  These  thread  the 
rivers,  traverse  the  plains,  penetrate  to  the  -heart 
of  the  mount^ns,  extend  their  enterprise  northward, 
to  the  Russian  poesesslons,  and  southward,  to  the 
coofiaea  of  California.  Their  yearly  supplies  are  re- 
ceived by  sea,  at  Vancouver;  and  thence  their  furs 
and  peltries  are  shipped  to  London.  They  likewise 
)  considerable    comuioi'CO,  in    wheat    and 
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luiabor,  with  tbe  Pacific  ialaivls,  anil  to  the  nor^ 
with  tbe  Ruaaian  settleiiietite. 

Though  the  company,  by  treaty,  have  a  right  to  a 
participation  only,  in  thu  trsile  of  these  regions,  and 
nru,  in  Ihct,  but  tenanis  on  sufferance ;  jet  have  they 
ijuietly  avuileU  thenisetves  of  the  original  otersigbt. 
and  subsequent  supineneas  of  tbe  American  govern- 
ment, to  establish  a  monopcdy  of  the  trade  of  the  river 
and  its  dependencies ;  and  are  adroitly  proceeding  to 
fortify  theraselves  in  Ihor  usurpation,  by  securing  all 
tbe  strong  poIoM  of  the  country. 

Furt  tieorge,  originally  Astoria,  nbicb  was  aban- 
doned on  the  removal  of  the  main  factory  to  Van- 
couver, was  renewed  in  IS30  ;  and  is  now  kept  up  as 
B  fortified  post  and  trading  bouse.  All  the  places 
Bccesaible  to  nbipping  have  been  taken  possession  of, 
and  posts  recently  established  at  them  by  the  com- 
pany. 

The  great  capital  of  this  asKK'iation  ;  their  long 
established  syBlein ;  their  hereditary  influence  over 
tbe  Indian  tribes  ;  their  internal  organization,  which 
makes  everything  go  on  with  the  regularity  of  a  ma- 
chine ;  and  the  low  wages  of  their  people,  who  ara 
mostly  Canadians,  give  them  great  advantages  over 
the  American  traders ;  nor  is  it  likely  tJie  latter  will 
ever  be  aUe  to  maintain  any  footing  in  tbe  land,  un- 
til the  iiuwtion  of  territorial  right  is  adjusted  between 
the  two  countries.  The  sooner  that  takes  place,  the 
better.  It  is  a  (jucstioti  too  serious  to  national  pride, 
if  not  to  national  interest,  to  be  Blun«d  over  \  and 
every  year  is  adding  to  the  diflioallioa  which  envi- 

The  fur  trade,  which  is  now  the  main  object  of  en- 
terprise west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forms  but  a 
part  of  the  real  resources  of  the  country.  Beside  the 
Biilraon  fishery  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  capable  of 
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leing  rendered  a  coosiderable  source  of  profit ;  tbe 
great  Talleys  of  tlia  lower  country,  below  tbe  elevated 
volcanic  platmau,  are  calculated  to  give  sustenance  to 
countteas  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  sustain  a  great 
population  of  graziers  and  agriculturisls. 

Sucli,  for  instance,  is  tbe  beautirul  valley  of  tbe 
Wallamut ;  Ironi  which  tbe  establishment  at  Yan- 
coover  draws  most  of  its  sopplies.  Here,  tbe  com- 
pany holds  mills  and  farms  ;  and  has  provided  Ibr  some 
of  its  superannuated  officers  and  servants.  Tliis 
valle/,  above  the  falls,  is  about  (ifty  miles  wide,  and 
extends  a  grent  distance  to  tbe  soutb.  The  climate 
ia  mild,  being  sheltered  by  lateral  ranges  of  mountains ; 
while  the  soil,  for  richness,  bas  been  equaled  to  the 
best  of  the  Missouri  lands.  Tbo  valley  oftlie  river 
Dea  Cbutes,  is  also  admirably  calculated  for  a  great 
grazing  country.  AH  tbe  best  horses  used  by  tbe 
company  for  the  mountains,  are  raised  there.  Tbe 
valley  is  of  such  happy  temperature,  that  grass  grows 
there  throughout  tbe  year,  and  cattle  may  be  left  out 
Co  pasture  during  tlm  winter.  These  valleys  must 
form  the  grand  points  of  commencement  of  the  fUttire 
settlement  of  the  country ;  but  there  must  be  many 
such,  enfolded  in  the  embraces  of  these  luwur  ranges 
of  mountains,  which,  though  at  present  they  lie  waste 
and  uninhabited,  and,  to  tbe  eye  of  the  trader  and 
trapper,  present  but  barren  wastes,  would,  in  the 
bands  of  skillful  agriculturists  and  husbandmen,  soon 
assume  a  different  aapect,  and  teem  with  waving 
crops,  or  be  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  resources  of  the  country,  too,  while  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  restricted  in  its  trade,  can  be  but 
partially  called  forth ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
enjoying  a  direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  would 
be  brought  into  quickening  activity,  and  might  soon 
realize  the  ilream  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  giving  rise  to  a 
flourishing  commercial  empire. 
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WRECK   OF    A    JAPANESE    JUNK    ON    TE»    NORTHWEST 

COAST. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived, lately,  from  Mr.  Wyeth,  may  be  interesting, 
as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  America  has  been  peopled. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1833,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest 
coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island ; 
and  that  all  but  two  of  the  crew,  then  much  reduced 
by  starvation  and  disease,  during  a  long  drifl  across 
the  Pacific,  were  killed  by  the  natives  ?  The  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
were  sent  to  England.  I  saw  them,  on  my  arrival 
at  Vancouver,  in  1834." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  ¥ROM  THE 
MAJOR-GENERAL  COMMANDING  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Army.  ) 
Washington,  August  3,  1831.  J 

Sir,  —  The  leave  of  absence  which  you  have  asked, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  carry  into  execution 
your  design  of  exploring  the  country  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  beyond,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  several  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  those  regions  ;  the  trade  which 
might  be  profitably  carried  on  with  them ;  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil,  the  productions,  the  minerals,  the 
natural  history,  the  climate,  the  geography  and  topo- 
graphy, as  well  as  geology,  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  within  the  limits  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  between  our  frontier  and  the 
Pacific,  —  has  been  duly  considered  and  submitted  to 


the  War  Department  fuv  approval,  and  has  been 
Banctioned,  You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  armj  until  October,  1 833.  It  is  uoder- 
Btood  that  the  goyemment  is  to  be  at  no  expenee  in 
reference  to  your  proposed  expedition,  it  having  orig- 
inated with  jourself ;  and  all  that  you  required  was 
the  permission  from  the  proper  authority  to  under- 
take the  enterprise.  You  will,  naturally,  in  preparing 
yourself  for  the  expedition,  provide  suitable  instru- 
luenCs,  and  espeeialty  the  best  maps  of  the  interior  to 
be  tbund. 

It  is  desirable,  besides  what  is  enumerated  as  the 
object  of  your  enterprise,  that  yon  note  particularly 
the  number  of  warriors  that  niay  be  in  each  tribe  or 
nation  that  you  may  meet  with;  their  allianees  with 
other  tribes,  and  their  relative  position  as  to  a  state 
of  peace  or  war,  and  whether  their  friendly  or  warlike 
dispositions  towards  each  other  are  recent  or  of  long 
standing.  You  will  gratify  us  by  describing  their 
luanner  of  making  war  ;  of  the  mode  of  subsisting 
themselves  during  a  state  of  war,  and  a  state  of  peace ; 
IS,  and  the  effect  of  them ;  whether  they  act 
r  on  horseback  ;  detailing  the  discipline  and 
s  of  the  war  parties ;  the  power  of  their 
horses,  size,  and  general  description  ;  in  sliort,  every 
infurmation  which  you  may  conceive  would  be  useful 
to  the  government. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  in- 
forming DB  of  your  portion  and  progress,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  your  leave  of  absence,  will  join  your 
proper  station. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obt.  servant, 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 
Major  -  General,  mmmantlhirj  Ike  Army, 

Cspt.  B.  L.  E.  Bl.NNBVlLLE, 

Jih  Itfsi.  Bflnjaali^,  Ntw    York. 
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